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unto cor H EANÉ, A^TKtìrw Afiua* E IHL OF 

[E ECOL LEC TI OK 9 OF AK OCTOti IC N' AE I ,\ N > ] 

ila arrivM at Yalparaiso in Nuvcmbor, 1818;» nnd 
:i3 admJral took commaucl o£ tlic lyavyof CtiìSL 
tie was necefìflJiriLf ubEtent uiost ot The tim^it liut 
LadyC<iC5hrrtiie wa?* genìa! » buovaat, fondof coin- 
irany, atiiltUeio wero a Éfi"eai inany sociaJ, lufor- 
aial gntUorinf^-^ and imrtìe^ ac biH rc^iilcnc^;. 
Bometlnie^ before SGjmratfng; Lhc companj,^ If not 
too largo, ^vonJd forni a elicle Jolu bancii nnd ^in|; 
nlf.l Lati^ Sync/' Ko one eujoyetì tJiis moro 
Ili?! privato s^ictarj-, Mr. Uo-^eaiìon» an old 
t clini aiu 

ìB evriDÌnp, at a lar^ lì art v therftj I WftS 
diuji jitarAfi mirai Bl anco of tììc ,'.'Iilliajf navy, 
eauì, looldiTjr :it onr ho^ts: "WJiat acon- 
iti t^l^o youniTi sprighcly, liandsomet i^ay; he 
tìomf'iyT*'tiff, scjiOHS," And sa he went on, 
eliiclliitr wlth tho wonder how tliey e ver carne 
T»e nian and wife. It was understtiod tliat Uè 
,1 in luve ^^ ìth ber ^vlieu Fibe w^s at a bocirilinj^- 
iool,aTid tbat he astìÌHttHl pucuniarily ia coni- 
Un^ her cclneatiDn^ tt; was f^aìd tiiat biB lamUy 
ìuect kjtiEì iiUl noi Ilice tbe match; but iìe vvai^ a 
.ti net tn he cìÌBttirbccl by opputiitiuD^ beiiij; al- 
ijs reati jr' for an t^ncoimtcr, 
rie dlcd in 1 jmdftn in Iseo, at tbe aee of oigbty- 
e* A year or tBo betoro bia d<.^tb lour voli une s 
w<?rK publlìJùed"byTbonìaH»tcnt.b earl of Dnndmi- 
ablj, G ,C.H..a(iniirai or tbe fcd, rear-a.ilmjral ot the 
tleet , etc . , etc .* ' Tbe lif !st t wti a te * ' 1 uc AH tob ia^ ra- 
pbv óf a Seaman^'^ ^vin^ an aceonnti of bU ex^ 
pltiit.4 wblle in tbe Brlttftb navy and wben in Far- 
liiinif'nt; and the ntber two contaminai; aUi^tory 
of hi!:; career wiiUe In cotti ma nil of tiie n^xies of 
CbJli, Perù and Hra^tL Tlicse voUtmes ifìve a 
mi li K te aci-onnt nf hiii anarrcis witli ali 
tb»ce ^iAernmcntg and the Britii^b eovemmcnt, 
and with jnany dielhiiriilBbL^d mdividaals. 
Ile wa» almost nlways fu bet watur^ btinij 
impuhlvCj headwtronìTi periìeverintf, detcr- 
mi lied to liavc bìì* i>wn wajt and tìndin^ a (S^eat 
many detf'nuined to bave tbe ir way. He wap 
br^ve, ìncin^iriou;H, resitleg^j perbapR^ and bad a 
^oed deal c»t taletit; iMit bl^ mind was 
not wcll iialauccd* So hi) ftp^med to me, 
Hlis autiearance wns not prepo^NCi^STu^, He 
Wttfl not a brawny ftcotchnian, but tali, lank, stoop- 
ing, awlfwardf v.Itb sanciy baìr, and frerkled. He 
s^eincd to feel <iuite eoìnpetent to fluide statea 
and emidresi and vcrykindly »i(l''iì^od tbe Ii^mpcror 
of tiragli bow to nianaìce. Tue Eìuperor, m retnrn 
for this kiudnesi?, <n* for other tuawo.j-, ma do him 
MaripU» of Maranbao; and bis deripatelie.s., prò* 
claniaMonSj &:c.t vver^ signed *'Cochraiie aad Mar- 
anbao,'^ Of these andof bis lettcrs, iik lKif>ks 
contai^ score», and hi«i addreSK then was *'Tbe 
lItL;ht lionorablo Lord Cocbrane, Mariint^; of Mar- 
pnhaot Fii'h t A dm Irai of Bramii and Conimander- 
in-Cbièf of tbe Kaval Forces of tUe Empire." It 
Ih fiid to tbink of him at the age of eighty-three 
or ejghìy-four, writinij boolfì^i setttnt^ forth hia 
ivODderful deedu, det4tl1iD£^ the maoy ^enons 
Lthanres b n i a ^ lit a f^a in »t hi m , vi iKlicatìn ^ h 3 m »e1 f 
i,nd erimiuatinir ^ovemment^ and itidividnais. 
He Bcemed to tbink tbat no one baddoiif^bim 
i astice. He ^oiight wealtb and fame. He cot 
money; but tt tslìpped tbrou^b hfB finf^erfi; and he 
""""*""' "tme, but of a donbtful qunllty. 



_ Je eavo ^i>mv atT'oinjf t>f bìì> roti*4ncfi3 inartiaS£e. 
and metdioned tievcrat Ineident^r^ki ref!:ard to 
Ladv Cochrane and tbeir wonderfnt lìttio bov» 
TbtiUìaR. T w^^ of ten at tiielr hoase, atid knew s 
good di' al aboTit them. 

Froin tbe "I.ife of the Karl of Dundonald,'* by 
Joseph Alknj lH()i; and a voUime by Major 
Knobvp* tSTT, ^*Thc ExplodR of I^ord roebrane, 
Tentb Jiarl of Dimdouald/' It uppears tbat Lu tlie 
year 
jTTS — T>eeemlier 1-1, he was bom in Lanorkshlro. 
179:ì— He e li ter ed the lìritiì-h niivy, 
18011— Had tnany conTerf*atÌons witU ìjovd Nel- 
son + at Fai ermo. j 
1^7_Memberof Farliamcnt, 
iei2— AuKtist, married io Katlierinc Corbctt 
Bamef?- 

1B14— He was tHed, conx'ìfited and jniprisirtnpu— 
many tbink nnju-stly— far beiug eoncvurned in a 
atoefe-jobbliig frana. 

lpie_>va.'* admiral o[ the Clitliau na^T? -^'^^ 
af ierwai-ds al&o of Ibe Pertjvian navy. 
1 g2a— H ad com mand of t he Hra ki l ì a n na vy * 
lfi27— Entered tUc setvice of the goYf nimcnt of 
Greeee, 
182H— Return ed to Eiij>lana. 
I8;n— Hecamc Earl of Duudonald on tbe deatb of 
bi3^ father» 

1^18— Appointcd eomoiander-in-cliief of the 
Nortk Amen^an and West India statiouii. 
16:W— JMade rear-aduiìral oE Knp:land. 
]grj7— A|iri], conipleteu bis tbrce yearti' tenure o( 
command as iul migrai od the Nonh American ata- 
tton 

iSfiO— Ociol>er 00» died in Ijondon, aped nearly fi5* 
La*iy Coc brano dì od some years bofore. learinfjf 
four sons ; tbe oUlest, Thoma?, beiii«^ Earl of Dun- 
donald. ^ , ^^ ^^ ^ ^ 

One of Lotd Cochrano^i^ exploita on tbe coa?*t o( 
Perai wah the oapture t»f the bean tifai brig: .nace- 
doniai Captaìn Elipbalet ymiih, owned by Mes.ira» 
I. & T. H. Fcrkins of Boston, and the seizure of 
H4'>/Mì0, the ammmt paid for hereareo, l tbìnk, 
hv Messrs. Aripmendl & Abadi a ot Lima. Tb ; 
ve &sel . w blcb bas an i n te resti D (T bbttor v » I am tr i 
ÌH 8till adoat as a man-<it-war, oearinj^ the «amo, 1 
beli ève. of Areqnipena. A tlaim for this aeiziirej 
ft'as made np<m the Cbìllan government, and 
tioally setiled, and tbe amonnt paid to Mr. T. H. 
Perkfni^^ severa! years after the dissolution of lus 
bou«e In Januaryi ftìCiS. 
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TO 



@(DI9VI1I i^miSIM(©iia 



CHAPTBR t 

THE OOMMISSIONERS VlélTED BT THB PRINCIPAL IKHABITAMTS— 
CELEBRAtlOA OF THE INDEPENDENCB OF OHILI— >THE BULL« 
FIOHTÌI AN0 THEÀTRB* 

After an ineffectaal seardh of several days for a 
farnished bouse^ wbere the mission might he accom* 
modated^ our consal^ Mr« Halsey, had politely made 
an offer of his, which was large and commodious. It 
was accepted, though not without reluctance, front ai^ 
unwillingness to put him to inconvenience. Several 
houses had been previously examiqed^ but were not 
fonnd snited to our purpose^ not to speak of the ex- 
travagant demands of the owners. Some of the gen- 
tlemen who had taken lodgings, were glad td change 
their sitùations^ in order to avoid being teazed tp death 
by a certain race, not to be named in good house- 
wifery. The brick floors of the chambers are sup- 
posed to favor the multiplication of these tormentors. 
For my part, I had been fortunate enough to procure 
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a furnished room^ for twelve doUars per montb, in the 
house of a'decent elderly widow; it was situated in tlie 
patio^ a beautiful aromatic shrub on one side of the 
door, and a jessamine on the other, and the neatness 
and cleanliness which prevailed every where, could 
not he surpassed. I found my sitnation so comforta* 
ble^ that I was unwilling to change it, even after the . 
commissioners had been fixed in tbeir new establish- 
ment. Donna Marcella was, besides, an acquain- 
tance of some importance; she knew every one in the 
city, was shrewd and intelligent, and far fròm being 
inclijied to bidè her light under a bushel. Her house 
was much frequented by the middle class of people, 
and even occasionally hy those of the hìgher ranks, if 
there<;an propetly be said to be any distinction; for 
the equality prevailing in tbis respect, is much greater 
than in the United States; the transition is very sud. 
den, from the respectable part of the community to the 
lowest grades; the difference can scarcely be consi- 
dered as founded on the difference of occupations, and 
not always on purity òf character^ and correctness of 
deportment. 

After the formalities and ceremonies of our recep- 
tion by the autborities of the state and city, we had 
next to go through the duty of receiving andreturning 
visits, which was attended with no small consumption 
of time. The proportion of the mijitary and clergy 
^ among our visitors, led us to form rather an unfavora- 
ble opinion of their influefice in society. In our cities, 
on occasions like the present, the most prominent pè)*. 
sons, after those in public life, would be of the profes- 
sions, the clergymen, lawyers and physicians, gentle- 
men in easy circumstances, and merchants of standing. 
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JBat some allowance was to be made^ for the warlike 
attitude ibis city bas so long maintained^ and tbè ten- 
dency of arm^ to anpgate ali public attention and im- 
portanee. I afterwards found^ also, that many of tbe 
uilitary^^rattfe^^ were someibing like Dr. Ollapod^ 
of tbe corps of tbe Galen^s bead, not soldiers by pro- 
fessione but probably not ' wanting in courage to face 
an iQvadipg enemy. In tbe short and supertcial con-. 
Torsations whicb usnally took place, much informa- 
tìoncouid not be gleaned; tbey generally turoed upon 
the politicai events of the country. Tbey uniformly 
spoke witb great bumility of their politicai transac- 
tìons^ but dwelt \vith satisfaction on tbeir efforts in 
war, and expressed no doubt or apprebension of tbeir 
ultimate success. Tbey lamented tbe want of gene- 
ral Information^ and in speakiug of tbe Spanish mis- 
government^ tbe neglect of education and morals^ was 
always tbe most prominent theme.. The frequent 
cbanges and revolutions amongst them; the dissentions 
between different proviuces^ when ft coucc^ntration of 
ali tbeir strengtb was necessary, and tbe instability of 
the govemment hitbertor, were spoken of witb evident 
regret Tbey contrasted these evils *with tbe Elysian ' 
fields^ whicb their imaginations represented to them 
in tbe United States; tbe country where factions and 
dissentions are unknown; where unity of sentiment 
and brotberly love every where prevail. Tbis lan- 
gnage òoold only be considered complimentary, for 
some of them^ I found^ were not ignorant of oor ^^faults 
on both sìdes/^ altbough tbey bad never read Mr. 
Carey's Olive Brancb.^ We could do no less than 

* I presented a copy of this excellent work to a member of the 
Congress, Mr. Villegas, an eminent lawyer. 
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compliment them in turn^ and speak in bigh tarma of 
tlie proofs they had gìven of naiional spirit. 

Among onr most distinguished vìsitors^ M^ere Al- 
varez and Rondean^ the former a yonng man of tvrenty- 
•ight or thirty^ of fine appearance and elegant maa- 
ners. He appeared to be extremely desirous of cul^ 
tivating oar acqnaintance: bis conversation was inter- 
estìng and intelligent He had been in tbe army front 
bis youtb; be is a native of Arequipa in Pern^ and has 
several brotbers at tbis Urne in tbe Spanisb service — 
sficb U the nature of civil war. He is married to a 
niece of general Belgrano^ a very superior woman^ 
both in point of personal beauty and àccomplisbnieiits; 
he possesses an elevation and manliness of character, 
that would do boiior to any country. Rondeau^ is a 
small man, but of a finn and manly carriage^ appa- 
-rently about fifty years of age. He was one of the 
prisoners takep by the British on their first invasion 
of tbis country^ and oarried to Englànd^ whence he * 
found bis way to Spaio, and served some time in the 
ivar of the Peninsula^ but retumed to Buenos Ayres^ 
)ike other Americans^^ when bis country required bis 
ser^ices. He has taken f|. distinguishcid part in the 
revolution^ was several times entrusted with the siege 
c^ Monte VideOjp and had brought it nearly to a close^ 
whén superseded by Alvear. He gained two victories 
over the Spaniards in Pero^ but lost the battio of 
Sipe-sipe in November^ 1819^ though not through 
deficiency of skill and prudente; which was admitted 
by bis opponente the Spanisb general^ Pezuela^ He 
was^ howeveri recalled from the command^and bis pò- 
l^ularity wai^ fpr a time obscured. He has an amiable 
family^ but like most of the distinguished o^ce^s iu 
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ibis service^ his ciròamsiances are ratber narrow. 
Another officer of distinction is general Boler^ a re- 
markably fine figure^ six feet two or three incbes in 
héigbt^ and of a very soldierly appèarance. In pri- 
vate life^ however^ be is said to be dissipated^ and 
dome anecdotes are related of bim wbicb give a some- 
wbat unfavorable cast to tbe state of manners. His 
wife is a very beautiful but bigb spirited woman. 
Soler commanded the vangnard wbicb crossed tbe 
Andes^ and for bis condoct at tbe battio of Gbacabuco^ 
was preseUted witb a sword on tbe fieldby San Martin. 
Tbis gave rise to a series of publications; bis enemies 
not conceiving bim eùtìtled tò tbe reward: tbose wbo 
are ìnclined to take tbe middle conrse^ say, tbat it was 
an act of generosity on tbe part of San Martin^ tbat 
tbe act for wbicb be rewarded Soler^ was in reality^ 
perfoTmed by bimself^ but tbat Soler bad rendered ìm- 
portant services as a disciplinarian, and in crossing 
the mountains. Tbus it. will be perceived, tbat. tbe 
same jealousy of tbéir military fame prevails in tbis 
icountry as in otbers. A collection of tbe different 
puUications of tbis description tbat bave issued from 
tbe press of Buenos Ayres^ will fumisb some valuable 
mtterials for bistory. We were sometimes visited by 
Sarratea, wbo bas once been a conspicuous member of 
the government^ and afterwards an agent of tbe court 
ef London* He is a man of considerale talents and 
general Information; but from ali I could learn^ does 
not stand bigb in tbe government^ and stili lower witb 
the people. 

We were frequently visited by a venerable old man, 
Fanes, dean of Cordova, and tbe autbor of tbe Givil 
History of Buenos Ayres. Few bave taken a more 
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active part in the politicai events òf the coatitry. He 
received the rudiments of his education from the Je- 
suits^ and afterwards completed it in Spaio. He ia 
an excellent beiles lettrea scholar, and his writingf 
bear evidence of his extensive reading^ and classic 
taste. In the year 1810, at a councii convened hj 
Leniers and Goncha^ he was the only one who voted 
in favor of acknowledging the junta of Buenos Ayres; 
when the trpops of that place marched again49t Cor- 
dova^ he and his brdther interceded for the life of 
Leniers^ and the bishop Orillana; but as respects the 
flirst^ without suctess. He was afterwards a member 
of the junta of observation, and took an active part in 
the politics of the day. In the revolntionary con- 
vnlsions which ensued, he experienced his share of 
mortiflcations. He does not seem to bave foreseen 
the tronbled and distracted state necessarily produced 
by snch events, and, in conseqnence, to he somewhat 
under the influence of cbagrin and disappoidtment. 
His interests and feelings attaching him to Cordova, 
his native place, he is inclined towards wfaat is called 
bere the federative system; which is essentially dif- 
ferent from oars; bnt he also thinks that until fheir 
independence can he accomplished^ it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to waive ali pretensions of this kind, for the 
sake of a concentration of thefr strength. I cultiva- 
ted his acqnaintance with assidui^, and throogh him 
became acquainted with a number of others, who 
frequei^ted bis house. The native priests, in general, 
though enthusiastic in the cause, and fond of indulg- 
ing in eloquent declamatiohs, are rather timid poli- 
ticians. They want nerve for action, and thcy bave 
a kind of time servirig suppleness, acquired by the 
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early habits of slavish and monastic edacation. In 
the profes^ion of the law there is mach more bold- 
ness^ arising from their daily ìatercourse wìth the 
world^ and ordinary traosactions of life. Funes is 
thought to be rather unfriendly to the present admi- 
nisCrationy but bis having withdrawn from politicai 
scenes is rather to be attributed to alarm at finding 
himself oh a rougher sea than he had been accustomed 
to navigate. 

A visit was received from the bishop of Salta, a 
man of very advanced years, upwarda of eighty, and 
who was thoaght not to bé much attachéd to the cause 
ctf the revolution; indeed it has been hinted, that bis 
vesidence bere is very little else than a kind of res- 
pectful surveillance. He said little on theaubject of 
poUtics, but dropped something about the want of 
stability in the government, the turbulent and restless 
spirit that prevailed, and then shook bis head. It 
wòuld certainly bave been a phenomenon to bave 
found a revolutionary patriot at hisryears, tv'ith bis pre- 
vious education and habits. Mr. Rodney and myself, 
paid a vis|t to a respectable old man, who fills th^ 
office which we sbould cali postmaster generaf; he 
appeared to be about the same age with the bishop, 
but we found him a much more agreeable character, 
bis conversation remarkably sprightly and entertain- 
ing. He told US that he had organized the establish- 
ment, and had occupied the'same arm chair in which 
he then sat at bis desk, upwards of flfty years. Al- 
though à native pf Spain, he was attachéd to the pa- 
triot cause, having children and grand children who 
'were ali natives of the country. We inquired of him 
the news from Chili, and he informed us that from the 
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last accounts^ general Qsorio was advancing into 
the province of Gonception^ at the head of five or six 
thousand men. We leamed^ tbat besides the regalar 
post establishment which brought the mail once a week 
from the different provinces, there were expresses con- 
tinually employed between this place and Ghili^ as 
also the prbvinces of Peru^ so as to bring intelligence 
from the armìes of San Martin and Belgrano^ with a 
speed almost incredible.^ He told us^ that his ^ta« 
blishment was so arranged^ as to enable him^ in the 
course of ten days^ to collect horses^enough for the dif- 
ferent posts to enable t)ie govemment to send rein- 
forcements of a thousand^ or two thousand men^ to 
these different points, with a rapidity unknown in any 
other country. He said^ that since the commencement 
of the war^ he had contributed bis assistance in send- 
ing three armies to Perù; one of four^ another of five^ 
and a third of seven thousand meo; and in speaking 
of the perseverance of these people in the nidst of 
ali their defeats and reverses^ he exclaìmed, ^^que 
pechoy que pecho, tiene e$ta genteP^ «^what fortitude 
do these people possess»'^ 

• We were also visited by Iregoyen, the secretary 
at war^ a young man of thirty-five years of age; he 
had been a cadet in the Spanish^naval service^ and 
had travelled a good deal in Europe. He is rather a 
shewy man, and from whàt I could learn, extremely 
ambitìous, but his ambìtion containing'a considerable 
portion of the alloy of self aggrandisement. He ap- 

* The journey from Mendoza to Buenos Ayres, upwards of nine 
hundred iniles, was performed bj the express» Escalera» in five 
dajs, and from Potosi to Buenos Ayres, 550 leagues, by Dobo, in 
iwelve days. 
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peared to be pne of those who are tormented by 
envy at the success of others^ and disposed to attri^ 
bute to a want of discernment ili the public^ or the 
administratioD^ that he is not placed above every 
one. We were also yisited by members of congressi 
Zavaletta^ Pacheco^ Villegas, and a number of 
others« Among the priests, whor yisited us^ was Dn 
Belgrano; brother of the general^ and who appeared 
to be a man of solid and respectable talents. The 
terni doctor is giyen indiscriminately to lawyers^ and 
clergymen^ but not to physiciang; in fact the science of 
medicine is extremely low in ali the Spanish colonies, 
and itis very onusual to meet with a Spanish physi^ 
clan of scieiice and leaming. 

Among our acqnaintances^ there were two or threa 
with whom I was particnUrly pleased; the first^ a re- 
spectable old man^ and a near neighbor, of the name 
of Escalada, the fathertin*»law ojT San Martin; this old 
man was what we shonld haye called^ in oar revo- 
lationary war^ atrue whig. He has a largo and fine 
family of children, and grand children; bis house the 
place of most agreeable resort for ali strangers^ of 
any in the city. I frequently spent roy evenings bere, 
being almost always sure to find an agreeable party 
of ladies and gentlemenj the evening was nsually 
passed in sprightly conversation> òr in dances^ which 
the old gentleman seemed to take a peculiar pleasure 
in promoting^ very frequently taking part himself^ 
though upwards of seventy years of age: these dan- 
ces were minuets, to the music of the piano^ touched 
by ©ne of the young ladies. He had adopted a beau* 
tiful and interesting girl^ then about seventeen^ the 
daughter of a Spanish goveroor and intendanty and 

VOL. II. .3 
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seemed to treat her with the same affection and kind- 
ness tbat he did bis own children. The wife of ge- 
neral San Martin, was^ at this time, livkig with her 
father, but appeared to be mach dejected in spirits 
on account of hemnxietyfor ber busband, to wbom^ 
from ali accoants, she is devotedly attached. 8he 
had accompanied him to the foot of the Andefi^ 
wisbed to follow bis fortunes aerosa, and was with 
much difficulty dissuaded* Perceiving tbat she par- 
took in none of the aniusemeats, on inquiring the 
canse, I was told tbat sbe had made a vow of some 
kind for the success of ber busband, wbich I could 
not well understand. These private and unobtrusive 
viriues in the family of San Martin, gave me a very 
favurable opinion of the man; the excellence and pu- 
rity of private life, is, after ali, the best foundation oi 
public confidience. There can be no dignity of cha* 
raojter without them, and we are seldom mistaken ia 
the purity of the actions of men when this fountaiit 
is pure. While in Buenos Ayres, I bave frequently 
heard San Martin and bis wife cited as an example 
of a ba^py marriage; wbich is by no means negative 
praise in a country where morals are, unfortunately, 
depraved, and where the marriage state is beld in too 
little respect. They bave but one cbild, a daugbter^ 
three or four years of age. Escalada is a plain citi- 
zen, and has never taken any oiber pai*t tban tbat of 
a private individuai; but he has been enabled, from 
the possessjoh of considerable wealtb, to render ser- 
vice to the cause; he presented each of us with copies 
pf different politicai works, wbich he had purchased 
for the purpose of distributing gratis; among them was 
a bistory of the United States, with pur declaration of 
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independence^ general Wàsbiogton^s farewell addiress^ 
and other pieces. Besides his son-in-law^ his wife's 
brother^ Q^uintana^^ ii in the armyof Chili; and his 
f wo sons^ òne eighteen, the <>ther twenty years of age^ 
both gallant youths^ are serviog under the eye of San 
Martin. We experienced on ali occasiona^ from this 
old gentleman^ the ntmost kindness and attention, and 
were invited by him to a spiendid entertainment^ at a 
moment when his whole family appeared to be depress- 
ed by the most anxious feeling for the fate of their 
near relations, exposed to the hàzards of a dreadful 
war. 

Mr. Frias, a young lawyer of respectability, and 
secretary to the cabildo^ was one of our most agr^e- 
able acquaintances; his manners were highly poltshed 
and refinedy and he possessed a generosity of heart, 
a warmth and earnestness of feeling^ ^hich shewed^ 
that although born under a despotic government^ bis . 
cfaaracter was formed in a republic. He seemed tb 
be peculiarly anxious to cultivate our acquaintance, 
and to acquire a knowledge of the details of our po- 
liticai institutions. I derived considerabie Information 
from him^ as well as assistance in procuring papera 
and documents. He has been qiarried some years; 
his wife an amiable woman, ^he ladies are much 
less addicted to litarature thaa iu the United States^ 
in general^ but much more so than thòse of New- 
Orleans^ The Bpanish literature is, in fact^ richer in 

* This officer was one of those who distinguished themselves in the 
defence against the British. See 3 voi. Funes, p. 427. It is wor- 
thj of notice» that manj of those who are now most conspicuous, 
were distinguished ai that peri^d; Dìas Velia» Tiainonte, and 
Montes de Oca, then but a jonth. 
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Works wbich combine moral instruction with amuse- 
niente than the Frencb; I observed the sister of ]M[r. 
Frias reading'a tranfilation of Pamela, and I learned 
tbat tbe noveU of Richardson ai*e much esteemed 
among tbem. 

Mr. Riglos is anotber of tbose wbose acquaint- 
ance we fonnd particularlj agreeable. He is of a 
higbiy respectable family> and edacated in England; 
be is also a specimen of theyoung Soutb Americans, 
wbose mind bas been formed under tbe new order of 
ibings. He bas notbing of tbe Bpanisb reserve and ~ 
distrust in bis deportment, bis maoners, iike tbose of 
bis couotrymeii, are bigbiy polisbed, but witbout tbat 
fastidious attention to etiquette wbicb is so trouble* 
some to a stranger. Tbis gentleman spoke tbe En^. 
glisb remarkably welL Tbe bouse of Madam Rig-^ 
los, bis motber, who is a widow, is considered one of 
ibe most genteel in tbe city; I bave seen few ladies , 
of more polisbed manners, and I bad frequent oppor- 
tunìties of seeing bere, tbe most fksbionable people. 

Soon after our arrivai, we became àcquainted witb 
a number of strangers, and some Americans settled 
bere.. We were frequently visited by tbe Britisb offi. 
cer, at presejit commanding on Ibat station, a man of 
fì-ee ànd obliging majpners and address, but somewbat 
inclined to be caustic and severe in bis remarks; so 
tbat considerable allowance was necessary to be made 
for tbis propensity, for at times be gave a mucb more 
favorable account of tbings, tban at otbers, Mr. Sta- 
ples, the Britisb consul, or agent, thougb a mucb - 
plaiqer man, appeared to b^ more sqlid and judicioiis, 
uà well as consistent in bis observations; and bavins; 
!j«e« bere several years, be M^as qualified to speak 
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with mòre confidence. He spoke highly of the natu- 
rai good qualities of the people in general^ but espe- 
cially of the agricultural populatìon in the neighbor- 
hood of the city^ and in the villages; he thoaght thein 
ali easily susceptible of Hnprovement^ and stated 
many changes in their habits^' and character^ for the 
better. He said that the Britìsh officers bore testi, 
mony to their mildness and hospitality^ when prison- 
ers among^them. The lettera which passed between 
them and the different cabìldos, were published at 
the time by the ofiBcers, in order to manifest their gra- 
titude. A number of the soldiers settled in the conn- 
try^ and others were with difficulty persuaded to re- 
turn. Some of the officerà declared^ that but for their 
fiense of honor^ they never woold leave the country. 
The natives^ in general^ were delìghted to see stran- 
gers^ the very reverse of which was the case with the 
European Spaniards^ who regarded ali foreigners 
with a kind of growling jealousy, as if they had any 
better rigbt to he bere themselves.^ Nothing more^ 
strongly evinced their mildness of character, than the 
rare occurrence of violence and bloodshed^ in the 
course of the sadden changes and revolutions of their 
govemment In 6eing released from the shackles of 
their old system^ and without any settled re-organiza- 
tion of govemment^ it was naturai to be expected^ 
that during the sway of the passiòns^ scenes such as 
occurred in France^ would take place. The general 
eqaality which prevailed^ seemed lo bring men closer 
together^ and to produce a stronger sympathy in each 
tother's sufferings and misfortunes. The triumph of 

* Sincc the revolation, they are themselves regarded as stran- 
iere, and the least favored of any. 
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ODO party over another^ even after tbe «Mi violeiU 
strugglesy was ai inost^ foUowed by (he banishmentof 
a few individuals; that in a few ìnstances^ where the 
proscribed were put to death, they prodoced tbe mcNit 
lively sensations od tbe wbole community^ and Un dis* 
pleaflure was strongly expressed; that the viceo of 
the people^ were the vices of education only; that pre* 
Tious to the revolution^ they were brougbt up in idle« 
ness^ at least seldom induced to embrace useful and 
industrious callings. The sons of Kuropeans, were 
never employed in tbe business of theìr fathers^ wbo 
preferred taking any kind of a lad^ that )happened to 
be born in Spain; there was a want of an yiterest on 
the part of the Spaniards^ in the future welfare and 
advantage of théir own offspring.^ They left them 

* to foUow the billiard tables and gaming houses^ in 
preference to initiating them into employments^ whicb 

'they appeared to think exclusively appertained to 
those born in Europe. The revolution was produc- 
ing a sensible change throughout ali society. 

From these gentlemen^ land several English mer- 
chants settled bere, we received every mark of atten- 
tion. Allhough few of them beside the consuli «aid 
mttch in favor of the people^ they i^peared ali to en- 

* Azara declares, that such was the antipathj between the Eu- 
ropeans and Americana, that it was felt even in the relations of 
father and son, and an instante was related of a son, who impa- 
dently told his father, that he renounced the relationship; that 
the Pampas Indians were his parents! But such instances must 
have been rare. Isaw in one instance, the daughter of a Eufo* 
pean Spaniard, verj warm) j resent some general expressions, un* 
favorable to the Europeans. although her father was on the side 
of the revolution. I suspect that sons and daughters are not al* 
ways on the sarae side. * 
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. tertain a sincere wish for their soccess^ which was not 
at ali surprising, considering the deep interest they 
liave at stake. Mòst of tbem express doubts of their 
capacity to establish a solid government^ from their 
want of informalion^ and from their vicious habits; 
thej held out the idea, that if they were placed under 
the gaardianship of some other nation, for twenty or 
thirty years, so as to keep down their locai dissen- 
tioDSy and prevent the recarrence of their internai re- 
Tolutions, there would be no doubt of their ultimate 
success» At presenti there was a want of stability, 
from their having no settled ìnstitntions, or possessing 
meo among them of such weight and infloence, as to 
be able to keep down factions. It was owing to this 
caose^ that the state had been so frequently split up 
with feuds and parties. The drift of ali this was not 
difficult to be discovered; I bave seen the same ideaof 
guardianship suggested in the Quarterly Review; it 
only means the guardianahip of England. But the 
discovéty of such a disposition on ber part, would 
only serre to excite unfriendly feelings towards her; 
they disco^^r great adyantages in mutuai Inter* 
course, and are very desirous of cultivating a good 
understanding with Great Britain, but would be in- 
digttnt at the idea of any design to exercise a control 
over them. 

Out acquaintance with Mr. Bonpland, the compan- 
ion of Humboldt, was higbiy gratifying, especially 
to Dr. Baldwin. Mr. Bonpland removed to this place 
with bis family, about a year ago, and is settled on a 
quinta, about two miles from town. Such a man, is a 
great acquisition to the country, in making known its 
resources and advantages. Seyeral French ofBcers 
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were algo introduced to us; they bad come here io . 
seek tbeir fortunes^ but from their conversationa^ I dis- 
covered tbey bad been somewhat diaappointed in tbeir 
expectatioDs^ whicb were not very moderate or ra- 
tional. One of tbem bad made up bis mind to return 
to France; 'Hbis will be a fine country/^ said he^ 
^^quani novs serons bien aous terre, when we shall 
be well under ground/' Tbey complain of tbere be- 
ing a good deal of jealoosy on tbe part of tbe native 
officers^ at seeing fof^igners among them^ at whicb I 
was not at ali surprised. Tbe Irisb ofScers are bet- 
ter received tban any others; but in general^ tbose 
wbo enter tbe service^ must càlculate on meeting with 
a great many mortifications; tbe govemment ia suffi- 
ciently diapoaed Jo be liberal^ but tbey are not ao well 
received in tbe army. It ia bigbly probable that aome 
cause for thia baa been given^ by tbeir indìacretion in 
betraying tbeir feelinga of auperiority^ wbether real 
or falae^ and by tbeir aetting up pretenaiona they bave 
not been able to realize. Tbey do not refleet^ that 
during thia protracted war, many valuable officerà 
bave been found among tbe nativea^ and that tbe peo- 
pie of these CQuntriea^ bave agreater inclination to the 
profession of arma^ tban for any other purauit. 
I found with aome regret^ that tbe moat unfavorable 
: répresentationa aa to tbe state of tbings in j;bis coun- 
try^ were made by aome of our own countrymen; my 
obaervation ia^ bowever, by no meana general. From 
theae^ I bad expected something dìfferent; I bad ex<^ 
pected to find them^ 

"To thcir virtuÌBS very kind, 
To their faults a little blinda 

but wbetfaer owing to tbe babit of indulging hi party 
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spirit ai homè^ or tfte oircumstaHce of being ftcci- 
dentally eoflitieeted witb some bf the fActious, wbicli 
are always vituleiit hi prc^^tion to tbe smallness ef 
their miinbefs, abé to ibeir weakaess; certain il is^thal 
rame itf tbém were vefy desiroud of prddiiciiig otifii- 
ToraMe impreBsimis ófi oor minds. On tbe sHperftèkl^ 
OH tifose already disposed to be biagsed, kxA od tbé 
wàrm bearted and generoim^ wbose opportatiitied di^ 
Hot euAble tbem to judge for tbemselres^ tbese perdona 
were sure fo fastea^ and too generally sncceeded ia 
excitmg prejodices. Tbese persona immediately sihr- 
roandeé va, and were extremely anxìoiis to be doset- 
tà, in orde» to dìsclose daraning secreta against tbe 
itten noir in power^ as if it were tbe business of tbe 
ùiMioa to set in jadgment on tbe politicai conduci 
and notives of tbose wbo bad tbe manageaient of tbe 
governmeiit) lìke tbe visitaiorès onder tlie Spanisk 
system. As tbe secretary of tbe Èiission^ I was par- 
tknlarly exposed to ibis kind of importonity^ froni a 
suppositìon tbat I wonld be. a convenient cbannel; 
and tbrougb èoriosity^ I sometimes attended to wbat 
tbey bad to say; bnt I was well aware^ tbat errors 
come^ generally^ nnbidden^ wbile trntb must be sougbt 
for witb diligence. I found it necessary to instìtate 
an inqiliry into tbe cbaracters and sitnations of tbese 
individoals^ in order to ascertain tbe degree of credit ~ 
wbicb tbey deserved. To extract infbrmation tbat 
migbt be depended npon^ from ibis dross^ reqnired 
OTery variety of test; I found few among tbem pos- 
sessing enlarged and liberal views^ independently of 
tbeir being linked in witb some petty interest. Some 
Wbo were connected wìlb^ or were friendly to tbe pri- 
vateering interest^ seemed to be very bitter against 
VOL. II. ♦ 
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the administratìon^ and bad lately made a discoveiy 
tbat Artigas was the trae patriot and friend of bis 
country.* I bad no great dìfiBculty in discovering, 
tbat tbis. arose from tbeir impatience for a war with 
Portugal^ wbose commerce could be preyed apon to 
mucb more advantage than tbat of 3pain^ now almost 
driven from the sea. The independence of South 
America^ with these foreigners, chiefly American and 
Englisb^ was only a secondary object; no onè caii 
doubt that^ with them, the primary motive for enter- 
ing the service^ was to advance tbeir fortunes.. It was 
now whispered about, tbat as the government of Bue- 
nos Ayres; could not be urged into a war with Portu* 
gal^ the privateers would enlist under the banner» of 
Artigas; tbat is^ they would send over commissions 
to the Banda Orientai^ to be signed by bim in blank. 
Tbis design; bowever^ was studiously concealed, as 
otberwise^ it might be prevented by the government^ 
and; at ali eveuts^ be disapproved of by the public. 
The inveterate enemies. of the administration among 
the native citizens^ would naturally coalesce with 
those wbo agreed with them in tbis particular^ bow- 
e ver they might otherwise dislike each otber. From 
our experiencè in politics and parties; we know tbat 
in such tbings there is nothing wonderfuL About the 
time of our arrivai^ it was also binted^ tbat a revo- 
lution, as they called it, was about to take place; bav- 
ing for its principal object, to make war against Por- 
tugal. But in conversing with the sober aud rational 
part of the community, I could learn, tbat however 

* It is not more than a year or eighteen nionths ago, since we 
knew any thing about Artigas in this country. 
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they disliked the Portugaese^ and their taking pos- 
sessioB of the Banda Orientai^ they considere*d it evi- 
dently their policy to avoid war as long as possible. 
They distinguished between a contest wìth Spain 
for ìndependence^ and tjie war between Jrtigas and a 
nationy whq had no prétensions to the sovereignty 
over South Jlmerica generally. It was a private and 
locai yrn between Artigas and the Portugaese, which 
was not necessarily connected with the general càuse. 
It was brought on by Artigas^ in consequence of bis 
revolt^ and unless he chose to enter into the confede- . 
racy, he had no right to expect any assistance from 
the other provinces; more especially as he had in- 
vaded one of them^ and was continually embarrassing 
the Intercourse with the others.^ It was asked^ what 
object could he gained^ even if by the assistance of the 
confederated provinces^ the Portuguese could he ex- 
pelled? As long as Artigas declined enteriog into the 
nnion^ of what importance was it that this territory 
should he in bis possessione or in the possession of 
Poriugal^ or of any other nation that would remain at 
peace? The case was different when in the possession 
of the Spaniards, they could annoy the commerce of 
the United Provinces, by holding the key of this 
river; but after having expelled them^ they were sue 
ceeded by an enemy scarcely less troublesome, in the 
very man who was now nrging a war with the Por- 
tuguese. Independently of tbese considerations^ it 

'* The roving bands, or montóneros, sent over bj Artigas, do not 
merely distress Buenos Ajres, but ali the other provinces, by cut- 
ting off their connexìon with their emporium, and thus jeopard- 
ising the cause of general emancipation, to gratify his private 
piqué. 
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WM Hnpnideiit in the XJaited ProvUicet to ttjr the 
doubtfal chauces of a w«r witb a new enemy^ A ^w 
with the Portugaese would he a powerful #vevsuHi 
ÌB favor of Spaio^ as it would compel the palarioia t# 
withdraw theìr troops from other quartei^^ at the aav^ 
tìne tbat it would greatly increase the expeoMs oC 
the war, and expoge their commeroe to he serieaily ia* 
jjiired by the auperior naval force of PortugaL At ali 
evenU^ Buenos Ayres had enongh to coatend with al* 
veady^and it jirould be foUy to thìnk of a new war^ 
without an adequate object. 

I became acqnainted with aererai persona who ave 

engaged in a small trade with Artigas, fiom this. place^ 

and who are in the habit of visidng him frequently. 

They seemed to be worthy respectable mea^ bui relher 

of narrow views; they took great paiM to inpveisa 

every one of the suasion with a favorable opiniiW oC 

Artigaa; but after the most careful and «trict exaippr. 

i^ation to come at the realità of what tibey urged in 

^ W behalf^ they only increased the Qn&vorablp ppi- 

Bftoa I had begun to entertain. They said that, he wat 

a plain old man, with no show or parade, <^at he ha/| 

no riches, and indulges himself in none of the laxur 

nes or oniaments wUh wfaiph men ^te generally 

pleased; that he is the trae friend of independenc^y 

and the genuine lover of liberty; that the Spauiards 

c^ered him a brigadier^s commisaion, which. he re* 

fnsed. They alao said much of bis good intenticms, 

and keen, discriminating mind. It was observed by 

one, that he was a great lover of justice, that when a 

cuìprit was bronght before him, there was no chica- 

nery of the lawyers, no artful subteriìiges, bis sentence 

was passed at once. They admitted, as to bis pò- 
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.varigr^ ùd node of Iife> ikait he htd nerer t:nawu 

miicii cdse; I coiild mot^ Iherefore, see any great nerit 

in this. As to bis refusìsg » bribe^ I thooglKt ìt ratber. 

aa «qvivGcal «vidence ef integrity, because {he cir- 

eanstavee of ìts being offered^ shewci éfae estmiaiioa 

in wliich his integrity vm» held by the persoli makiiig 

tìÉkù (oAr. I oonsidered H a much higher eonipHmeiit 

te the ottier generals, tbat bo attempi Ibad beau made 

te Inribe tbem. Tiiey adiaitted tbat he 'vrais ab«- 

eelote^ihat he had established^ nocèWl goyenimral^ 

4^iid Imd DO (orm or coustitstbii whatever; bui tbey 

declared ttiat iMs wae owing to bk present sttuatioa. 

WheD I aelced the» if they t^ouf^t hka a propev per* 

X 80& io be at the bead of the confederacy^ as the cìmt 

magietFate^ ftey »t «3ice adoNited tfaat thta woiiJd/not 

ée^ Uiat he dld net ^spire to it, beìng eònsciqiis* of hìs^ 

oBira deicienoy hi edtcìiAion^ asoié in thie iiecetsiuy ta- 

lentB to«ia«age the aAusaoC a regalar ayetem of go- 

Temmeai. I asked them ìf ìt was his ifitwtioii to be 

enthKfty ladependeot of the Uoited Pro^yìiiees? They 

eaid Dot, bat that if tbere wm^ meo at the head of the 

gevemmeDl; vho pleased him^ he ¥foold jmu it. I 

hiqiiirad wfaether they could teli me his uUiiQiaie aim, ìf 

he neither aiE^ired to he at tha hieiad of the confederacy 

'himself^ nov was detaiwìned to be eatirely ìndepend* 

ent; for the idea of his waiting nntil some persons to 

his liking ^hould assume the reins of govemmeot^ ap- 

peared to me unsatisfactory; .silice^ in ali the different 

chsiDges^ Qot one could be found to please him. It 

was evidente that bis enoiity was Dotto an^ particular 

men^ fvom his DnwilltogDese to take part in the con- 

gress of Tncaman^ Ibrmed from ali the othor provine 

<^s exceptìng Paraguay^ and those in the actaal pos- 
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' session of the Spaniards; they replied that his inteii' 
tioDs were good^ that he was a traly honest patriot^ 
and a great lover of his country. 

We can only infer the intentions of men from their 
acts; let us for a moment examìne what ha» been the 
conduct of Artigas. To form a just estimate of his 
pretensions^ it will be necessary to cast a retrospec- 
tive glance at the early erents of the revolution, and 
also to consider the relative importance of the pop^la- 
tion he is supposed to represent* When Buono» 
Ayres^ in 18i0^ eétablished a junta independént of the 
temporary governments of Spain^ she stood perfectly 
alone in the viceroyalty, although its metropolis,. 
Banda Orientai, reposed under the róyal government^ 
A revolutionary movement had been attempted in the 
city of La Paz, but had been put down; the Spa- 
niards were, tberefore, also triumphant in Perù. 
Buenos Ayres was thus hemmed in by enemies, who 
were in possession of the upper branchesr of the river^ 
and who had command of the waters of La Piata, so 
as to bar ber communication with the sea; ber first 
step was to prevali upon those provinces, whieh at 
present compose the union, to assist in expelling the 
Spanish authorities, from the whole extent of the vice- 
royalty. The enterprise, activity, and intrepidity of 

* Banda Orientai was but a district or eountj of the inten- 
dency of Buenos Ayres; the conduct of the European Spaniards, 
in refusing to acknowledge the government of the capital of the 
ìntendency, was regarded as a kind of treason, and thus denounc- 
ed. Artigas would, no doubt» consider it treason» if any of the 
smaller distrìcts under him shouid renounce his authority, by 
following his ewn prìnciples of anarchy. By reading the obser- 
vations in the Introduction, the question wili be more clearly un- 
derstood. 
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Baenos Ayres; took the leadin ovganising and march- 
ing annies^ for the purpose of effectìng this object 
Paraguay^ of her oi^i^ accorda expelled the Spanish 
authorities^ and has remained ever dince^ unmolested 
by any extemal enemy. Buenos Ayres was^ at the 
fiAme time^ obliged to contend with the Spanish ar- 
mìes in Peru^ and to prosecute the siege of Monte 
Video.. She twice obtained possession of the pro- 
vinces of Peru^ but was as often compelled to dubmit 
to the fate of war. The capture of Monte Video has 
already been descrìbed. Withont th^e assistance of 
Buenos Ayres^ the inhabitants of the Banda Orientai; 
woald never bave been able to bave expelled the Spa- 
niards^ if they would even bave attempted ìt. What 
then was the least to bave been expected from the gra- 
titude, generosity or justice^ of this district? Gertainly^ 
to bave joined the confederacy — npon its own terms? 
No; upon the same terms with the other provinces. 
It is true, a jealousy did prevali^ of the ascendancy 
which Buenos Ayres had acquired; an ascendancy ab- 
solutely necessary to bave existed somewhere. But 
its abnses^ which could at wprst bave been only tem- 
porary^ were remedied by the general congress^ to 
which ali the provinces (with the exceptìon of those 
under the immediate control of the Spaniards^ of 
Paraguay^ which had achieved its own independence^ 
and Banda Orientai^ which had revolted under Arti- 
gas^) sent their deputies to Tucuman, to deliberate on 
the common welfare. Passing then^ the provinces of 
Perù, which are forcibly kept down, that of Paraguay, 
which is under no direct obligations to the confede- 
racy, and the dispute lies between Banda Oriental, 
and the United Provinces. Let us, for a moment, 
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consider their cemparàtÌTe \reiglit in the politicai 
scale. The Uaited Proviiices cotttaiii little short of 
flhre hundred thonsand sools> enthrely free Adotti the* 
molestation of a foreign enemy.^ They possess an 
exlensive commerce wìth ali the World; they are iti^ 
creasÌBg in population, and are culiivating ali the arte 
of peace. On the other side^ the conotry of whicb Ar- 
tigas calle hiaiself ti» chief^ togetber with tbose unàet 
his protectiott, contains^ at the ootside, fifty thonsabd 
souls, the greater part of whom artf far from be« 
log themost valoablecitiieDs; an enemy is in thepos- 
session of the most important points^ havtng control 
oTer the settled inhabitants, many of whom are dis- 
satisfled with Artigas; a country without commerce^ 
and without governraent; without atteotion to the edo« 
catìon of youth^ and declining rapidly from the state 
of civilization. Is it not unjnst, that suoh a country 
as this^ or its leaders^ shonld attempi to thwart the 
plans of the confederacy^ or should be arrogant enougb 
to denonnce the general government as treacheroos? 
The territory^ it is true^ is yaluable to the^ confede- 
raci^ and its posilion important. ^ 

Is there any personal dignity in the character or 
abiiities of Artigas^ that would justify him in dictating 
to the rest -4>f the provinces? For my part^ J can see 
nothing in his conduct^ that deserres the name of a 
friend of liberty and independence. He has not even 
declared independence from Spain^ nor has he ever 
satisfactorily announced hisintentions to his own coon- 
trymen. It is an easy thing to dress up a cha^icter 
with a few sounding phrases^ calculated to decieve 

*This includes civilìzcd Indians. Scq the report of Mr. Gra- 
'liam. 
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fbese^ who do not také tbe troublè to inq^iré wb^tber 
ihey are accompaiiied by tbe sabstance. Is it ratiooal 
to «oppose^ tbat in a quarrel between sucb a mttn as 
Ardgss^ or the people wbom bé dways, wHh ali tbe prò- 
vinees pf the uakm^ tbat he should not be in tbe 
wroii^ I bave given the gubject a most impartiiil ex- 
aainafìon^ and it h utterly imposstble for lùe to totite 
to any otber ccMicladion. There is undoubtedly a merìt 
io hisr being able to maìntain the war ns be does; and 
tbe common mtnd^ is apt to take sides witb tbose who 
seem to bare tbe most difflcult part to act^ eten when 
it canBot bttt condemn the cause in wbicb they are en- 
gAged. Artigas is admired as an intrepid and daring 
leader^ determined and persevering^^tbough in a bad 
cause^ and in reality jof smaU importance in tbe canse 
of South American independence. 

Tbe advocates and friends of Artigas^ of wbom I 
bave been speaking, were also in favor of Carrera^ bat 
eTkknily for the game reason; the entnity of Carrera 
ani Ina friendsy to the exiating govérnmeni. There 
were some among the latter, who appeared to be ex- 
tremely virulenta but their numbers small; they were 
chiefly persons immediately conoected in tbe fortunes 
' of Carrera, and wliose minds had been soured by dis- 
arppointment.^ They took great pains to detract ffom 
the military capacity of San Martin^ and bestowed 

*^Some of those individuals were clrselj watched» and sufiered 
tó remain unmolested, because they were JK'^orth Amerìcans. I am 
jferfectly satlsfied» that the arrivai of the mission was verj oppor- 
tODe for some of the fìiends of Artigas and Carrera. The govern- 
ment of Buenos Ajres, in a variety of instances, mathifitsted a 
wiah to avoid everj thing that couid even be unpleasant to our 
feelings; it was obliged to wink at some things, that will scarce) y 
bear to be told. 

VCL. IK ^ 
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abiiodance of epitbets and harsh hames; but I beard 
nothing like a direct ebarge of dishunorable conduci^ 
eitber in public or private life; in fact^ wbat I beard 
from these, bis enemies, tended greatly to increase my 
reapect for bis Qbaracter. Tbeìr story .was^ that the 
people were continually calling out for Garrera; tbat 
tbey wished to be commanded by tbeir own officerà. 
But wbere were these officei-s^ wben tbe Bpaniards 
held posereeHsion of tbe country? Wby did tbey not 
cali on tbem at tbat tinte? If tbis be true^ ali tbat.can 
be said^ in, tbat tbey manifeat tbeir gratitude in amost 
extraordinary manner. Tbe two Tactions in Gbìli are. 
well known; prudence would require^ that tbese fac- 
tions should be kept down. Tbe possession of tbe 
country by tbe Spaniards, was entirely incompatible 
with tbe safety of tbe United Provinces. A single 
glance at the map, will suffice to satisfy any one on 
tbis head. Tbey were, tberefore, justifiable not only 
in expelling tbe Spaniards^ but in placing tbings on 
sucb a footing as to prevent tbe recurrence of tbe for- 
mer n^scbief. Tbe same course would bave been 
pursued by us, bad we made ourselves masters of 
Canada^ during tbe late or revolutiouary war, and 
the same principio would bave justified us in taking ^ 
possession of East Florida. No impartial man can 
doubt^ tbat San Martin would. bave been justifiable in 
excludingtbe leaders of botb factions from power, and 
accepting tbe autbority wbicb was tendered bim. I 
could urge no stronger reason, than tbe fact stated in 
tbe report of Mr. Poinsett: ^^unfortunately, tbis coun- 
try bas been divided into two violent and irreconcila- 
ble factions, by two powerful families. Tbe Carreras 
and Larrians, botb equally anxious to liberate tbeir 
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country, and boih using every means in their power tò 
obtaìn the command.^' The fact is not denied, tbat it 
was in consequence of tbis rivalry^ that Chili fell a 
prey to the royaligts. What was then left to San 
Martin^ after having expelled the common enemy? 
Wafi it not bis duty to prevent the renewal of these 
contentions for power, whicb in ali probability would 
have exposed Chili to a second conqnesi? By what 
means was he io do tbis? Either by expelliDg the 
leaders of both factions^ in whicb t^se he woald ex- 
cite the dissatisfàctton òf both, or by selecting pne of 
the two. It seems he preferred the latter; whether be- 
cause he considered O'Higgìns the best patriot, or that 
he had the strongest party, I am unable to say, My 
owD opinion is, that he found O'Higgins less disposèd 
to be carried away by those locai and narrow inte- 
rests, whicb have constantly marred the great cause of 
emancipation; and, on the contrary, willing to join 
with the United Provinces^ in order to render it se* 
cure. ' 

What is^ in fact, the present sitaation of Chili, 
since the royal anthorities bave been expelled? In- 
stead of being bowed down and enchained by a rutb- 
less despotism, ber ports have been thrown open to 
ali the world, she ostensibly, to say the least,bas a 
govemment of ber own, althoagh time ^ has not yet 
been allowed to form a regular and permanent consti, 
tution; a work which onght not to be done with too^ 
mncb baste. Whether there be any secret influence 
exercised by the United Provinces, by the British, or 
by any òthcr nation, I regard it of little moment in 
comparìson to the direct dominion of Spain. It is 
certain that she carries ber flag, bas a fleet and army, 
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M fre^ly pemiìUed the u^.of arms^ com^^ w^ne^s m^jT 
^nter into treaties^ or pacU^ with foreign poweraj m^ 
IP publicly i^:)LBowledged by ^be Uaited Provioces, 
fts i^n independeiit nation. Thu Ì9 fiiurely bett^r tbaii 
being a remote^ oppressed colony of Spain; Mrhen 
tbus restpred to tbe enjoyvient pf tbe$e esaeotial rigbU^ 
fipy c^iibjectiaQ ippQsed by the Uuited Froviacesj musi 
)>e of a very short duratìon. PossessiDg twice the 
physical streBgth, with the mouiitaiii9 as a barrìer^ it 
18 utterly iinpogsible that a state of subjection would 
long exist. It Ì8 much more prohable that Ohili^ with 
the advantages she oow enjoys^ with a population 
more homogeneous and compact^ with funds and 
means much less precarious, would be able to dictate 
to the other republics. Even now^ according to some^ 
she is thoQght to be more powerful tbaa the United 
FroTinces; ber naval force is^ unquestioDably^ supe- 
^ior^ and even the honor of the late victory of Mait- 
pu^ has been awarded to ber by some writers.f^ Hu- 
manly speaking^ merely^ for I pretend to no sup^r- 
natural iusight into the secrets^ ainister policy^ way- 
ward faults and mismanagements of the leading mea 
in those countries^ I regard it as a happy circumstancc^ 
that Chili and the United Provinoes^ bave combihed 

* Mr. Bland, in his report, gives the honor of this victory en- 
tirelj to the Chilians: **the rojalist^ charged fiercely, the negro 
ti'oops flinched, but the Chilians, the militia no less than the rést. 
%nìinated by an invincible fervor of patriòtism» with the shouts of 
viva la patria, carried ali before them, sword in band, or at tlie 
pHJnt of the bayonet.** P. 98. "Even in the battle of Chacabuco» 
iheÌHLsinesa was done by the Chilians." P. 97. If this be correct, 
itisnot a little snrprising^ that they should beheld in subjection 
by a handful of black troops front Buenos Ayres, in their own 
country» and with a mountain between thexou 
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tbeir streagiih itt the commoD cmiflet by wbicli U hai 
been rendered,sure« ai least^ if not ^^doubly sure/' 

f t was freqoently auggested by the frienda of Car* 
rera, that the Garrera party waa friendly to the Unit^ 
ed States^ while that of O'HiggiM ìh luclined to the 
British. I regarded this merely as a bait, for the 
porpoae of catohiog our natìonal feeling», or, at least, 
for tbe purpose of enlisting the republican party of 
the United States. It cannot be sopposed, that oH 
mccount of their excesaive love to u», the Carrerae 
would neglect any thing tbat migbt conduce to the 
interest of tbeir own country. It is veiy plainly thè 
interest of botb parties to coltivate a good understand- 
log witb the British^ and to derive from tbem ali the 
assistance tbey can; it would be foUy in eitber to re^ 
ject it. If the people of Chili, in general^ are friend- 
ly to US, and I ftrmly believe tbey are so, of what hn- 
portance ia tbe private opinion of a few individnals? 
We shoold desire the fiiendship and affection of tbe 
people of Chili, and not of San Martin or O'Higgins; 
unless, indeed, these were princes and the people no- 
thing. I am at a Iosa to conceive wbat motivo could 
actoate any government set up in those eoontries, in re- 
jecting our proffered good will and friendsbip, or any 
thing else tbat our sitoations woald permit us to offer. 

But these are selflsb ideas, narrow and contemp* 
tibie. If there be persons in Ibis country, as has been 
asserted in our public papers, and not contradicted, 
who might expect personal favors and advantages 
from the Correrà party, that is a di£ferent matter; but 
I can teli those gentlemen, that if tbey think to enlist 
our national feelìngs in order to subserve their private 
purposes, tbey are greatly mistaken. What effect 
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night be prodaced on the people of Cbìli^ by holding 
out the idea that our attachment to the Garrera party 
Ì8 so great^ that the only obstacle in the way of our 
acknowledgment of their independeiice, is their ex« 
clusiòn from the government^ I koow not; but I can 
assure them^ that our declinÌDg toaeknowledge their 
govemment, for the presenta doe» not arise from anti- 
pathy to O'Higgins, and partiality for Garrera, any 
more than a refusai of the same as respects the United 
Provinces, arises from dislike to its supreme director 
and congress, and friendship for Artigas. l'hese^ I 
hope^ are but trifling considerations in the great and 
ìmportant questìons; let these men, and their parti, 
sans dispute as they please about their respective 
claims to merit. 

The principal cause of tbose contradictory accounts^ 
that we so frequently see in our newspapers, is the 
re^ldy ear which strangers give to the tales of these 
disaffected persons; they do not stop to investigate^ 
nor, indeed, bave they the time or capacity.* They 
do not-reflect that those who are unable to gratify a 
deeper revenge, yet derive satisfaction in causing their 
enemies to be hated, and in representing them in the 
most odious colors. They lose no opportunity, and 
leave nothìng undon^^ to infume into the breasts of 
others the same inveterate hatre4 they^ feel them- 

* The foliowing extract fromNile's Register needs no comment: 
•*The same letter informs us, that everj thing is under the di- 
pection of the priests,and executed at the point of the bayonet^ 
that the congressi' &c. But a brief letter to the editor of the re- 
gister from Mr. Rodnej» *<observes« I have been agreeablj sur- 
prised with the appearance of things in this country." Voi. xiv. 
p. 327, 
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selves* PassÌDg stranerà are immediately accosted 
hj these people; supercargoes, commercial agents, 
and otlièrs^ bave their minds poisoned by tbeir tales 
of grievances and oppressions; tbey adopt and give 
tfaese circnlation witbout étopping a moment to.in- 
quire^ ho^ far they are reconcileable with probability. 
The common accounts, therefore, of the character and 
views of the Sooth Americans, onght to he received 
front such sources^ witb great distrust. The extracEs 
of letters pablisfaèd in our newspapers^ are generally 
derived from persons of tbis description; tbey take 
their impressions from some discontented individuai, 
who^ probably, if seriously called upon, woold bave 
saAcient regard tQ bis character not to glve them bis 
coDfirmation. 

' A few days after our arrivai, 1 was a good deal 
amused witb a yoùng American, witb wbom I had 
some sligbt acqoaintance. He came to me, and in a 
kind of balf wbisper, as if afraid of being overheard, 
and a mysterions face, related io me ali tbose borrors 
whicb I bave already noticed, and many more. I 
asked bim bow long he had been bere; wbether he 
had been mncb among the different classes of the peo- 
ple; wbether he spoke the language; and wbether he 
had ever been out of the United States before? He 
answered ali these questions in the negative; but said 
he had obtained bis Information from several gentle- 
men, wlio had voluntarily tendered their services to 
give bim a correct statement. I asked bim if he were 
intimately acquainted witb them; bow long he had 
known them; wfaat were tbeir characters; wbether they 
were free from bias or prejudice, or linked witb oiie 
of the smaller factions of the country? He did not 
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ÌLìMWy a^d ba4 never reflected apoQ tìiese matters; 
bat they seemed clever people; he saw ita mcitive for 
tiieir deceiving kim; and he thoaght he could irmi to 
Ins own jadgment^ as to the probabilìty or improba- 
bility of wbat they told bioi. I askeé hÌK what be 
ghould think oÌ a fVenchmaDy or Esglishmattf or Spa** 
niard^ wko ahoald eone to our country wkb tbe in« 
tentìoa of remaioing a few monthspy in order to stady 
the genius of tbe people and goTernmeftt; and in^ 
stead of making himself acqnainted with the dìffe- 
rent classes of people^ be content with tbe opinìona 
of a few of bis 4»wn countrymen, ac^identally raet 
with in the streets? There are no doubt, occasionai 
prodigies, who, witbont ever baving been out of tbeif 
own country, or baving travelled much even in that^ 
unacquainted with any langnage but their motlieT 
tongue^ by force of wonderful native sagacity^ bave 
been enabled; at a glanqe, to penetrate ali the recessesr 
of society. Or^ perhaps^ assisted by some demon^ like 
Asmodeusy in the Devi! on Two Stìcks^ who unroofedr 
the houses of Madrid^ and explained to tbe studeni 
the objects exposed to vieWi The ordinary mode, 
however^ of acquiring information, ìs mach more slòw 
and tedious. It is like one finding bis way through 
the woods; he must take many a wròng path, before 
bis good stars will direct bis steps into the right one. 
There is^ however, an easier way of avoidìng snch 
difficulties; and that is^ by baving bis opinion already 
formed before coming to the country^ which can easily 
be (Ione by becoming a partisan of one of the factions, 
and receiving its politicai creed, with becoming faith 
and submissioo. Tbe young main^ some time after- 
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wardg, told me lie thougbt he had formed bis epinions 
ratber too hastily.* 

In a familiar conversation witb one of tbeìr most 
intelììgent men^ bot eatirely friendly to tbe present 
administratìon^ I ventured to ask bim wbat was tbe 
nature of tbe complaints of tbe provinces agaìnst tbe 
capital^ and wbetber it was really trae tbat tbere bad 

*Oii my return to the United States, I read a letter in the 
newspapers, wrìtten from Buenos Ajres about this time, and at 
the first glance, was disposed to attribute it to the young man to 
whom I bave alluded, but from the following expression, *'our ar- 
rivai has excited great interest,"* &c. it would appear, either to 
bave been wrìtten by some person of.the mìssion, or to bave been 
a forgery. I cannòt brìng myself to believe the first; it is more 
probably a Spanish fabrication, intended to injure the cause of 
the patriots, with our countrymen. It is hardly to be presumed, 
that the person to whom such a letter was directed, if rea!, would 
be so indiscreèt as to insert it in the newspapers. From the mo- 
dest beginning, "I had just set my foot on shore,** the. reader is 
Tery little prepared for so deep an insight into the motives, views, 
and characters, of the South American patriots, or for so wonder- 
ful a knowledge of the prevailing wishes and feelings of the peo- 
ple* The wrìter tells us, that an insurrectìon was on foot, and 
that but for the arrivai of the coramissioners, it would un- 
doubtedly bave burst forth; ^the supreme director has either 
dono wrong, or the people bave got tired of bim; and if the 
commissioners had arrived three days later, he would have 
been tumed ont of power.** The wrìter is not dierely ac- 
quainted with every thing going on, where he has ''just set 
his foot on shore,** but bis penetrating vision pierces through 
the chain of the Andes, at the distance of twelve hundred 
miles! He tells us, "that general Brayer is with the army of 
OHìg^ns, which he in faci commands. There is at present no 
govemment in Chili, but that of the supreme director, who is 
0*Higgins, or ratber of San Martin, who is the commander in 
chief, having the supreme director under him as his lieutenant. 
OHiggins is now at St^ Jago, and it is said will remain there, 
vou II. 6 
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been an abuse of power (oward« them. He admkted 
that there had been causes of complaint^ both on ac- 
GOUDt of tbe acts of the goyemiaeiit^ and of its agents; 
bnt^ said fae^ was it to be expected tbat every cause 
of dissatìsfaction could be prevented? There are locai 
demagogues enough to aggraviate and magnify these 
complauits^ and thns exasperate a pepple not accns- 

contintiing in the command prò forma, which is in fact exercised 
bj Brajer." These are marveilous discoverìes for a man who 
has *ju9t set his ftiot on shore.'* No one can saj that the writer 
labors under anj prejudice in favor of San Martin and (VHiggins, 
at least, and of his sagacity and discemment, subsequent events 
fnrnish the most conclusive proofs. Bnt what chieflj induces me 
to think that this letter is a forgery» is the recurrence of the ex- 
pressione "thus saith general Carrera— -and thus hath the general in- 
ferrod"-- 4br no one can seriouslj suppose» that the govemment of 
the United States wouid be at the ^xpense of sending a mission to 
South America» to Uam what general Carrera tkinks of kis «ne- 
miesi ^Carrera and others, saj, that as long as the country is so 
much threatened, and surrounded as it is by the fleets and armies 
of the royalists» the govemment of Chili had better remain as it 
ÌB, suspended» or its formation postponed; and that as soon as the 
royalists are driven entirely off» and there is no further danger 
from them; the people will no longer submit tó San Martin» but 
bave a govemment of thetr own." In plain English» my dear 
friend, general Carrera says» the time to carry our plots into exe- 
cution has not yet arrived; there is nothing yet to be gained; but 
as soon as fhe hero of the Andes shall a second time bave freed 
Chili from its foes» then may we venture to plunge our daggera 
into his bearti Surely» such a sentiment could never have been 
wrìtten by the pen of a man who was sent on a friendly mission» 
to "Hhe powers that be" in South America; <*with the existing au- 
thorities» with thoae in the possession olf and exercising the sove- 
reignty» must the communication be held." I must» therefore» 
pronounce the letter a forgery; and that the reader may judge for 
himself» I have inserted it in the Appendtx; together with fletter» 
which to my own knowledge» was wrìtten by one of the mission» in 
order that Hie contrast may serve to confirm my opinion. 
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Umedf heretofore^ to tbink f^r themseìven on pQbUc 
dbira; nAày tberefore, euily led agtray. Here^ said 
lie, is one of tbe greak dUBoiIties we baite had to 
•traggle witb ia our eontest tot iudependence. Each 
proTince^ or government, as well as each petty dis- 
trict of stich province^ althougb zealous in tbe com- 
mon cause, wbkes to pinrsae ita owa course. It, 
tberefore, becomea necessary for tbe capital to exeii 
itaelf continually to bring tbem tornite tkeir effi>rte« 
To tbis salutary end, compalsion and coercion are, 
sòmetiflies, unavoidable^ but tbey can never gire ptea- 
aare to tboae wbo feei tbem. Here ia tìbe trae reaaon 
fw the diaUke to Boenoa Ayrea; and yet, auch ifitbe 
inconaiatency of tbe baman paaaiona, aboald tbe con- 
test tennÌDate bappily, abe wìU be regarded aa tbe 
common benefactreaa» We were not inattentive epec- 
tatora, aaid be, of yoiir late conteat witb Oreat Bri- 
tain, and we obaenred that your confederative ayatem 
oppoaed great obataclea to yonr carrying on tbe war 
witb efflciency; aeveral of yoor atatea almoat refaaing 
to join, and your general government appeared to 
want power to coerce a union of your atrengtb and 
reaouìrcea. From tbia, you can readily conceive tbe 
diAculty of coercing a people wbo bave formed tbe 
moat extravagant ideaa of independence, and wbo, 
enjoying a momentary aecurity from Spain tbrougb the 
very meana taken by Buenos Ayrea, are, notwith- 
atanding, deairoua of placing tbemaelvea beyond ber 
control. And what, air, would be tbe reault abould 
every province and petty diatriet follow tbe example 
ef Artigaa? Buenoa Ayrea would not be able to raiae 
tboae armiea wbich bave kept tbe Spaniah power in 
check, in the upper provincea, and which^ like the 
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(itone o{ dysiphos, tlireateos to roll down and crash 
those below. Salta, , Tucuman, Cordova, Mendoza^ 
and the rest, each acting in its own way, would sepa- 
rately fall an easy conquest to the army of Lima; 
which tiow requires the combined forces of ali to re- 
sisi. The capital would be rednced io very narrow 
limits, its resources would be cut o£P, its commerce 
with the interior destroyed; and, although. we should 
make a brave resistance, we would probably be sub* 
duedat last, and ibis flonrishing city, like Monte Yideo^ 
Garaccas,Comana,and Barcelona of Yenuzoela, would 
exhibit only a beap of ruins, instead of being what 
it ìs now, the moat formiicMe enemy to the Spanish 
power in America. The re-conquest of Chili, which 
has fiUed the Spaniards with despair, would not bave 
taken place; Paraguay^ which hugs herself in ber in. 
glorious security, purchasedby the blood and treasure 
of Buenos Ayres, could not resisi^ the Spanish army 
descending from Perù, or ascending the Parana; and 
as to Artigas, although he might for a time enjoy bis 
wild independence, in consequence of having no fixed 
habitation, yet this would not be the case with the 
inhabitants of towns, and those engaged in the pursuit 
of agriculture, should Spain resolve to adopt the pian 
of extermination which has been followed by Morillo. 
The war in Perù could not be continued a single mo- 
ment witfaout the aid of Buenos Ayres; for what ul- 
timate object could be gained by mere bands of gue- 
rillas, unsupported by a regolar army? Buenos Ayres 
has introduced a regular system, the want of which, 
has given sach advantages to the Spaniards in other 
parts of America, and she has been the nursery of 
officers) regularly instructed in the newest and best 
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prìnciples of the mìlìtary art This ìs no tìme to be 
tiver scrupalous ftbout form^ when we ar^e endeavoring 
to saye the state from threatened destraction. 

Whatever weight there may be in these remarks^ it 
ìs certain, that very little gobd sense is eyi]aced by 
those persons who form their opinions of what they 
see and bear in these countrìes, by applying the rules 
and prìnciples they bave acqnìred under an order 
of thìngs entirely different It requires a mind ren- 
dered liberal hy the contemplation of human nature^ 
under its yarions inodifications^ to jodge corréctly of 
any foreign country; this is one of the . reasons why 
the observations of strangers^ are regarded by the 
people of the countries described^ as ridiculous and 
impertinent A HoUander admires no country ifaat is 
not flat and marshy^ the Swiss must bave mountains, 
and the Grreenlander thinks there is no feast without 
whale-oil and blubber. 

About ten days after our arrivai^ the ibdependence 
of Chili was celebrated in the city. The illumi- 
nations^ and other public demonstrations^ were con- 
tinued during three successive days, as is usuai on 
ali occasions of this kind. The flags of Chili, and 
the United Provinces, were suspended from the ca- 
bildo, and the independence of Chili publicly announc- 
ed by bando^ or proclamation, in the plaza. The py- 
ramid of tUe revolution, was elegantly ornamented 
with flags, and a variety of patriotic inscriptions. I 
observed a great deal of satisfaction expressed in the 
countenances of the people, e^pecially those of the 
country, very different from the stupid gaze of amaze- 
ment I had remarked at Rio. In the afternoon, the 
youth from some of the higher seminaries of leatning, 
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abdut seveiily or eighty ìd number^ marcbed to tke 
pyramid in processione beaded by the professors, antd 
after reading the inscriptions and making tbeir ob« 
servatioDs^ dispersed. Soon after^ the boys front 
the different schools marched with flags^ in different 
companies; ^to the number of at least six or eight hnn* 
dred. They formed a hoUow square^ cnclosing the 
pyramid^ and raised the national song; each side of a 
square singing a stanza alternately^ and the whole 
joining in the chorus^ at the sàme time waying their 
flags.* When they had sung their hymn, some of 
ihose who excelled.. in speaking, stood forward and 
delivered patriotic orations^ After tbis^ a dialogae 
was kept up for some time^ wfaich consisted of ques- 
tions put by one for the sake of the answers given by 
another^ containing some simple propositions of poli- 
tìcal and civil liberty^ o^ patriotic sentiments^ together 
with professione of veneration for their religion. The 
combination of such expressions as ^lo8 derechos del 
hombre^^^ and ^'nvbestra santa religion catolica/^ had 
a strange effect to.my ear^ but I do not, for this^ pre* 
tend to condemn it; although it differs from what I 
bave been accustomed to^ circumstance» may render 
it necessary and proper bere. I am disposed to be- 
lieve^ tbat the rising generation are far from being in- 
clined to superstition and bigotry; the danger i^^ their 
neglecting religion^ whìch is so essential to every well 
regulated state; it may he prudente also^ to associate 
in the minds of their youth^ the cause of religion with 
that of their country^ so that both may he esteemed by 
this means^ more sacred. Few of these boys appear- 
ed to exceed twelvè years of age; they were dressed; 
ìq general^ iike those of our cìiies^ but a proportion^ 
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salicìeiit to be remarked, were a good deal bronzed; 

tìie greater part^ bowever/bad good wmptexioDS^ 

aad ali had animated and expressive dounteoanoes. 

Amongst Ùìe crowd of people coUected in order to be 

amused^ or to catch the fire of patriotism from^his ex- 

bibition^ the ftgares wfaich most attracted my notice^ 

were «everal of the gaachos of the neigfaborìng pam- 

pas, who sat on their horaes with mach grayity and 

composure^ apparenti^ pleased with wfaat was pass* 

iiig> but tfaat pleasnre very faintly expressed in their 

ccrantenances. There is no doubt^ that these exbi- 

bitions mnst bave a powerful effect on ali classés of 

society, and^ with the youth, they giye rise to senil- 

ments and feelings inseparable from their very exist- 

ence. I aflerwards found, that it is the custom for the 

boys to go through the same ceremony once a week. 

I bave been informfed, that much more of this enthn- 

siasm, reseiiiUlìng that of the French revolution, pre- 

vailed some time ago; from which, it has been in- 

ferred^ that the interest in the cause itself^ is on the 

wane; in this, however, I do not agree^ but rather be- 

lieve^ that it is owing to its having settled down into 

something more deep and solid than the first effer- 

^escence of pnblic spirit; there is, evidently, less de- 

monstration of entbnsiasm in the cause of independ« 

enee in oar country, than dnring the period of the 

revolution, but no one can suppose that it rests upon a 

leds solid foundation. 

Prìnted copies of the declaration of independence 
of Chili, were seut to each of the commissioners, to- 
getber with medals, struck on the occasion, in gold 
and Silver. lattended a theatre in the evening, where 
Kfìinciony or ceremony, was got up for the occasion. 
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I shall defer the description of this amusement^ until 
I shall make some further observations on the event 
just described. From this public and solemn ex- 
pressione there was no room left to doubt^ that the 
idea of holding Chili in subjection, had nothing in it 
of reality. This I could gather from a thousand minor 
circumstances^ while on the spot^ which ^produced & 
much stronger conviction in my mind of their sin» 
eerity^ than any thing I am able to state. As the re- 
qonquest of Chili has been variously related^ I will 
give the reader ivhat I bave been able to collect front 
the means and opportonities afforded me. 

The first revolutionary movement in Chili^ was at 
Santiago^ the capital^ on the 18th of July^ 1810; when 
the captain-general^ Carrasco^ was deposed^ and the 
count de la Conquista was appointed to succeed him» 
On the ISth of September follo wing^ a .|neeting was 
held of the great land holders^in the city before men- 
tioned^ and it was determined to establìsh a provi- 
sionai government on the same principles with those 
éiet up in other parts of South America^ to govem for 
the time being^ in the name of the king.* Mr. Foin- 

* It ìs stated in '*The Oufline/' that "the junta of Buenos 
Ajres» conscious of the advantages which would result'from the 
provinces of Chili joinìng the re^volutioD, sent to Santiago, Don 
A. Jonte» a person weil acquainted tvith the inhabitants of that 
capital» with instructions to endeavor to hasten the depositìon of 
the Spanish govemorsj" alse that, when the revolution took 
place, Jonte remained there as charge d'affaires, and in that ca- 
jmcitj, succeeded in persuading the junta of Chili to send three 
hundred men to the assistance of Buenos Ajres. P. 149. The 
supplement, or gazette extraòrdinarj of Buenos Ajres, of ISth 
Feb. 1811, contains a letter from the junta of Santiago, making 
a voluntarj tender of assistance to Buenos Ajres, which w^ re^ 
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seti observes^ that the creoles of Chili rejoiced at 
the success of Buenos Ayres^ ^Hhey wished to foUow 
what they considered a noble example^ but were re- 
strained by their naturai limìdity." But the impulse 
was given by the arrest of three of the principal in- 
habitants of Santiago^ Ovalle^ Roxas, and Vera; the 
two first were sent to Lima, the latter, a Buenos 
Ayrean, feìgned himself sick, and according to Mr. 
Foinsett^ ^^from the castle of Yalpariaso^ where he 
was confined, incited the Chilians to reclaim their 
countrymen^ and to protest against this act of oppres- 
sione which he represented as the prelude to a general 
persecution of the creoles. He excited their fears to 
such a degree^ that they gathered courage from des- 
pair, and addressed a strong remonstrance to the cap- 
tain-general, which alarmed him, and induced Idm to 
recai those gentlemen he had accused of treasonable 
practices/' This step was followed up by deposing 
the captain-general, as already stated, and the esta- 
blishment of a providional governmen^ a measure 
which naturally led to others of a stili bolder cast, 
until they were fairiy launched on the tempestuous sea 
of liberty. When Mr. Poinsett speaks of the ^^na- 
tarai timidity'^ of the Chilians^ I presume he does noi 
mean that they are any way deflcient in constitutional 
courage orenterprise; bis meaning is to he gathered 
from what he says of the composition of the society^ 
the prevalence of the feudal system^ without its war- 

ceiTed with the strongest expressions of gratitude. The jimta of 
Chili, at this tìme» was composedof the foUowing persoDs: the 
marquis de la Piata, Dr. Juan Martin^z de Rosas, Ignacio Car- 
reta, (father of the Carreras,) Francisco Xavier de Rejoai Jaau 
Enrique Rosales, with two secretaries. ^ 

VOL. II. 7 
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like ekariieter; nearly the sane reasoQ why no re¥o- 
lutionai'y moveme^ts ha,ve taken place ìd Lower 
Feru.^ ^^The cQnditbn of the people of Chili, le 
difer^nt from that of any of the other Spaoish col»- 
nieg; the country is fpr the most part in the haode of 
large proprìetorsi, who let oat theìr lands to tetiants^ 
upon the condition of personal service, and of the 
payment of a moderate rent in produce; as the lan4^ 
lord may, at will^ drive the tenani from his fiirm^ or 
augment the rent according to the increased rahie. 
The farmers are deterred from improving their houses 
or land; and content themselves witli raising what 
Ì8 neeessary to pay the landlord^ and to suhsist their 
fhmilies; most of the large estates are grazing farms^ 
and the personal services of the tenants consista prin- 
cijially^ in tending the eattle; they are expected at ali 
titnes, however^ to be ready to obey the orders of the 
landlord.'^ It is not at ali surprising^ that the land* 
holdersy or aristocracy of Ghili^ should have beem timid 
in beginning the revolution. AH agree, however, that 
the population is good^ and that the difficulty of eie- 
vattng their condition is not difficult, and that much 
has been done towards it since the late expulsion of 
the Spaniards.f la Buenos Ayres^ notbing of tbis 

"* **IiiL Lima there has heea no rQvphtiomiry movemeot» The 
laiided estates are in the hands of large prqprietors, aod ajce cul- 
tivàted ^>y slaves; they are fearfui that any attempi to change thcv 
form of government, would be attended by a loss of their prpperty» 
and from the great number of blacks and mulattoes in thi^ vice- 
royalty, the conlest would probably terminate in the same manner 
as the revolution of St. Domingo.'' 

t Nobiiity has been entirely abolished since O'Hi^ns, (or» if 
you WÌII9 since San Martin» for 1 have heard him censured for it by 
a British officer» at Buenos Ayres,) became director. Mr. Bland 
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kiad prefàiledf the {Hsi^le ìTere essentially demo- 
cratic; and^ coiisequently, less timid than thè fìch 
landholders of Cfaili^ who bad mach at gtake^ aiìd 
wére^ tbeteforé^ more exposed te the hasardé <tf a 
thmk^e, Whòse consequence» céàld not easily b€ càl- 
calatedé The same oAose^ I ani coùTiiiced, hàs veiy 
■iiich embarraesed the progress of the revolution in 
other parte of Booth America^ as well as in New 
Splùn^ while the secret of the greater energy id the 
popalatioii of Saenos Aytesy is (bis tfemocratic cha- 
racterof ite poputatioD. 

Tbeyear after the revolutioii^ (Aprii, 1811,) a con- 
|;ress was ealled fifom the sevetal provinces of Chili; 
bttt in the néatt time, thè same intrigues were set oh 
fòot by the audièileiay as^ in Buenos Aytesj witb a view 
of givifig the aseenèincy to the Bpamards. Fìg;aeroÉl^ 
a Spanish oAcer/wlifo had been takefi^ iùto thes^ervite 
of the jnnta, wa8 the kstrament by which this Was te 
be ^Baeted. He atteAipted to pot dotrii the patriots 
efr the day appointed for the eleetion of tbe deputìes 
ef Santia^ & bftttle enuned in the public square, in * 
whioh the royaUst» were defèated. On tfald occasiona 
the elder of the tfaree Carrei^as, (sons of'the meiiber 
of the junttty) theii a major of grenadieri^ greatl^ 
dis^ingaished hSmfstlt, and ande a coiklnencenient of 
the ÌBiportant part whioh he alìterwards actéd in the 
affiiirs of this eouAtry.^ TheatndienciawaspotdoWny 

States in his report, that the mayorasgos, or feudal privìleges, have 
been in like manner abolished. What more important steps to 
elevate a peopleP A constitutio^! a constHution^ some cry oat; 
bnt is ii not bj such measures that thej are fitted for a constitiitieu? 
* This is the Canora of whom I have spoken; like many other 
young Amerìcans» he was serving in the Spanish armies when the 
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ibe chamber of appeals established^ and the viceroy 
banished. 

Disputes 800II after took place, in the congress; the 
members for Gonception, complained that this portion 
of Chili was not fairly represented. The dispute 
wasy finally, settled between the provinces of Goncep- 
tion and that of Santiago^ as would appear by a kind 
of treaty, containing articles of confederation^ signed 
by O'Higgins on the pàrt of the provinpe of Gon- 
ception. In this paper^ the name of Garrera does 
not appear. The congress after this^ proceeded in its 
sessions for a time^ with apparent harmony^ and passed 
the varìous decreés whicb bave nniformly marked th& 
incipient stages of the revolution. There was mach 
to he done before there could be said to be any posi- 
tive advancement towards civil liberty. A writer in 
the Maryland Gensor^ professedly an advocate of ge- 
neral Garrera^ (as he appears to think him entirely in 
the right^) makes a remark which deserves attention: 
^^It may be necessary bere to remark^ that the whole 
power was^ at this tinte, in the hands of the Larrains; 
between them and the Garreras, there has always ex- 
isted a family fend. We believe firmly, that both 
families were the friènds of liberty, or to speak more 
correctly, of the independence of South America; for 
^hes^ unhappy coùntries have mever known cimi lù 
herty under the authority ófeitherj^ While this ad- 
niission from a writer who avowedly takes the side of 

t^volution broke out in America» andmade his escape in order ta 
enlist in the-cause of his éountry. He has pnblished a manifesto» 
justifjing his conduci» and crìminating his politicai enemies; it is, 
well wrìtten»but there is no reason whjthe good old rule should 
be departed from in this instance, audi alterem partem* 
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Garrera^ satisfies me of the uselegjsness of entering 
into the "question of their comparative morits, I am 
not a little surprised at the pains he has taken to en- 
fist the public feeling in favor of one of them. With 
respect to the concluding part of what I have quoted,' 
if the writer means that civil liberty as Ì8 enjoyed in, 
thÌ8 country f was never experienced under either, he 
only says in other words^ that the revolution in Chili 
wa8 not attended by a prodigy! We ought to look at 
the previous condition of the people, observe the 
starting point^ and see whether any change has taken 
place: that the great wórk should be perfected in a day^ 
or a year^ or even ten years, was not to be expected 
by any rational man. If the writer meatis that there 
was not as much done as mìght; have been expected, 
he ought to have stated, specifically, the quantum of 
improvement that we had a rìght to expect; for without 
fixing some standard, it is difficult to come to any 
agreement. Some men are much more sanguine, per- 
baps visionary, than otbers, and some, perhaps, ex- 
pect too little; the man pf experìence and discretion^. 
will avoid extremes. ' It is far from my inteution to 
go into a minute examiiiation of the family feuds be- 
tween the Carreras and the Larrains; I have said 
enoQgh to shew, that the profit or advantage to be 
derived from settling the merits of the dispute, would 
noi repay the difBculty and labor oJT the investigation. 
This is certain, that it has been the cause of serious 
misfortunes to the country.^ 

♦ I will bere mention a fact which had a powerful effect on my 
mind. While at Monte Vìdeo, general Cacrera, in the course of a 
tonversation in which he endeavored to produce an unfavorable 
impression on my mind towards his three great euemies> Puejrre- 
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After the aSkir of Aprila 1811^ the.next occasioii in 
^ which the Garreras were conspicaous, was in Sep« 
tember of the same year; .whetif at the instigation oi 
the Larrains^ who were then the leadem in the coft- 
^ gressy the three brothers, the eldf st a major^ and the 
others in lower grades^ attacked the artillery barrack»^ 
and seized the commander: this officer waa an Euro- 
pean^ and auspected of being favorable to the prince^g 
of Brazils. Mr. l^oinaett states^ ^Hhat after ibis ae- 
tion^ some reform was made in the rc^resentaticm^ and 
the congrega commenced busineas by inviting ali who 
were inimicai to the prei^ent order of thiiigs^ to retìre 
from the kingdom. Tbey rendered the ckrgy i»i- 
mical to the cause of independence, by forbidding them 
to receive aiiy money from their parishioners^ for ih% 
performance of their clerical duties; assigning a mo* 
derate salary to the cnrates in lieu of fees. They 
passed an act manumitting the future oflEspring et 
slaves^ and declared^ tbat ali slave» broogbt into 
Chili after this perioda should receire their freedoai 
i^fter six months residence. They opened the porta 
to commerce^ and published commercial vegulationa* 
The m^mbers of the cahUdo were miade electàTe^^ 

don, San Martin» and Ò'Hi^ns, stated, that general Lecor had 
fumished him the means of publishing a memoir, or exposition, of 
their charàcters and conduct. This was before bis brothcrs were 
put tb deatfa, and» I presume» \i ìs the same wliieh has been poh. 
lish^d» as havìng been drawn forth by that melanchol; event. 
What object could general Lecor bave in procurìng this publì-^ 
cation? It is very evident, io sow dissentions in the patriot ranks. 
Carrera should have scorned to be the instrument for this purpose; 
at the same time» the fact speaks much in favor of the persons thus 
abused. 

* It may be added» that presses were established, schoois open-^ 
ed» and a variety of other important measures taken» 
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The first junta^ or executive council^ was composed of 
ieven members. The struggle for power between the 
ikmily of the Larrains and thatof the Garreras^ com- 
Meaced at this period. After the soGcessful attack on 
the artillery barracks^ the eldest was promoted to the 
colonelcy ef the greiiadiers, and the youBgest to that 
of the artillery; fremi the barracks of tbese ofiicers^ a 
remimstrance was addressed to the congressi which 
induced that body to depose the junta of seven^ and 
to appoint an executive of five. The elder Carrera 
entered luto the govemment od this occasion. This 
jttnta did uot long endure the control of the legis- 
lative body^ and the congress was dissolved on the 
Sd September^ 181 i. Some of the members of the 
executive resigned on this occasion^ and a new jantai 
was formedy consistiAg of three persons; J« M. Car-» 
rera^ J. Portale^ and J. M. Cerda. The members 
of the southern provinces^ protested loudly against 
Aia fiagrant bree4:k of the privilegea of the people, 
and upon tfaeir arrivai in Coneeption^ excited theìr 
constitaents to oppone the executive of Santiago^ and 
to take up arms in defence of theit rights.'' If these 
lacts be oorreet^ and there is no rtason to doubt them^ 
the Garreras are represented as commencing the civil 
feud^ if not by nsurpation^ at least by high handed 
and flagrant outrage. The statement of Mr. Foin- 
sett^ is supported by ^^The Outline,^^ but in strong 
langnage of reprobation. <^Tbe Carreras being en- 
couraged by the happy result on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, formed a pian for placing themselves at the head 
of the govemntent; one of the» was major in the gre- 
nadiers^ another a captain in the artillery. Having 
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sacceeded in^gaining an ascendaucy over the men in 
their dìfferent corps^ they put themselves at the head 
of the troops on the 15th of November^ 181 1, and 
compelled the congreas to depose the members which 
composed the junta, and te nominate in their stead^ 
three new members^ one of whom was J. M. Carrera. 
The junta decreed that a new regiment of cavaliy^* 
which was called grand guardia nacional^ shoald be 
formed^ and J. M. Garrera was appointed colonel of 
it^ that they might socóeed tu keeping their usurped 
power. Thus strengthened^ the junta proceeded to 
dissolve the congress; which they did on the Sud of 
December, 1811. The new junta was entirely bias- 
ed by the Carreras^ to whom the young military were 
likewise devoted. They ruled without control, and, 
notwithstanding the acknowledgment of king Ferdi- 
nand, which had been made by the preceding govern- 
ment, they cfaanged the Spanish for a tri-colored fiag. 
The Garreras did not peaceably enjoy their usurped 
power, they were tbreatened with four conspiracies; 
which they succeeded in suppressing.^' 

Jt appears that in consequence of this conduct of * 
the Garreras, the flames of civil war were lighted up. 
Forces were coUected on both sides, and marched to 
the banks of the rfver Manie, which separates San- 
tiago from Gonception. The latter being destitute of 
resources, was forced to submit to the capital. A cir- 
cumstance took place shortly afterwards, which places 
the conduct of the Garreras, in a light, if possible, 
stili more unfavorable. The second brother, who had 
now become colonel of the grenadiers, attempted to 
awe the executive into his own measures. J. M. Gar- 
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r«ra resigned his office in the junta^ and hig father 
was appointed in bis stead. These are facts^ which 
cannot be satisfactorily explained away; tbey clearly 
prove^ that wbatever virtùes the Carreràs might bave 
possessed^ wbatever merit is due to their exertions in 
the cause of iadependence^ their insatiate thirst for 
power, proved their own ruia and that of their coun- 
try. The brothers were- af terwards reconciled, and S. 
M. Garrera \^as reinstated in the junta. A constitu- 
tion was framed^ and being signed by the military 
the cabildo^ and ali the respectable inhabitants, was 
adopted by the government; one of its principal fea- 
tures was, that the power of the state ahould he in- 
vested in a senate. The first junta^ had^been acknow- 
ledged by tbe regency of Spain> and the intercourse 
with Lima had been uninterrupted; during this time 
the' dissentions, however^ between the two provinces^ 
had induced the viceroy io attempt the execution of a 
pian for extinguishing the flame of the revolution; 
troops were thrown into the province of Conception^ 
and possession was takeq of the principal military 
points on the south of Chili. Exertions were now 
made by the Carreràs to repel them, they, marched 
with their forces to thè banks of the Manie. J. M. 
Garrera, at the head of Ave hundred men, crossed the 
river in the night time, and surprised the enemy's 
camp at Yuerbas Buenas^ on which they retreated to- 
wards Conception, but were overtaken by the Cbili- 
ans at St. Carlos, and an obstinate engagement en- 
sued, in which both claimed the victory. The roya- 
lìsts then retired to Ghillan. While J. M. Garrera, 
left his brother at the head of the main« body, he 
VCL. n. 8 
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marched agaiiist Tàlcagnana^ whicb he took hy aa* 
sault.^ Ghillan waa aflerwards besieged^ but withoat 
auccess. 

It ia stated b jr the author of ^<The Oatline/' tbat th^ 
janU being freed from the inflaence of the Garreraf 
by their absence in the army^ proceeded to re-model 
the anny^ and establish themaelveer at Talca^ so aa t^ 
be near the aeat of war. He further atatea, ^^that the 
amy contiBued under the command of J. M. Garrera^ 
who vuled withoat control over the country where bis 
troopa were statbned^ but the people growing weary 
' of his deapotism^ aa well aa the devastations coi^niit* 
, ted by his arn^^ openly dedared tfaroughout tbt 
|whole inten^^ncy of ConceptioR fbr the royalists. 
Garrera proved himself^ l^kewise^ an unskilful general^ 
and the government deter mined to remake Idm*. Oft 
the 24th NoTember^ 1813^ O'Higgitia waa i^pokted 
to the command of the army. Garrera refused to re*-^ 
aìgn^ but the army declarìng in favor uf O'Higgins^ 
he was obliged toyield^ and afierwards on his way t^. 
Santiago he was takei^ prisoner and conducted t» 
ChUlan.'^ Mr. Poinsett sknply states^ that the 
junta proceeded to re-model the army^ and appointed 
C>^Higgin3 general in chief^ in place of Garrera^ at 
which the three brothera took offence, and witbdrew 
from the army. General Gainsa^ arrived from Lima 
with reinforcements^ and an active campaign immedi- 
ately ppetted^ in wfaicb^ according tq ^The Outline/^ 
O'Hig^ns displayed activity and mìUtary skill. But 

"^"The gftnisons left at Pereja in Tafoaguana and La Concepì 
tion» were incomiderable» and their cbiefs escaped to Peni at the 
approaxsh of the patriots» who thus reeovered those pkices*'^-«The 
Outline»p»irs. 
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the royàlists bbiikg Getter sopplied witli cicvalry, en* 
deavored to reach the capital by forced marches^ but 
were indacfed by the generaUhip of O^Hi^ins^ to 
abandòn their plan^ after they had crossed the Maule^ 
and tàken possession of Talea. The captare of thk 
place^ by the royàlists, and thè precipitate retreat of 
ibejonta^ occàdioiied a cothniotion in Bantiago^, the 
jonta was dissolved^ and Lastra^ the gòvtoior of Tal- 
pataido^ deùlared sapreoife director. At this criticai 
jonctaréy the capital being siili threatened^ nà acconii'- 
modation was cdBfected ihrtagh the mediation of coni- 
modorè Hill ^rar^ conimandiiig thè Britisb squadron in 
Uie Paiciftc; by thié, it was agreèd, that the royàlists 
ahould evacuate thè territory of Gfaili^ in the òourse of 
two riionths^ thàt the Spanish regency shouid. be ac- 
]tnowledged> à!nd that depntìes shouid be fieni to the 
Spanish cortes. The treaty was signed od tfate 0fh 
Mayy 1814. In the mean timey the Càrreras had 
éscàped froni their place of confiilement in Ghillan, 
and were actively èngaged in collecting their parti- 
sans. The troops in Santiago joined their standard^ 
and £&€y depoaei Laitra on the SSi Jìuguat, 1814w 
Thè junta was re-éstablisfaed with J. M. Garrera as its 
president. The author of <^The Ontline/^ states, that 
tie infaabitants of Santiago, had no particular attach- 
nkent to Lastra, but highly disapproved of this new 
revolution which again placed the Garreras at thè 

* There appears to hnvé always been some leaven of malcon- 
tdais in this place, to take advantage of the reverses of the patri- 
ota» hot openly in fiivorof Spain» but eavertly^ by taking sides 
with one qf the faetionSf as cimveniencs suited. I entertain no' 
doabtbat that infinite pains haye been taken bj the royàlists to 
Uow the flamea of civil discord. 
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head of the government; and that the return of 
O'Higgins with bis army front Talca^ was immediate-r 
ly desìred. He^ in consequence/marched towards the 
capital. According to Mr. Poinsett^ hia object on 
this occanioiiy was to enforce the treaty eptered inta 
with the royali^tsi apd that the conduct of the Garre^ 
vas arose from their not being inclnded in the general 
anmesty^ and gtipulation for the release of prisoners; 
but I bave not seen this matter any where satisfatto* 
rily explained.^ The armi^s of Garrera and O'Hig- 
gins^ met on the plains of Maypo^ then the scene 
of a disgracefnl civil feud^ but afterwards of the glo- 
rious yictory that will ever be celebrated in the an« 
hals of American liberty. According tò Mr. Poin- 
sett, a bloody battile was fought which terminated in 
ikvor of Garrera. It appeared that the viceroy of 
Lima had refused to ratify the treaty^ and that Osorio 
was advancing with reinforcements he had brought^ 
with the intention of striking a decisive blow; the civU 
war ttas instantly endei^ and both partiea united 
againat the common enemy. Garrera is said to bave 
gtven dissatisfaction by displacing a number of offi- 
cers^ who were the best in the servite^ as soon as. he 
had the power in bis hands, which gave rise to dis- 
contents and desertions. He resigned the command 
to O'Hìggins and returned to the capital. Osorio, ai 
the head of four thousand men, advanced as far as 

* Would this have justìfied them in deposing the government? 
I am ppt disposed to decide hastilj whether it would or would 
not. It must be kept in mind that none of the partieé, at this 
time were eontending for absolute independence from Spitin; that 
was reserved for San Martin and O'Higgins, on the expulsion of 
the Spanish authorities. 
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Gachapoal^ and O'Higgins shut bimself up in Ranca- 
gaa^ agaÌDst which a successioa of attacks was made^ 
dnring thirty-six hours. Carrera approached with 
reinforceménts^ wbich induced Osorìo^ at first to re-^ 
treat, bot Carrera falling back upon Santiago^ be re- 
newed the attack^ and O'Higgins was entirely defeat- 
ed. J. M. Carrera escaped across tbe moantains with 
abont six bundred troops^ and in ali about two thou-, 
sand refugees of every age and sex^ songht pirotèction' 
from tbe neighboaring republic. A number of tbem 
^ent down to Buenos Ayres^ or dispersed in the 
neigbbouring provinces. The wbole of the captain- 
generalship^ fell luto tbe bands of the royalists^ in 
October^ 18i4^ and nnmerous {proscriptions^ arrests^ 
and pùnisbments foUowed. Upwards of a bundred 
of the principal inbabitants^ among whom was tbe 
father of tbe Carreras^ were transported to the island 
of ^foan Femandez. Eyery tbiig done by tbe pa« 
tiiùts was annuUed/the schools were shut np^ the 
vévolntionary writings were destroyed wberever. they 
could be fouìid^ tbe printing presses demolished^ and 
tbe penalty of death denounced againstthose who 
woiild not bring in their arms and surreiider tbem up. 
No pains were spared to obliterate every trace of the 
revolution. Tbe European Bpanlards^ and a censi- 
derable proportion qf tbe clergy^ again raised tbeir 
beads. It is said^ that even some among tbe native 
Americans^ dlsgusted with the feuds and dissentions 
which bad prevailed^ gladly embraced the promises 
of quiet and security in a return to tbeir former state. 
There can be little doubt that the combined forces 
of the ]L.arrains ^nd Carreras^ would bave been suffi- 
ciente if not to bave expelled tbe enemy^ at least to 
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bave profracted the coAtest^ aiid hàve Wom them cut. 
The fiipaniards evidenitly saw the advantages to be 
derived from thete divisions io Ghili^ add probàbljr 
Used every means to fbmeiit ihem; it would not be a 
wild conjectare that the Oarreras had béen «iiffered U$ 
eàcape from Ghillan^ with the express yièw of éeeing 
the flames of civil war once more lighted: hp betweeif 
these factioiis^ whose matttal hatred had béen grada- 
ally increàsiog. While at Boenos Ayres^ I had 
frequent opportanities of seeing the deadly hatitod of 
, the partigans of Carrerato San Martin and O^Hig- 
^nt; ìt evén exceeded that of the old Spaniard9^ 
who look upon the former^ as the moèt serions enemy 
their cause has over had in America.^ After thè re- 
verses experienced by San Martin at Talca^ it is siiid^ 
that some attempts were made àt Santiago^ by the old 
fipaniards^ and the Garreraa conjointly^ to prodnce a 
counter revolution; K think this improbable, yet such 
is the^ violence of the party animosity between the 
leaders^ that sueh a thing is far from being impossi- 
ble. 

Ban Martin^ who was about this timo appointed go- 
vemor of Guyo^ immediately sat àbout organazing an 

^ I tùok a good deal of paios to ascertain their feelÌDgs to 
\rard8 San Martin. I was enidiled to do this by an intimacy with 
a person who was friendly co the old order of things^ and at the 
same time personally intimate with thè Carreras. I particularly 
dbserved that diey were both extravagantly^ elated at the disper- 
8Ìon of San Màttin's anny at Tdca; but I believe there was im> 
understanding between them; the Spaniards rejoiced because 
there was a hope for them in the ruin of San Martin»— the Carrera 
party saw in it. a prospect of being again elevated to powei>*-it 
^as not unlikely that they jnìght combine to eflÈet the same ob« 
ject with very diflferent views. 
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urmy for die purpose of attemptìng the re-conqÉciat of 
Cliili. But this WM the work of time. It was noi 
imtil ihe be^niiiiig of the year 1817^ more than two 
years «ftér tlie conquesfty that he found hinmelf fally 
prepared to scale the Audes^ with aà araiy of foar 
thoasand men; an énterpriae whìch has heen justly 
ranked anonggt the boldert military > achievements. 
Like a ^;feat and prndent g^jaeràl* he risked sothing 
uatU he foaod himself penfectlty prejiared^ haviog 
trained and dìsciplined his araiy with incredible paiu. 
His march aerosa the moiintaios^ was execiited with 
so mach skittt that he descended into Chili before it 
was knpwn that he was oa his way. I shall^ proba* 
bly, bave occasioìi to say more of the passage of the 
Aiides^ in the conrse of this work» It has been stated^ 
ihat bis army consisted of two thoasand Chiliaa re* 
li^ees^ and two thòasaacl negroes from Buenos Ayres! 
Thi% With a yiew at once to detract from the merit 
of San Martin^ and to take aWay from the United 
Frovinces^ aU the credit of the aflkir. The nomber . 
of Chìlians in the army of San Martin, did not ex- 
ceed a few handred; the nvmber of negroes, proba* 
bly, amoanted to a thoasand or twelve handred; the* 
remainder were whites of the United Provinces. The 
great reliance of San Martin, was on his own corps 
of cayalry, twelve handred strong, disciplined with 
great pains by bimself; as a eavalry oflScer in parfi. 
calar, he is said.greatly to excel. It woald have 
been nnnecessary to have noticed tbese particulars, 
if certatn writers^ who listening only to tfaeir preja- 
dices, had not taken pains to detract from tbe merits 
qì this ofllcer. There is bat one sentiment among tbe 
disinterested and impartial^ with respect to the pari 
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9t the Uoiled Prarinoes, and of their general^ San 
Ibrtia^ in thii gieat military achievemeot; and 
Bottiiiig can more atrongly eyince the deeply-rooted 
prejudice of those who would attempt to deprive 
tben of their jaat §hare of its honors. 

Oor arrivai at Buenos Ayres, happened to be duriog 
lent; the circtts and theatre were closed, &nd public 
amnaenenta anàpended. My cariosity was a good 
deal excited to see the boU-fighUi; the favorite amase- 
memi in ali Spaniah coantries. Aa soon aa the dr- 
ena waa opened^ I took the earliest opportunity of at- 
iending it It ia a circolar amphitbeatre^ capable of 
cnnlaining helween two and three thoasand persona. 
ia abont one hnndred and fifty feet in dia- 
r, wìtb an eacloaore of abont six feet hìgb^ with 
at interrala, enlBciently wide to admit the 
bndy af n ann; at one end there ia a amali covered 
pcn» witk atalla, in which the bulla were confined^ 
and opening into the arena by a gate. On the oppo- 
atte aidk, there waa a Urge gate, at which the buUs 
were dragged ont, afier being killed. I found the 
piare cnnttderably crowded; but chiefly by the lower 
daaseaof people; at leaat the females appeared to be 
andi. At one side of the toro, there was a seat ap- 
propriated to the cìij anthorities; formerly^ the vice- 
foy, and aome of the ^indpal public functionariesi 
^d, alaoy their places set apart; but this is no longer 
the case, aa it is considered even disreputable for 
thoae persons to be seen bere. The town-major, who 
ia the chief officer of the police, always attends oa 
theae occasions, and presides, in order to prevent any 
disorder or disturbance. Immediately below his seat, 
tfiere was a band of music, which played before the 
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comaencemeBt of the bull-ftghts^ and daring tbe in* 
ienrals betweea tbeni, When the spectators bad be^ 
gon to assemblea a guard of soldiers^ about thirty in 
namber^ was marched into the arena^ and after going 
thraugh avariety of evolations^ were divided into amali 
detachments^ and ""distrìbuted through the diflTerent 
parta of the toro. The different combatante who were 
to display their skill and courage on the occasion, 
carne forward^ and made their obeisance to tbe town-^ 
major^ and then retired to their placea* The first 
two were on horseback^ called the pieador^»} one a 
Ghilian, of enwmous stature and bodily strength, the 
otber a halMndian^ of a more delicate frame^ and a 
more sprightly coantenance. They had boib beea 
convicted of crimes^ and eonderaned to fight bnlls for 
the amusement of the public; their irons were not 
taken off untìl immediately before entering tbe toro* 
There were five or six others^ called bandaleroSf \9Ìth 
different cdUired flags^ for the porpose of provoking 
and teasing the ball; the last ^re the mattadaresf 
having in the left hand a lag, and in the right a 
sword. The pieadores were armed with pikes, abont 
twelve feet in length^ wilh tbe point so as to wound 
the "animai without penetratìog deeply; they posted 
themselves on the left side of the place whence the 
boli was to be let out^ and at the distance of fifteen or 
twenty paces from each other. On the signal given, 
the gate flew open^ and a furious animai rushed forth* 
He immediately made at the Ghilian^ but feeling the 
point of the steel in bis shoulder^ be suddenly wheel- 
ed round and ran towards the middle ut the arena^ 
when the banialeros endeavo^r^d to proVoke him with 
their llags. It was the. turn of the mestiso to receive 

VOL. II. 9 
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him next OH his lance; bilt ìt wu not untìl after tbe 
bull had chased both several times round the circUs^ 
that he coald ventare to take such a positìon as 'Wovìà 
justify his engaging him; it was necessary tò he near 
the enclosure^ so as to havQ its supporta otherwise, in 
a furious assaalt of the bull, he might be overtumed* 
The animai attacked the halMndian with greater fury 
than the other, but on feeling the steél^ withdrew in 
the same mafiner; after this was repeated several 
times,. the byll seemed no longer inclined to'attack the 
picadores. At the tap of the drum, tbe picadores 
withdrew fròm the contest, the banéUderos next ad- 
vanced with crackers^ which they dexterously thrust 
into different parts of the animaPs body, wbo had 
now become rather suUen; but as soon as they ex- 
ploded, and scorched him severely, he grew furious^ 
and ran about bellowing with rage and agony: no one 
but a savage could witness this scene, for the first 
time, without being shocked. Thè crackers being 
iBonsumed, tbe animai stood stili, his tong^e loUing 
cut, with panting sides and eyes blind with rage. Tlie 
mattadore now came forward; at first the generous 
animosi shewed reluctance to take notice of him, but 
on being provoked, he made a plunge at the flag «faeld 
in his band, while the mattadore, dexterously avoid- 
inghim^ thrust bis sword between the neck under his 
shouldejr, thus giving him a mortai woond. Tbe band 
of music struck up* the gates of the toro were thrown 
open^ five or six gauchos rushed in on horseback^ 
threw tbeir lassoes about him, some fastening round 
his horns, others about his legs and body, and in this 
manner, in an instant bore him out of the circus^ in the 
midst of the shouts of the multitude. Seven other 
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bulls were lei out in successione and the same circam* 
stances repéated with very little variation. The wbole 
was terminated with a feat, pèrformed by.a wild gau^ 
i^ho; the bull being let out, he was immediately las- 
soed by the gauchos on horseback^ who threw bini 
and held bim fast by puUing in opposite directions; 
he was then tied^ and a saddle girt on him by the 
gaucho^ who was bare-légged^ and had nothing on but 
a shirt^ and a kind of pettìcoat sometbing like a Scotch 
kilt; the ordinary dress of these people. The animai 
being properly prepared, he was suffefed to rise with^ 
the gaucho on bis back^ and ran perfèctly wild and 
furious around the circns, leaping^ plunging, and bel- 
lo wing^ to the great diversion of the spectators^ while: 
the gaucho was cóntinually goading bini with an enor- 
mous pair of spurs, and lashing him with bis whip. • 
When the animai was suflBciently tortured in this way, 
the gaucho drew bis knife and plunged it into the spi- 
nai marrow; the bull fell as if struck by lightnìng, 
roUed npon bis back with bis feet in the air, which 
were not even seen to quiver. Sùch is the barbarous 
amusement of b^ll-fighting^ formerly the delight of 
the representatives of the kings of Spain, and their 
mimic royalty; in a more enlightened and a happie^ 
age, conftned bere to the coarse and vulgar; and it is 
to be hoped that^ in the progress of science^ liberty^ 
and civilization^ will disappear for ever. 

The tbeatre was attended by respectable people; but 
I foundnt in a low state^ though I had not expected 
much. It is but an indifferent building^ yet capable 
of containing a considerable number of persons. 
The ladies were dressed with taste and elegance, and 
9ome of them handsome* With respect to the interior 
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arrattgemento^ the orchestra^ tbe sceoery^ the drestes 
ti the actor05 and the whole of the performance^ I 
presume they were aboiit equal to cor theatre daring 
odr revolutionary war. When the cartaio rose^ the 
national bymn was sttDg by the whole of the theatric 
corps^ accompanied by the orchestra; durìng which^ it 
is the etiqaette for every person to stand up; the song 
was foUowed by thunders of applause. The perform- 
ance is about equal to that of MewOrleans^ except 
that the prompter takes rather too andible a part. 
Between the acts, the greater part of the audience flow 
into an extensive coffee-house^ which communicates by. 
a folding door. Here hondreds are seen^ offlcers and 
and citiaens^ walking about promìscuously^ or in groups 
around small tables^ drinking chocolate or coffee^ ()r 
taking other refreshments. The- men of Buenos 
Ayres^ idle away a great deal of thèir time at these 
places^ of which^ there are slx or eight in the city; 
they are always crowded at noon and in the evening, 
as at New-Orleans. There is a society de btien 
gusto f for the purpòse of improving the 'stage; ìt is 
one of the modes in a free country of inculcating pa- 
triotic sentiments. Several very good plays bave 
been transU(y»d and performed, and occasionai pieces . 
got up* In honor of the victory of Chacabuco^ a 
dramatic production^ of some merita was prodnced^ en^ 
titled tbe battle of Marathon; the ìncidents of which^ 
romewhat resemble each other.^ The tragedy of Pi- 

* The «ame play was performed after thè victory of Maìpa. 
with stili greater propriety, as it was actually reported that San 
' Martin had been entirely defeated. ^e pitture of San Martin 
was exhibited ora the stage» and I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the popular entbusiasm in favor of el hero^ as he is generally 
called. 
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zairo has also been translated^ and i§ somettiies |^r« 
femed^ and al«o severalother pieces. 



CHAPTER IL 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE GEOGRATOT AMO RX8T0RT OF THE inUfTER 

PRol^NGES. V 



Ihcludino Patagonia^ this viceroyalty was the 
mosi important in extent of i^nitùty, of any of the 
Spanbh governmenta in America. The provinces 
of Upper Pera alone, (added to it in 17780 <"^ ^ 
extensive as New Grenada, and more so tban lower 
Peni or Lima, and eqaal, at least, to the whole of the 
United States east of the MississippL La Plat« 
stretches from the northemmott part of the province 
of Moxos, in twelve degrees south, to Cape Horn; it 
extends to the Pacific between lower Pera and Chili, 
in the province of Atacama; it is boiinded by the Pqr- 
tagaese dominions on the north and east, and sepa- 
rated from Pera by the river Desagaadera, or drain of 
lake Titicaca; on the east it is washed by the Atlan- 
tic, and on the west divided from Chili by the Cor- 
dilleras. The only portion of this vast territoty 
Which is generally believed to he unfavorable to.a 
nameroQs populatiòn, is what is called the pampas of 
Buenos Ayres: the interior of Patagonia is bnt little 
known, and respecting it, difibrent opinions are enttt- 
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tained. After deductingabout one tenth for these plain8>^ 
the remainder is equal in fertility to the Brazils^ or any 
other pari of South America; bat^ at least, one half 
enjoys a mach more delightful climate; lying in tem- 
pente latitudes^ or from elevation^ possessing the 
game advantages. If peopled in the same proportion 
as.Great Britain^ it would contain at least one hundred 
millions of souls. 

From its great length in proportion to its breadth^ 
this country is not to be compared to the Brazils, or 
the United Btates^ or even t%New Spain^as respects 
the dependence and connection of one part with ano- 
ther; and thus^ therefore^ not so well suited to the 
establishment of one entire. government Some of its 
great rivers open Communications with immense tracts ' 
of country; an advantage hitherto but little* regarded. 
The three greatest of these on the north^ are the 
Paraguay^ whose navi^ation is equal to tbat of the ^ 
Mississippi; the Farana*^ which may be compared to 
the Missouri as to its length^ and the quantity of wa- 
ter gathered by its numerous branches in Brazìl; the 
Filcomayo^ which may be compared to the Ohio^ bui 
a larger river^ and watering a country stili more ex- 
tensive and fertile; and although known for three 
hundred years^ and its navigable branches flowing 
through the richest provinces of Peru^ it was never as- 
certained until a few years ago^ whèther it afforded a 
good navigation to the main stream. It is destined^ 
at some future day^ to be the channel of an immense 
ìnland trade. To the south of the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres^ the Colorada and Rio Negro will afford the 
means of transporting^ by water^ the products of the 
couQtries which Uè along the eastem base of the 
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Andes, tnd wliich> at presenta feel the want of a mar- 
ket^ from the es^pence of transportatioa by land to 
Buenos Ayres. In the northern part of the vice- 
royalty^ the great southern branches of the Amazon, 
seem designed by nature to open a communication to 
the greater part of -Upper Perù with the rest of the 
world; and a century hence, it will he worth dis- 
puting the passage down the great river at present 
closed by PòrtugaL 

In glancing at the map of ibis country, it will ap- 
pear to he naturally divided into six different sections: 
1. The part which lies on the east side of the Para* 
guay; S. That which lies opposite, on the west side 
of the same river; 3. That which stretches along the 
base of the Cordilleras; 4. The pampas of Buenos 
Ayres; 5. Patagonia; 6. The provinces of Uppetr 
Perù. Under the Bpanìsh govemment, the viceroy-^ 
alty was divided into eight intendencies, (a term, for 
which, that of province has been substituted; since 
the revolution;) bui one of these, Paraguay, was si- 
tuated on the eàst side of the river; on the west side, 
there were three, Cordova, Salta, and Buenos Ayres; 
but some of the districts on the east side of the 
river, were included within the jurisdiction of the 
latten the remainder, Potosi, La Paz, Charcas, Co- 
chabamba, are the upper provinces of Peru.^ Seve- 
ral of the subordinate districts are now called pro- 
vinces> and are represented in the congress, according 
to their population. There were, also two audiencias, 

* The number of intendencies is« yariousl j siateci; some speak 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, or Pano, Moxos aìid Chicquitos; but 
in the Quia deforasteros, a kind of court calendar, these are. only 
subordinate districts. 
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or coorti of appeal, for the other intendencies^ that of 
Cbarcas for the provincea of Fera and that of Buenoa 
Ayres. Each of th« iutendencies had their train oi 
officerà; civil, ecclesiastical, and military. The eccle- 
aiagtical, however, did not foUow the politicai divi- 
aions; there waa the arcbbiahq^ of Charcas, and aix 
bishops, or suffragaufi. 

Before entering on the description of the firat of 
these sections, I shall say something of the Paraguay 
rlv^r. It take ita sourcea in the moantaina of Matto 
Grosso; a vast number of streama flow from theae 
towards the main chaonel, but éntering the vast plaina 
which stretch across the continent from the Gordil* 
leras of Fera and Ghili, its current suddenly dimi* 
nishes. In latitude seventeen, there is found the cele- 
brated lake Xarayes; if it can he called a lake, 
which is nothing more than a periodical inundation of 
the adjacent Country, aimilar to some of the lakea 
west of the Mississippi;* but it is of extraordiìiary 
magnitude; according to Azara, twenty-five leagues in 
width and one hundred in length. The heavy raina 
which fall from the month of November to February, 
in that quarter,fill j;he channel in such a manner asto 
overflow its banks. According to the writer just mèn* 
tioned^ this great riyer^ between sixteen and twenty* 
two degrees south^ has not more than a descent of one 
foot per mile. From this latitude, until ita junctioa 
with the Parana, the water is sqfficiently confined by 
its banks; which are in some placea tolerably high. 
Here is a singular instance of a river inundating the 
adjacent country near its head; and afterwards beiqg 

* In ihy «'Views of Lottisiana,'' I bave described the Catafaoula 
lake» which is precisely similar. 
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conflned withiii ite chaniieL There are otìtet smaller 

lakeB of this degcrìptioD^ in the proviflcé of Paragaay; 

and below the Paraiia therè is a tèty estensive one^ 
called Ybera, sapposed to be formed by the water 
trhich escapes from this immense river. The great 

tiumber of these oTerflown gronnds east and west of 
the main river^ and of the numerons tributary streams^ 
are thought to reduce the proportion of habitable 
sarfacé far below that of europe.* The Para»- 
gaay is navigable for sloops^ from latifnde sixteen^ 
withoot the slightestinterruption; its chamiel^ althongh 
narrowi is deep. Its periodical rìse begins about the 
middle of Pebmary^ and subsides in Jnly. The wa- 
ter at Assomption is clear and excellent The Paranà 
ìfif tbe large river^ but its navìgation is interrapted by 
cataracts and falls. A comparison has bèen drawn 
between the grèat falls of the Parana, tfaose of the Ara- 
gaay in firazil, and of N^iagara in North America; 
firom Which^ some idea may be formed of the magni- 
tnde of the two ffrst. 

Having a^reàdy spoken òf the Banda Orientai^ I 
shall proceed to make a few observations on the pro- 
vince of Paraguay. It is bounded on the north by 
the dominions of Portogal^ on the east by the Parana^ 
and on the west by the river Paraguay; and is about 
400 miles in length by SOO in bréadth. Excepting 
the Gordillera of Maracayu in the north^ it is almost 

* The aceoants given by Azara, are contradicted by others in 
die SemamriOi which give a mach lesa favorable character to the 
country. For many intereatiim; particulars re»pectÌDg the naturai 
configuration of this interesting country, I refer the reader to the 
author above mentìoned, and to the Annalectìc Review for No*» 
vember, 1818. 

TOL. II. 10 
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an unvarìed level^ bat ìt ìs generally agreed that the 
fsoil is extremely fertile. Nearly ^ne half on the 
east^ along the Parana^ is ^till a deserta inhabited t>y 
Guarany Indians. On the south/on botfa sidea of 
the river just mentioned^ are the far-famed missions^ 
or as they were formerly called, the reductions of the 
Jenuits. The great body of the civilized white and 
mixed population^ scarcely extend a hundred miles 
from Assumption^ the capital. The principal rivers 
are Xejuy on the north^ which risés in the Ootdillera^ 
and Tebiquari^ which flows from the plaii^s- near the 
Farana^ and enters the Paraguay about n hundred 
miles above the mouth of that river. The climate of 
this ^country is delightful^ its prodoctions nearly simi- 
lar to those of the interior provinces of Brazil; 
abounding in particular in a vast variety of fine 
ivoodu. When its trade was open^ tobacco^ rice^ 
cotton^ molasses^ and sugar of a very superior qua-' 
lity^ were exported. The non-intercourse which has 
been adopted for seven .or eight years past^ is one of 
the most singular to be met with in the history of a 
wealthy and civilized people. Perhaps if any coun- 
try in the world can he entirely indeppndent of any 
other^ it is Paraguay. Whether any intercourse is 
held with the Portugnese towards thè head of the 
river^ is unknown; but it is certain that they will hold 
PO intei:caurse with any of those below. No person 
is permitted to enter their territoriés; I am acquainted 
with several individoals who endeavored to procure 
permission to visit Assumption^ but without succesi^. 
Little or nothing is Icnown of the occurrences amòng 
them since the revolution; they are supposéd to go on 
quietly and peaceably under the govemment of^ tfaeit 
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cabildo and the dictator Francia^ a lawyer^ who bas 
ìbeen at their head for the last five oif six years. The 
populatioD has been yariously estimated; froni ^one 
handred and fifty io tfaree faundred thòasand; inclu- 
ding civilized Indians. IHi^ìr capital^ AssumptioD^ 
situated above theleft bank of the river^ about twelve 
handred miles above Buenos Ayres^ contains twelve 
or fifteen thòasand souls; one half of ^hom are re- 
pated whftes^ but the greater part of the population 
,of this country ìs mixed. A remarkable fact is stated 
with respect to this province^ as well aB some of the 
provinces of Feru^ that after a few generations^ the 
mixed race becomes fairer than the Eoropean Spa- 
niards^ and much superior in pointpf personal beauty. 
There is said to be very considerable wealth in Pa- 
raguay; ihere are a number of largo proprietors of 
estates^ and it is not unlikely that the aristocracy^ or 
great landholders^ bave unlimited sway over the tame 
and submissive Guarany^ or the neighboring balf'^ 
civilized subdued Indians. A certain cast was given 
to the revolution by the eguality of fortunes and con- 
ditions at Buenos Ayres^ which could not be relished 
at Assumption^ and stili less the licehtioas life of 
the herdsmen of Banda Orientai. 

After the discovery pf the river La Piata by Solis^ 
in 1916^ it was neglected until about ten yéars after- 
wards; when Sebastian Gabot entered the estuary^ 
in consequence of the n^utinous state of those under 
bis command. His orders from Charles Y. by whom 
he was employed^ were^ to proceed to the South seas^ 
to diseover the famed lands of Ophir and Tharsis^ 
and to load bis ships there with gold and Silver. Cabot 
explored the country^ for a considerable distance up 
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the Uruguay and Parana^ aod ttiea ascended the Pa- 
raguay; OD bis returiii he wj|8 atti^cked by a body of 
Indiana^ whom he defeated^ and took from them a 
greatquaatityof gold aud eilver; geiierally'8U{ipo8e4 
io have belonged te a Portugutse adventurer of the 
name of Garcias^ who had beeu killed aud robbed by 
ibe Indiami. Seceived by this circumstance^ Cabot 
was induced to change the name of the rìver, as faaa 
been atated. He returned to Spain, where he iiot 
only triumphed over bis enemies^ but in virtue of bì/| 
exaggeràted -accpunts of the wealth of the countrìea 
discDvered by bim, carne to be considered second 
only to Gelmnbus as a discoverer. The minds of the 
Bpanìards were entamed to the hi^est. pitch by hig 
seductive descriptions^ and as tbis happened shortly 
alter the dose of the ìf ars in Jtaly, a great niimber 
of miUtary adventurers^ of the first families in.Spain^ 
eagerly sougbt an opportunity pf emulating thè for- 
tunes of Cortes and Pis&arro. Pedro Mendoza, cup«- 
bearer to the emperor^ was appointed to the command 
of m expedjJtkini with many imp<Nrtant prerqgatives. 
Applications from persons desirous to engagé^ were so 
nvmerous^ tbat he was obliged to limit the number. 
The expedition consisted of fourteen sbips^ and up- 
wards of twelve hundred men; a number of them of 
the first nobility of Spain.f Towards the latter end 
of February^ 1535^ the fleet reached the islajad ^f 
St. Gabriel^ at the mouth of the Parana. 
They next looked out for a suitable situatìon for a 

« «No Spanish colonj boasts of such illustrìous names among its 
founders, and the posteritj of many of them stili subsist in Para- 
guay; especially in the capital of that province." Wilcocke, 
p. 220. 
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towiii and &(edon ttie present site of the city of Bue- 
nos Ayros. Their est^lishment was U9 dread* 
fuUy harrassed bere by the neìghboring Indians^ and 
aaffered 80 much front fantine, that they were at last 
compelled to abandon tbia place, in 1539, and rejtnove 
to Assumption. They subdned the Payagua, Gua- 
rany, and Gniacura Indians, who re$ided on the river. 
Many of the Spaniards intermarried with the natives, 
aitd thus laid the foif ndation of a colony, from wbich, 
manj others took theu* rise in tbis country. The go- 
Yernment had beea eiittrasted to Ayolas, who had 
penetrated to Pera in pursnit of discoveries, and was 
killed by the Indians. In bis absence, Irala was left 
in contuand^ until the arrir^J of Nunes de Vaca, in 
iSéXj as captjain-general ef La Piata. The usuai in- 
cidents of Indian wars, fili up the first half centnry 
of the settlement; the illusions of gold and silver 
mines baving faded away, they indeiànifled themselves 
by enshtving the Indìans; at least, reducing thenì to 
a state of servitude in thek encomiendas, where they 
were compeUed to labor for >the conquerors. The 
affaire of the colony were conducted by Nunes de 
Yaoa^ with wisdont and success; but, unfortunately, 
a difference arose between him and Irala, who, it is 
said^ was jealous of bis si^erior merit. At thjs dis- 
taace front 9pain, intógues and machinatioits might 
be oarried on, which wonld be easily detécted and 
speedily arrested in the vicinity of the throne. Nunes 
had ^eater popaUrily, but Irala had numerons par- 
tkanis, who c<Llc^lated on advaitcing their own fortnnes 
by ìfìis success. The rivalry of ambitious men had, 
generally, a tendency to «levate the còlonists in these 
times to much greater importance than the inhabitants 
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of Spaio, where there was no such thing as looking 
for partìsans among the people; Iràla procured Nu-» 
nes de Vaca to be arrested and sent to Spaia on feign- 
ed charges; after wbich, he siezed the reins of power. 
Although improperly raised to this station, by yarious 
tums of fortane, he was conftrmed in bis power^ when 
in reality, bis condnct deserved panishment anjd dis- 
grace. During a long absence, exploring the upper 
part of the river and adjacent country, he was sup* 
posed to bave sbared the fate of Ayola; and, in con- 
sequence, two opposite factions declared themselyes 
in Assumption, in favor of rivai pretenders to the go- 
vemment; the distance from the centre of^ power, 
rendering it utterly impossible to provide speedily the 
remedy for evils like these. The people eìected Diego 
Ebreu, but on the unexpected return of Irala, he was 
compelled to fiy with a few of bis foUowers t6 the 
interior, where be was killed. Irala, at first, proved 
a merciless tyrant, and indulged bis soldiery in the 
most licentious practices; but wbat is somewbat sin- 
gular, be afterwards, in a great measure, atoned for 
bis misconduct and usurpations, by a wise and useful 
administration, and died generally esteemed and re- 
spected. - 

The encomiendas bad been introduced into Para- 
guay by the conquerors, and if we «xamlne. strictly, 
it may be found, that the boasts of Azara of the Spa- 
nìards having done more to preserve their Indians 
than otber nations, may not be so^well foundéd; they 
were reduced to servitude, and placed under the con- 
trol of masters, while the Indians in our country, were 
permitted to retain their bùnting life; and, therefore,* 
disappearcd with the deer and buffalo. Perbaps they 
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vere possessed of a kss haaghiy spirita or had already 
been broken to subjection; ibey certainly bore a macb 
gtronger reseiùblaiice to tbe barbaroos nations of tbe 
old world^ tban to tbe North American Indians. I 
dòabt wbetber it would bave been practicable to bave 
sabdaed any of our Indian tribes by force^ and tben 
bave compelled tbem to plani themselves down around 
the conqueror in a state of servitade! l^his was tbe 
mode in wbicb the conquests of the Incas weré ef- 
fected^ and we find in the historyof Paraguay^ that 
about the yeàr 15S7> forty thousand Indians were re- 
ducei in the province of Gaayra, near the Parana, in 
the direction where the Jesuit missions were after- 
"wards established.^ Nicholas de Gbayes^ about the 
same time, in what is called the country of the Chi- 
quitos^ fonnded a town called Spanta Cruz de la Sierra^ 
and reduced sixty thousand Indians of the nation of 
the Moxos. In Tocuman, it was found^ as early^as 
the year 1958^ that eighty thousand Indians paìd tri-' 
bnte to the king. From these facts^ we may form some 
idea of the extent to,which the system of encomiendas 
must bave been carrìed^ even in thèse countries^ at an ^ 
early perìod of the conquesti Their abuses^ how- 
ever^ were gradually diminbhed by the .termination 
;/ of the estates^ by the repeated ordcrsl of tbe Spanish 

court, (at first disregarded,) and, finally^ by the gra- 
duai improvement in their conditio% and intermixture . 
with the Spaniards. But the first conquest was 
not always enough; repeated attempts were made by 
the Indians to regain their* freedom in the neighborr 

* The ciiy founded here was called Ciudad Real, ^and was one 
of those aftcrwards destroyed by the Paulistas; who carried away 
the Indians into a more cruel captiyitj. 
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kood of AMianptioD^ and in the j^rovince of Oaayn^ 
which senred only to rivet their cbaini Bore effiac- 
taally^ natii they were fitially incorpoMted and mal- 
gamated with the conqneror»^ althongfa fommig an 
inferìor and ba«er part of the jcompositioft.^ 

The arriral of the Jesnits in this country, i6 an 
important era in ita history, Thie took place in 1086« 
The first twenty or thir^ years were taken np in desnl- 
tory excursions among the onconqnered nationa, and in 
humanizing those who had been redaced. They^ at 
first, gained the confldence of the encomenderos, aa 
well as the affection of the Indiani»; bui gradnally 
becafne objects of hatred to thè former, in conseqnence 
òf their freqoent interfbrences in favor of the Indians.f 
The Jesuits perceiving that something of more in* 
portance might he accomplished, by having flxed and 
pei'manent estaÉlishments, obtained a special order^ 
by which, they were permitted to bring the wild In- 
diahs from the woods, and collect tbem into villagec^ 
provided no other means were resorted to bnt per- 
saasion. Hitherto, the sword had always atte»ded 
the cross, and the convérsiòn of the lodians was a 
mere pretext to redace theni to servitade. Ab an en- 
eouragement to this experiment, they were exempted 
from the immediate control òf the Spanish eolonial 

* Their numbers, rapiidlj diminish.ed in the first period of 
the conquest, in consequence of the oppressions practised bj the 
conquerors, among whom the natires were parcelled out> in order 
that they might make the moàt of their labor. ^ 

t "The Jesuits continued to plead, with unshaken constane^,. 
the cause of the oppressed Indians; and thus clashìng with the 
pride, prejudices^ and interests of the Spaniards, they subfeeted 
themselves to rouch obloquy, and» in some instancès, to ili-treat- 
ment." Wilcocke, p. 281. 
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•«tlidritieii» The principal obatacles enccmiitiEired iti 
tlie ftrat instance^ were the hosttlity of the owners of 
eooomieodàfl^ and their partìflaos^ aod the attacks of 
Ibe PaalÌBtas^ whkh coHuaenced ae soon ùb the ail»- 
mms became numeroos and lloatUihiiig. The Indiang^ 
lbemgelTes> wefe with difflcaltj pentaaded that the 
whole was not a contrirance ci the father» to colket 
them together^ in order that they might be càtried off 
uto slaveiy. It là calcolated tfaa^ in the coursè of 
iwo years^ front i6àO to 1631^ opwards of nixty 
ihoQsand were kidnapped by the Panlistag* The 
missions were removed to the west of the Uragnay 
And Parana^ <mt greatly diminiehed^ ad uany of the 
Indians conoeWed tbemdelyed more safe by dispersing 
in fiiiaìl parties throngh thè Woods» In the yéw 
Ì889> ihe Jesnitfl obtained pemii§sion td procure Are- 
arms^ tè enable their Indiana to defénd tbemefelves 
firom their aercikM assailanta. f rom this time^ the^ 
onjoyed tranquilli^, and rapidly increaeed; in 1749^ 
the missions amonnted to twenty-nine^ contaiidng each 
irom one to five thoasand sonls^ 

To trace the history of this singnlar repnblic^ or to 
eiter into an examinatien of its merìts, wonld greatly 
exceed the lìmits of these carsory remarks. Mtich 
kas been said both in favor jand against it; the 
charges brought against the Jesaits of Paraguay, 
nppear to be nnfounded; their ambitious designs, and 
tlie defects of tlieir system, are the only remaining to* 
|ilc8 of those, wlio tlunk uofavoràbly of their insti* 
tations. Soathey, in bis history of Brazil, has exa^ 
nìned the reasons on both sides with perfect impar- 
fiality, and he acquits thè Jesuits of every churge^ 
OKcept that of their designedly retaining the Indiaus 
TOL. II. 11 
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JQiiU, and defender; a form of goTenunent varyiìig 
Jbat little from thatwhich now preiraiU^ roautained 
itoelf^ in deHaace^ not only of the oéìghboriiis prò* 
TiiiGe§^ bvt of the king of Si»aÌB himtelf.^ In a 
blpody battio they defeatod the royal forces, dragged 
the royal baimer in the dast throagh the atreets^ and 
chaiinted U ieum for the victoryv The incidents aad 
the details of this revolutioii^ are intecesting and ea^ 
rioii$, and^ I think^ fally prove that the South Ame- 
ricanfi in their atrpgglea for independenee^ are to he 
fionaidered in a ligkt entirely different froin Euit^ean 
g^aniah province». When the repablic pf Aaanmp^ 
tion was flnally put down^ it waa thooght necesaary to 
fnake aevere exanples^ and^ in aome measure^ to sub- 
due the spirit of the country. It is a remarkable 
fact^ that revoliitipna of thia nature^ recur at distant 
intervalg in the game pountriea^ ìf they ever recur at 
alL The most decided revolotionary spirit is mani» 
fested in thofiie parta of Bouth America whicb bave bere- 
toforo heen thè most tranquiL That this idea is net 
altogether fanciful^ I migbt instance the case ^ Scot^ 
InMài which^ from b^ing the-most restless^ bas become 
the most submissive of the Bf itìsh empire. Bcyq- 

f «"Mompo was, or pretcìjded to he, veried in the law^and with 
a boldness tl^^t raised hìm to popularìtj, and an eloquence suited 
to the turbulence of the tiraes, he promulgated the lerelling doc- 
tiinps of the present age, and asserted as a maxtm which had 
never been contradicted, that the aathfM'itj of the people, or of 
the eommum, as he expresged himself, w|ia paramount erea to that 
of the kin^ hitn^ielf. The sovereigntj of the people thus openlj 
preached in the papital qf a colonj of one of the mosit despotic 
and bigotted courts óf Europe, nearlj a cento ry ago, is a pheno- 
mena in politics which, it is believed, has escaped the reseacches 
of l^is^ans and philosophers." 'Wilcocke, p. S£5. 
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latkNn are like tlio appearance of cametft~tliey must 
^^paas off to rcK^uit their fircs;'' while they coiitinoe to 
blasé, they exhaast tbat fire of resistaUce, withoat 
wliicfa, they cannot exist, and then settle down into 
* a state of passive acquiescence. Hence, perbaps, 
the bairenness of incident in the historyof Paraguay 
since that period, and her timida selftsh, and narrowr 
ninded policy during the present revolntion; while 
Bnenos Ayres, whìch prevìoiisly had boasted of never 
having disobeyed the royal orders, and of her title of 
muff lealy (very faithful^) conferred on her by the royal 
palent, is now the blaziag revolutionary comet pf the 
south. 

The conntry on the south west of the Para» 
gaay, nay be regarded as a vast wildemess^ froa 
the very head of the river to the vicinity of Sta 
Fee, three hundred miles above Buenos Ayres. «The 
country of the , Chiquitos^ spreads front the right 
bank of the Paraguay, which separates it froa the 
Portuguese possessions, towards the proyinces i^ 
Upper Perù, and extends down towarda the Plico- 
mayo, opposite the province of Paraguay. As thi$. 
oountry is included in those of Upper Pwo, I shall 
pass it by for the presenta The uame of Chiquìtos 
was formerly given to the country as far south as 
Mendo^a, on account of a nation of Indians, whose 
different trUiea were scattered alcuig this space, as 
the Guwanys were on the 0ther side of the river* 

* Sone of the etrlier adventurers penetrated through Chiqui* 
to8 to Penu but had to encounter great difficulties both from the 
savages and the nature of the country. It is owing to this that 
the Spaniards have neyer attempted tor penetrate into Paraguay in 
this direction, since the commencement of the revolution. 
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Below the Gbiquitos on eacb side of the Pilcomayo, 
and opposite Paraguay is the Grran Chaco^ a wilder- 
nesB inhabifèd only by Indians. This is supposed 
to be a fine country^ and every way raited to the es- 
tablishment of extensive settlements. In point of 
extent it may be compared to the states of Ohio^ and 
Indiana^ and equally fertile^ The Jesnits attempt- 
ed at a very early period to convert the Indians 
here^ but witbout success; the Spanish settlements 
were also destroyed^ since which the Indians bave 
remained in undisturbed possessione and not unfre* 
qnently bsue from their forests^ to annoy the settlers 
qf the neigbboring countrìes on the_ urest^ Tarija^ 
Jujuy^ Salta^ Tncaman^ and even as low down as 
Cordova and Sta Fee^ in consequence of which^ a 
number of small military posts^ or presidios^ have 
to be* kept up. The principal rivèrs are the Fel- 
Gomayo and Yermejo^ which rÌ3e in the provinces 
of Pera. The country through which they flow^ is 
probably equal in every réspect to that on the other 
side of the Paraguay. A citizen of Salta named 
Carnejo^ about the year 1790^ descended the Ver- 
mejo a thousand iniles to its mouth; he found the na^ 
vigation good^ and the adjacent country wooded and 
fertile. The plains which lie between this river and 
Pilcoraayo; are called Llanos de Manso^ a person of 
the name of Manso having perished bere in an at- 
tempi to form a settlement. As theserivers com- 
municate with the richest provinces of Perù, their 
navigation must at some future day, become of im« 
mense importane^. PreviQus to the revolution, the 
produce of Tucuman had begun to be transported 
down the Vermejo* 
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l*h6 traci of country south of the Yeriiiejo^ or as 
the river is here called^ Rio Grande^ is extremely 
fiat^ and for the greater part composed of pallipas^ 
especially towards the river Dulce. This river 
after a conne of seven or eight hundred miles^ is lost 
in a shallow lake, from the flatness of the country^ 
noi having sufRcient descent to enable it to reach 
the malo stream. It rises in Tucumany and not- 
vrithstanding the circnmstance before stated; and the 
great dc^fect of ali these southern rivers^ in the dimu- 
nition of their waters in the dry seasons^ I have no 
doubt considerable use might he made of it for the 
transportation of produce. 

Between the tract of country of which I have just 
«poken^ and the extensive pampas of Buenos Ayres^ 
lies the chain of settlements from Jujuy to the bay of 
La Plata^ and lying on each side of ibe great road 
from the capital to the upper proviuces. I must refer 
the reader to geographical Works for an minute de- 
scription of these provinces^ as it is my wish to avoid, 
as mqch as possible^ what is within the teach of most 
persons. The first settlements in this quarter^ were 
made by the conquerors of Peru^ about the year 1S49. 
The place fixed upon in the first instance^ was Santi- 
ago del Estero^ at present a decayed town; fourother 
^ties were established in successione Tucuman^ Cor- 
dovà^ Salta^ and Jujuy. The Indians in this quarter^ 
bad been held in partial subjection to the Incas^ and 
were^ -therefore^ easily induced to submit. The 
jurisdictton of this country was after wards claimed 
by the govemor of Ghili^ but in the year 1561, Tn- 
cuman was annexed to the viceroyalty of Perù, and 
subjected to the audiencia of Charcas. Like ali new 
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aettlem^ts in America^ the territory of Tacuman was, 
at ir«t| of vast extent; and, from time to tifile^ dimi- 
nished by sabdivisioiis and the erection ctf new prò- 
vinoes^ as we lay off new states and connties. The 
City of Salta^ was founded ih the year ISSi^ and imade 
the capital of an intendency by royal cedtUa, in 1788» 
The population of this town and immediate vicinity, 
Ib estimated at twenty thousand soula^ and of the pii>* 
vince, about sixty thousand* It waé^ formerly^ tl^ 
capital of the intendency; of which^ the present Ta- 
cuman was a subordinate district. Since the revo- 
lution, these two are disUnct mémbers of the confe- 
deracy • The population of botb these cities, is highly 
spoken of by Helms; and during the present revo- 
lution, they bave shewn great devotimi to the cause» 
The principal source of wealth of SaUa, iisi its Exit pas- 
tures; where the mules £roBi the pro^nces of Cordova 
and Tucuman, are suffiored to repose during the wia- 
ter, previously to their bekig driven to Perù; The 
agricultore, at present, but Utile exceeds its own con- 
sumption; but, there ìè nò doàbt, must iacrease very 
much, as soon asi the navigatioil of the rivers shall be pro- 
perly opened. The embarrassments in the trade With 
Perù, bave, oi course, had a very injurious efiect upon 
the four cities wbose chief wealth consisted in the tran- 
sit trade from Buenos Ayres; but this loss wouM be 
greatly counterbalanced by the nécessary consequence 
of independence. These conntries bave the same 
products as the province of Paraguay, and possess a 
climate more agreeable and mild. Both the neighbor* 
hood of Salta and Jujoy, are said to possess valuable 
mines, whìch are not worked. 
The next city on the road to Bueiws Aytes, is Tu- 
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cuman; of whòse ìFbundaiion I havè already spokefi. 
It is described by Helms^ to be ^^à pleasant little 
town, surrounded by groves of citron, orange, fig, and 
pomegranate trees, situated on a branch of the river 
DoìcèJ^ The population of the town and province, Is 
estimatéd at sixty thousand souls, and the inhabitants 
have shewn the same attachment to the cause of inde* 
pendence with thoseof Salta. The extent of the agrì- 
cultural, or settled population, is circumscribed in the 
same manner as in the provinces of which I bave 
spoken. There are also grazing farms like those of 
Buenos Ayres, but of much smaller dimensions; and 
the gauchos far from being so savage and onsocial, 
arising from the circumstance of the population being 
much less scattercd. I was shewn a very good map 
of Tucuman, by a member of the congress; and what 
I was most stmck with, '^as the number of small 
Tillages into which the inhabitants were distributed, 
Tucuman is well supplied with wood, and one of its 
principal branches of industry, is the transportation 
of merchandise by wagons as far as Salta. It has 
some manufacture of leather, which is carried to Bue- 
nos Ayres; but rather of an inferior quality. 

St. Jago del Estero, situated on the river Dolce^ 
contaìns, at present, about two thousand inhabitants, 
chiefly of the mixed race; who have the character of 
indolence and laziness. The country in the neighbor- 
hood, is covered with thick woods, and is supposed 
to be somewhat unhealthy; the produce is the same as 
that of Salta and Tucuman, but the principal cause of 
its decay, is the removal of the seat of government to the 
latter, and the changeJn the channel of iuland Carry* 
ing trade. Since the revolution, it has been erectedinto 

VOL. II. IS 
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an independent province; but distarbances bave Btt^ 
eral times brpken oat, whicb required to be repressed 
by force. Towards the mountains of Rioja^ there ar« 
extendive plains^ but too deficient in water to be well 
fluited to pasturage. Cotton^ indigo^ cochineal, sugar^ 
wheat, rice, and barley, will be among the articles of 
fatare export 

The last of these provinces; ìs Cordova, the town of 
considerable importance; it was foanded in 1573; the 
population amounts to about six thousand, and that of 
the province to seventy-five thoasand. Its territory 
consists more of open plains than the provinces just 
mentioned; the climate is extremely pleasant^ and itg 
8oil produees cotton^ corn^ and a great variety of fruita; 
it has extensive pastures^ and raises a great number of 
mules for the purpose of supplyingPeru. The number 
of cattle and sheep ràis6d in this province^ exceeds that 
of any I bave named; 'the inhabitants are gene- 
rally more industrious than usuai in these countriesV 
they manufacture very considerable quantities of coarse 
cotton and woolen cloth»; with which they supply the 
upper provinces of Perù. Although situated inland, 
its produce might be transported to market by means 
of the river Tercero, which is navigable with very 
little interruption. By means of .this river, the rìth 
productions of Cordova might be brought to Buenos 
Ayres, while, at present, they perish for want of a 
market, as it costs almost as mach to transport them' / 
to .Santa Fee by land, as they could be sold for* 
There is perhaps no country in the world whose na- 
turai advantages bave been so much neglected as this; 
if the same policy and spirit had prevailed bere, as ÌMt 
the United States, these couutrl^i» settled for so many 
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hundrad yearg^.would bave beeui known by tbeir prò- 
diicts^ in ali the different markets of Europe. Tbere are 
(iaid to be some valuable copper-mines in this coan* 
ty, but they bave never yet been worked to any grcat 
exteni The seminaries of leaming^ whicb bave long 
been established in Cordova, bave given a more literary 
cast to the character of the inhabitants. Nearly ali 
those wbo bave embraced the learned professions, re- 
ceived the mdiments of tbeir education at this place; 
bence, it bas shed a friendly inflaence over the other 
provinces. The population is more submissive, and 
Jess enthusiastic in the cause than in ;tbe provinces 
before mentioned, but at the same time, more induS" 
trìous and peaceable. Some disturbances bave taken 
place In the city of Cordova, occasioned by persons 
of desperate fortunes and character, but not of a seri^ 
ous nature, and not extensively participated in by 
the people. The probability is, that the number of 
those wbo take part in the subordinate movements of 
the revolution, is small, It is supposed tbere is a 
party here, friendly to the people of Santa Fee, but 
composedof the kind of people I bave described. 

Each of these provinces are of course subdivided 
into subordinate districts, and in some instances, as in 
that of Catamarca, in the province of Salta, of con* 
siderable importance. The connexion between Ju- 
Joy, Salta, Tucnman, St. Jago del Estero, and Cor- 
dova, is very intimate; they are in fact the links 
which form the chain of intercourse between Buenos 
Ayres and Upper Perù, Tbeir population. is less 
than that of Delaware, Maryland, and New Jer- 
ley, during our revolotionary war.* They bave 

* I]a Uie third volume of tfae Semanario, there is a serìea of well 
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heretofore furnishe4 the cbief fiiupply of live etoick; . 
caule, mules and horses^ to the mine copn- 
tiies, wbich, together witb the c^rr^ing trade, ena- 
bled tbem to acquire considerable wealth; but ihe 
principal fortunes are said to bave been inucb di- 
miaished in tbe course of tbe revolution. The old 
Spaniards in Tucuman, and Cordova^ who declined 
joining the causei were compelled to pay liberally 
for their neottality; the monasteries were also heavily 
U^ei, as the monks were in geperal Europeans. In 
case of the establishment of their independence, they 
will turn their attention towards the Indian nations on 
the east^ and become masters of the Gran Chaco; 
wbere they will find room enough to form provinces^ 
equa! to several of our largest states. 

The tract of country along tbe eastern ba$e of the 
Andes froni Mendpza to the province of Atacama^ is 
a valley formed by a range of mountaiqs/ beginning 
near the Punta de San Luis, and running nearly pa- 
rallel to the Cordillera, at the distance of two bun- 
dred miles, and about eight hundred in length. It 
jpins the Andes in latitude twenty-one degrees south. 
This immense vall^ is nearly fiat, and, ex$epting 
near the base of the mountains, resembles the pam- 
pas. Therp are several considerable lakes in this 
valley, the largest of which, is that of (Juanacacjie, 
jnthe neighborhood of Mendoza.^ Jt is separated 
frpm Chili, on one side by the Andes, and from Cor- 

written essays, on the geography and resources of thcsc provin- 
ees. They would be worth trarislating for some of our literary 
journalst 

* The laka of Titicaca is situated very much in the same man- 
Ber bctween the Andes and a chain of mountains in Upper Perù. 
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dova and Tucuman oo tìae other, fay ^be range of 
nipuDtaiiis before mentioned. The distance of these 
proviuces from market^ will always. be a great draw- 
bacl^, on their advancement in population. Tbe coun- 
try iminediately at the baae oi[ the Cordillera, is said 
in general^ to bear some resemblance to Chilv 
tbough inferior in poìnt of climate. It was only ad- 
ded tp the viceroyalty about the same ttme with the 
upper provinces of Peni. Mendoza^ the capital of 
Cnyo^ is said to be a considerable toivn, and sur* 
rounded by a well cultivated country. It has exten- 
sive meadows^ watered by numerous artificial canals^ 
like those of Chili. The grapes of this province are 
exceedingly fine; the raisins brought from Mendoza^ 
are equa! to any imported into the United States. 
Their principal export is wine and brandy^ and the 
most lucrative employment^ is the carrying trade from 
Buenos Ayres to Chili. Goods are brought to Men- 
doza . in carts^ or wagons^ and then transported 
aerosa the mountaìns on mules. The population of 
Cuyo amounts to seventy-five thousand^ and bears 
a high character for industry and sobriety; none has 
been more uniformly deyotéd to the patriot cause. 
There are said to be several valuable mines in ibis 
country^ but not extensively worked. Four hundred 
mUes to the north, is the town and province of Rioja^ 
formerly under the government of Tucuman^ at pre- 
sent one of the provinces represented in the congress, 
as well as Cuyo^ San Luis and San Juan.* 

There are various passages across the Andes^ ali 
extremely diiBcult except one to the south^ into the 

* On what prìncìple the new provinces were established I am 
not able to say» unless it be on account of their having a cabildos. 
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province of Yaldivia. This passage has been dìs- 
used for many years^ on account of the bostility of 
the Indians in tliis quarter^ but Under a vigorous 
govemment^ it would not be difficult to re-establisli 
it^ This pass is several hundred miles to the 
south of Mendoza^ in the nation of the Puelches^ and 
leads across into a populous country at los Angeles 
on the head of the Biobio, and communicates directly 
with Talcaguano, the best port of Ghili. The pas- 
sage across to Yaldivia is stili better; it is said 
that it can be effected by carts^ but the distance to 
the south is too great^ and the Indian nations who 
reside along the Gordillera would oppose difficulties. 
to their passage. 

In giving this hasty sketch of the countries on 
both sides of the Paraguay riyer^ of the connecting 
provinces between Buenos Ayres and Upper Perù, 
and of the province of Cuyo, along the base of the 
Andes, now divided into several provinces under 
the new govemment, I bave purposely avoided a va- 
riety of particulars to be found in geographical 
Works. With respect to the boundaries, I bave 
been silent, because in truth, they never had any, 
even under the royal govemment, as it sufficed in 
X must instances to name the capital^ or chief town^ to 
know ils dependencies, and wben they were often 
separated by desarts of hondreds of miles.f Some 

^Thedifferent passes across the Gordillera, from lai 97 ^ S. to 
40, that isyfrom Copìapo to Valdivìii» are first that of Copiapo to 
Rioja, of Coquimbo, Combarbala, Aconcagua, Dehesa de Santiago, 
Maipo, Currico, Boquetas de Maule, Antuco, Villarica, &c. 

t The folly of amusing one's self with drawing fanciful linea 
across the map, and couating the square acre9 of each province^ 
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ìnconvenience was no^ doubt experìenced^ notwitb-^ 
standing^ from the want of fixed boundaries^ and one of 
^.the subjects specified for the deliberations ef the 
congress of Tucuman, was the establishment of 11- 
mits between the different provinces; a wprk of too 
great a magnitude to be executed except in time of 
peace. It might perhaps bave been worth the trou- 
ble^ to make some estimate of the proportion in which 
the dìfierent pravkices bave ìsufiered^ ash well as Eoe- 
nos Ayres^ in the hope of betterìng their sitaation. 
If the great sourcce of wealth of that city, has^ been 
nearly closed by the state of the upper provinces of 
Pera, those also possessing the inland càrrying trade 
bave snffered as the necessary consequence; and in 
addition^ the trade in stock to . Peru^ has been tempo- 
rarily diminished. The revolution has brought some 
advantages in the increased prìce of articles of pro- 
duce, of the remotest districts, which before were 
worth little or nothin^ while Europeàn mlrchandise 

may be geen by the following extract. **Our territory is almost 
nnknown, we bave done little more than opened three roads or 
Communications, and a few minor ramifications of them; the .first 
are those of Paraguay, Chili» and Lima, through Perù, the others 
are Catamarca, Sta^Cruz, Moxos, and others of less importance. 
pf wbat exists on the othier side of those, we possess but verj im- 
perfect accounts. This ignorance is tlie cause of the slow prò* 
gress of population, and the languor of rural establishments, and 
of the inactivity of commerce. We are even igporant of the li- 
mita of the viceroyalty; those of the provinces are in the like 
condition; jurisdictions are often confounded; as long as we are 
ignorant of these partrculars, we must unavoidablj err in our cai* 
culatìons and conjectures*"'— ^emaitario, 1 voi. p. 111. The 
descriptions of Azara, written long before these -volumes, are cer*- 
tainly too general. I am satisfied that this vast country is jet 
very imperfectly known. 
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has fallen every where. The province of Buenos 
Ayres has probably suffered least, from its favorable 
situation, its vicinity to a market; but the city^ as a 
commercial place, has experieùced very severe trials* 
Since the Banda Orientai has been in the possession 
of the Portuguese, Buenos Ayres is the only sea port 
of the patriots in the bay of La Piata. Something 
has been said with respect to the town of Santa Fee, 
three hundred miles up the river, as a commercial ri- 
vai. It is at present but a small town without com- 
mercial capital, and too high up the river for sea ves- 
sels to ascend with facility, and has no peculiar advan* 
tages over other places lower down, where towns 
might he established, particularly Rosario, àt the 
mouth of the Tercero. I notice it at present, merely 
io refute the charge of a monopolizing spirit alleged 
against Buenos Ayres, which in reality occupìes a 
position on th^ river, similar to that of New Orleans^ 
on the Mississippi, while that of Santa Fee is not 
unlike Natches. It would he proper also to remar k^ 
that the provinces represented in the congr^ss, do not 
in every instance, send the number of representatìves 
to which they are entitled, accordìng to their quota of 
one for every fifteen thousand; which arises from 
their unwillingness to bear the expences of the full 
ìiumber, as every province pays its own representa- 
ti ves. It is also proper to state, that in the trade 
carried on across the Andes ot Ghili, the two govern- 
ments bave mutually agreed to exact no duties, by 
which, it is said that of Buenos Ayres, is considera- 
bly the gainer; and this circumstance, which would 
otherwise bave been taken for proof of liberality, ha» 
been laid hold of by narrow minds, incapable of any 
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bnt partial and party views^ to prove tfae charge of a 
jnonopolizing spirit in Bu^ios Ayres. That such a 
spìrit does ei^ist I have no doubt^ but it is the same 
that prevaik in ali cUies and in ali countries. 

I shall now proceéd to speak of the celebrated 
pampas of Buenos Ayres, one of the most extensive 
tracts of the kind perhaps in the world. It is a tra-^ 
pezium, or irregular figure^ of about one hundred 
thòusand square miles; bounded on the east by the 
south Atlantic and the river La Plata^ by the river 
Tercero and the frontiers of Cordova on the north, on 
the west by the mountains of Cordova and the fron- 
tiers of San Luis, and on the south hj the Colorado. 
The longest line is from Cape St Antonio to San Luis, 
about nìne hundred miles; from the mouth of the 
Tercero to that of the Colorado, the distance is about 
six hundred miles. I bave merely traced the great 
body of the pampas, for it is to be observed, that a 
great proportion of the territories of Santa Fee and 
Cordova, consist of plains or pampas, possessing many 
pf the chara^teristrcs of this tract: the same thing 
may be said of the tract between the Andes and the 
chain of mountains I have bifore described, with this 
difference, that there is a zone running north and south, 
and extending even to Perù, called the Travesia, and, 
on an average, a hundred miles in width, which is even 
worse than the sandy desérts of Atacama, on the Pa- 
cific. The whole of the tract I have described, may 
be regarded as a level plain^ for there is no where au 
elevation exceediug five hundred feet, but of a soil 
astonishingly fertile. The great defect is the want of 
water and running streams, and what water there 
ÌS| unvariably brackish; cisterns, however, might be 
VOL. II, 43 
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eoMtracted^ and in the seMon of niiiit t auffident 
quantity conld be well coUected for ordinary ase, and 
even for the rapply of cattle, at sueb tìmes aa tlie 
water in tlie plains entirely &iK^ The Salado, (not 
the river of that name ihat enters the Parana at Sa&ta 
Fee~OD some mapa h ia called Saladillo^) whlch 
riaes near the cenire of the pampaa^ and aaid to be, 
at timea, connecte^ wiih the Bio (^uinto> dividea theae 
plaina iato two uoeqaal parta; that to the nwth^ whieh 
ia the leaat^ ia not ao deftcient in water^ ae it ia 
traveraed by aeveral amaller atreaina that fall into La 
Piata. On the borderà of the Salado, there are aome 
elevated grounda^ bat thia river receivea no navigabie 
atreama^ and afforda^ itaelf, but little navigation; a^ 
ihough after the beavy raina whicb fall io theae plaina^ 
it might be conaidered a largo river. The plaina on 
tipe aouth aide^ extending to the Colorado^ are not ao 
well known^ but are aacèrtained to be witfaout water^ 
excepting the aalt lakea or ponda^ which are èva- 
porated in the aeaaon of drought; leaying immense 
quàutitiea of aalt encroated on the surface^ similiar to 
the aalinea of the Arkanaaa. Several hundred carta 
are often employed in tranaporting aalt from theae 
plaoea; it ia an artiq}e of aome importance in the trade 
pf Buenos Ayrea. The pampìtis Indiaqs/ formerly 
the terror of the aettlementa^ but at present pcrfectly 
harmleas, inhabit the pampaa^ and càrry on a small 
traffic with the whi(;ea. 

* In some parta of Lmiisiana* cistnn water idoBe, w used hf 
the inhabitanti. The lUd River and the Arkansas, at tìmeè, are 
both brackish. The plain^ of the Arkansas, the salt prairiesi are 
simil]|r to those of the pampas, but on asmaller scale. 
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Tbe«e nnslieltered plain» are, ai timM^ paielied 
witk exceaaive beat, and at otberi> dreached with 
lieary raias, Sxcepting a few willows along the 
water coarses, or peaeh orchards tfaat bave been pianta 
ed, and an occasionai Hmba^ tbey are .eotirèly bare of 
wood. Tbey are cìotbed, bowever, witb a most \nx* 
ttriaat berbage. It bas beeB thongbt by tbe ignorante 
and tbose wanting enterprise, tbat forests cannot bé 
CaltiVated ia tbis country^ eitber because tbe winds^ 
òr pamperos, are so powerfal as to blow tbem ap by 
tbe roots, or becaose some oae bas fancied tbat tbe 
mil is inciimbent on a rock so near the surfkce, as to 
prevent tbe roots from penetrating: but actual expe- 
rimeats are tbe best refatation of tbese absurd tbe^ 
ories. In a well-written paper in tbe Seminario, tbe 
affirmatire is satisfactorily proved, and several in- 
portant experiments are instanced^ particnlarly tbat 
of D. Jaan AogiKàtin Yidela, near Magdalena; tbe 
first person in tbe country wbo tbought of planting 
trees, and wbo bad eompletely succeeded. Peacb 
trees^ willows, poplars, froit trèes of every kind, and 
tbe umbu, a large and beautiful tree, are planted witb 
anccess eveiy where; and tbere is no reason wby tbe 
locust, pride of China, and otbers of a similar kìnd^ 
sbottld not succeed, even if the oak, bickory, and 
walnut, cannot Both Dr. Baldwin and Mr« Bon- / 
pland, were decidedly of opinion tbat trees could he 
planted witb success.^ Notbing but the want of na^ 

* The foUowing is an extract of a letter from Dr. Baldwin^ in 
aQBwer to one on thìs sulgect: <*With respect to the pampas, or 
estensive naked plains, whtch stretch off in every direction from 
Buenos Ajres» and which, it kas been supposed bj manj» wili not 
adtnit of bemg timbered» I bave onlj to remark, that tbis opinio.a 
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tional spirita insaparable from colonies^ bas hitherto 
prevented tbese improyements front beiug carried oa 
extensively. The òhange which would be produced 
by the cultivatìon of forests, or even oforcbards of 
smaller trees, can gcarcely be imagined; these fertile 
plains mìght be made to support a population equal to 
any country jof the same extent^ in the world; and instead 
of being, as they are at presenta only occupied by im- 
mense herds of horned cattle^ droves of wild horseS; 
vasi nnmbers of wild dogs^ deer^ ostrich, hares, ar- 
madillas^ and a variety of other animala, would be 
fiUed with towns and villages supported by agri- 
cultore^ If in the hands of our countrymen^J enter- 
^ tain no donbtthat this would beeffected; thatitshonld 
nùt bave been the case heretofore^ is not at ali sur- 
prising; wben the inhabitants of the country had no 
certainty of being able to dispose of their surplus pro- 
duce. Exaet surveys and goùd maps of this coun- 
iry, will be the first thing to be executed, when they 
^shall bave firmly flxed their independence; and from 
^ its extent of territory and capacity, I sincerely believe^ 
. that the province of Buenos Ayres alone^ in the course 
of half a century, would become a very consider^ble' 

does notappear tobe well founded. As far as experiments bave 
been fairìy made» they bave been successful, and the olive, the 
Lombardj-poplar, and the pride of India, (Mehia Azedarach,) 
alreadj flonrish there. I am happy further to state, that Mr. 
Bonpland, a naturalist and philosopher of tìie highest repute, 
' agrees with me in opinion, m relation to the cultivatìon of forest 
trees upon those plains. With respect to the qnality of the soil, 
as far as I bave had an opportunity of obierving, it is a deep and 
neh aliuvial, and by no means interrupted, (as you bave snggested,) 
by any stratum of indurated day óf the eonsistence of briek.** 
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nation. We have yet only seen these people in a war 
for their existence; it is^ therefore, premature to form 
an opinion of them* The free admission of straugers 
will^ in time, free them froln a thousand difficulties 
under which they labor at pregent; it is idle to talk 
of tbeir not being able to settle down in a sober and 
rational govemment, suited to their situations and ex- 
igencies, although it may not be exactly like ours. 

Before 1 proceed to speak of the province of Bue- 
nos Ayres^ I ahall make some observations on Pata- 
gonia. This vàst tract of country, the greater part 
of which resembles the climate of our own, was de- 
pendent on the viceroyalty; and is properly to be con- 
sidered a part of it. For two hundred years after the 
establishment of the frontier byGaray, who rebuilt 
the city, the line Temained nearly stationary; but since 
the revolution^ has been extended upwards of a hun- 
dred miles. The Seminario, as early as 180S, recom- 
mended the extension as far as the Rio Negro; which 
could be defended with more ease than even the pre- 
gent line, by seizing and fortifying the passes througK 
which the southern Indians make their way into the 
pampas, for the purpose of stealing cattle. The wri- 
ter States the number of Indians to the south]vard, to 
be much less than is generally supposed; and that 
sin^e the treaty of 1784f, the settlements bave been 
but little disturbed by them. This frontier would in- 
clude a Urge tract of country between the Colorado 
and the Rio Negro; which is but little known, but is 
probably, in some degree, free from the defects of the 
naked pampas. Beyond the last mentioned river, the 
country is entirely unknown; but it appears to Ire the 
opinion of those who are best informed, that it by no 
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means deserres the cbaract» u«iialtybettowed upoa 
it. It may be both well flupplied witb water and 
wood, and ita climate bas been defended by Molina^ 
with learaÌDg and ingennity, from tke common impa- 
tation; be satisfactorily proyes^ that the fact rekUed 
by 6it Joseph Banks and Br. Solander, daea not wair* 
rant the inference usaally drawn from H^ althoogh ai 
a phenomenon^ it ìs not easily accoonted for» It 
would certainly be very extraordinary that so sudden 
a change sbould take place in the climate^ from the 
/ortieth degree of south latitude^ (which is well known 
(o agree with thirty-five of North Amefica^) to the ftfly- 
fifthy as to be as cold as Norway. It is probable, 
that where the continent suddenly narrows^ and in 
the neighborhood of yery high mountains^ the cooatry 
may be subject to occasionai snow storms at ali seasone^ 
withont extending a very considerable distance to the 
north* 

I bave already said isometl^ing of the province of 
Buenos Ayres. Previons to the revolntion, the cit^^ 
beside beìng the capital of the new viceroyalty> was 
the seat of govemment of an intendency^ of which 
Monte Video^ Santa Fee^ Corrientes^ kc. were subor- 
dinate dictricts; bnt it is now, as the reader will bave 
perceived^ confined to the immediate jorisdiction of 
its "own cabildo. The population is variously 'esti- 
matedy from one hundred and Ave to twenty thousand 
souls; of whom, about one half reside io the city. It 
contributed formerly, as well as Santa Fee and Cordova^ 
to supply the upper provinces with mules^ but has 
bèen somewh^tmore agricultural; and the inhabitants 
of the country in the neighborhood, are, probably, 
bctter informed than those of the interior^ from their 



greatw oppiurkinitìes. There »re n greai nuinber of 
(unall land holders and culti vators, rents are hardty 
luawiiy afid the produce of tbeir felds has generally 
iocreased in ynlts^, They are greatly devoted to tKe 
eaufie 4if independeiice, and no people seemed to me 
^ore national. Industri is mcreasing with the intro* 
doction of a variety of artificial watitg, and the desìre 
of imitating those who are settled among them. A 
seriotts evil ìii^ however, complained of ìu the want of 
inclo8ure% tfid the consequentexpo^are^STtheir cropa 
to be destroyed by the cattk. The raìsing of gtock 
has faitherto occupied tbeir chìef atteniion, to the 
neglect of caltare. NotUng can surpagd the feriility 
of the 8oil^ aad tb^e is no kind of doubt but that 
cottim and sugar ean be cultivated here^ as well ai 
on tto banks of die Missisaìppi; these would at once^ 
be soorces of great agrìcuhural wealth* Some emi* 
gration has already takea place to this country from 
Europe; every eucourag^n^it is held out; the siiber^ 
indttstrious German, especially, would do well here^^ 
The town of Santa Fee is^ in many respects, favo^ 
rably situated for trade^ but it^is too high up to be the 
emponum of the countrìes situated on the riyer^ and 
its branches; the trade of the Parana^ is carrìed on 
by the means c^ small sloops; but the difBculty of as- 
cending the river^ is mnch less than is experienced in 
tiie Mississippi* The principal trade at presenta is 
in the herb of Paraguay;. which is brought to this 
place in order to be transported to the interior^ on ac« 
connt of merchants in Buenos Ayres. The products 
also of Gordova^ and some of the interior districts^ are 
bronght bere and carried down to Buenos Ayres^ to 
be exported. Its situation is somewhat remarkable; 
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between two rivers that ftiU into the Patana; ìt is, be- 
sides, fortified by art. The troops of the congressi 
although ìq possession of the adj acent country, and 
the whole of the district; as well as the village on the 
opposite side of the river, bave not been able to take 
possession of the town.* %e rea! cause of dissen- 
tion between this city and the others, is stated by 
Funes; to he a desire of independence from the colo- 
mal governihent, to which it -was subject, as well as 
from the king of Spain; a ^ind of anarchy mucb 
dreadedy and which has done more than any thing 
else to retard the revolution. The same reasoning 
which justified independence from the king of Spain, 
was made use of by the locai demagogues to produce 
a dìssolution of every tie. What wonld be theeffect, 
we may readily conceive, by imagining every county, 
town, or village, setting up for itself in our country, 
during our struggle for independence. To satisfy by 
reaa»ning, that such a course was wrong, was not 
easy, when in opposition to what was so flattering to 
their pride. Here is the great obstacle the patriots 
bave uniformly encountered, and must continue to en- 
counter; and which arises, not from the character of 
the people, or the want of disposition to join in the 
cause, but from the nature of the colooial system. If 
Spain could bave foreseen the effect of these little in- 
dependent sovereigotiesu^he would bave augmented 
them, for they have benof more service to her than 
ali her armies: if she ever conquers America, it must 
be by piece-meal, by breakiùg up and dividing the 

* Bj the recent treaty, the troops of the United Provinccs are 
to be withdrawo. 
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viceroyaltìefi^ intendencies^ and the subordinate dis* 
tricts. ^ 

For nearly two hundred miles before the Parana 
entars the bay, or river La Piata, ìt is separated into 
several channels, forming large islands, which are 
covered with wood, but saìd to overflow in thè sea- 
^on of the floods; bujt excepting on some of the low 
grounds, the banks of the river are above their reach. 
The entrance of the Uruguay is more spacious, and 
was mistaken by Solis for the maìn river. From the 
city to the moutb of tìie southern entrance, which is, 
properly, the Parana, the ground is toierably high. 
The villages of San Isidro, and Las Gonchas, are a 
good deal resorted to during the summer seasou. At 
the latter place, there is a tolerable harbor for tlie 
^mailer vessels employed in the trade of the river; 
these, and the ox carts, are, at present, the meanaby 
which the internai trade is carried on, It is observed 
by Azara, tbat the south-west side of the* river is 
much safer during the pamperosthan the other; vessek 
having some shelter from the land, and not so much 
in danger of being driven on shore; he mentions an 
instance of a Spanish frigate which rode out the storms 
during nioe successive years; with good ground tack- 
ling, there is but little daiìger. While I was at Buenos 
Ayres, some of the smaller craft were blown ashore 
by the south-east winds; but they may be placed in 
perfect safety on the Riachuelo; a small stream just 
below the town, They are quite as safe as the river 
cnift at New Orleans, but they bave by no means the 
same convenience in ladingand unlading, on account 
of the shallowness of the water in front of the town. 

The southern coast has been very little exploredi 

VCL. II. 14 
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ihere is stili kept up à Binali establishment in Pata- 
gonia^ where crìminals are sometimes sent; and 
where^ daring the early part of the revolution^ some 
of those who happened to fall under the popolar dis- 
pleasure^ were banished. I ^m hot acquainted with 
its exact position. The country of the Tuyus^ forms 
a very important exception té the general description 
of the pampas south of Buenos Ayres. On the othér 
side of the Salado^ there is a range of hills, which 
when compared to the dead level around them, have 
been called mountains; it rons towards the Andes^ and 
by some^ is thought to he one of its spurs, although it 
submdes towards the centre of the pampas: perhfips 
it mìght he traced to the mountains of Gordova. The 
valleys are watered by numerous brooks^ and there is 
some wood; there is a resemblance in this country to 
that of Monte Video; it is said to he highly suscep* 
tibfe of improvement The climate cannot he sur- 
passed. ' 

Buenos Ayres, from its locai advantages, which are 
similar to those of New Orleans, (with the exception 
of its harbor,) near the mouth of a vast ri ver, which, 
with its branches, traverses a country capable of sup* 
porting fifty milUons of soqIs, must become some day 
or other, a great city. . There is no other town in 
Bouth America, whose position is in any way to he 
compared with it. Besides its advantages afe a great 
emporium for the interior provioces, it is favorably 
situated fora trade with Brazils, tbe West Indies, 
Europe, the Gape of Good Hope and Asia. The as- 
sertion of Dupradt, that neither Tyre, nor Cartliage, 
nor Rome, had higber deatinies than this city, is not 
exaggerated. This place, for nearly two hnndred 
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jears from its foaddatioii^ beiiig completely denied it9 
DEtural advantages^ by the wretched policy of Spaioi 
and harrassed by the incursions of the pampas In- 
diana^ contiaued to be of little importance. In fact^ 
its growth can be dated little further back than forty 
years, when these provinces, with the addition of those 
in Upper Pera, were erected into a ìtkeroyaky, of 
vrhichit became the capital^ and the commercial re* 
strictioos imposed by Spaio, were slackened in many 
ìmportant partkulars. From tbat time, Boenos Ayres 
becoming the depo^it of the valaable products of Perù, 
of Paraguay, and, at the 6ame tinke^ the seat of an 
important branch of the East India trade, increàsed 
in populàtion and in weàlth with unéxampled rapid- 
ity; but within the last ten years,its advantage shave 
been incalculably diminished; having been compelled 
to support a bloody and expensive war for its exist* 
enee: it has had nothing but its present free and un- 
shackled trade with ali the world, to counteirbalanca 
the privation of those advantagesi to which it owed 
its rise. With Paraguay and the provinces of Perù, 
an intercoursé and trade can scarcely be said.to éxist; 
and with Chili, for some years, there was none at alL 
Under these circumstances, it was not to be eXpected 
that Buenos Ayres should do any thitig more than 
remain stationary. It does not appdar as prospérous 
and flourishiog as Rio; but I observed no striking 
marks of decay; on the contrary, the town appears 
to be full of people, though not overflowing» and bu- 
siness seems to be brisk. When we consider the 
efforts and sacriflces which the city has made, it is 
only surprising that it' should not wear more the ap- 
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pearance of exlianstion. I am ìnformed^ fhat withia 
a few years past^ ita popalation has evenJncreased. 

The history of Buenos Ayres from ita second esta- 
blishment in 1980; contains very little worth record- 
ingy excepting its wars with the Indians^ and the locai 
disputes between the bishops and their clergy, with 
those to whom the civil governinent was entmsted* 
The former were accustomed^ fifoni the first, to parti- 
cipate in the measures adopted for the welfare e( the 
colony, while they exerted a powerful influence ovet 
the minds of a soperstitious people^ by theSr autho- 
rity to excommunicate the oflenders of the chnrch. In 
these sqaabbles, which were experienced more or lesi 
in ali the colontes^ the people were freqaently enltst* 
ed. Buenos Ayres was erected into a tlishoprick itt 
16S0^ bnt increased very slowly until raised to the 
dignity of a viceroyalty, in the year i77% with aii 
' andiencia, composed of five auditors and two com* 
missioners. From fhis perioda its growth was ex* 
tremely rapid; and when taken by the British, its pò- 
pulatìon was estimated at sixty thousand souls. 

The emancipation of the Spanish colonies, is said 
to bave been a favorite idea of the celebrated William 
Pitt. He had fi*eqaent conferences^ we are told^ 
with the Jesuit Yiscardi Gusman, a native of Peru^ 
and an enthosiast in the cause of South American li- 
berty; and by whom an eloqnent appeal wais after- 
wards published. This document may be seen in the 
appendix to the second volume of Walton on the Co. 
lonies;^ and is said to bave been addressed to Mr. 

* in a coLlection of docnments on the subject of the South 
American emancipation» published in 1810, with notes and an in- 
troduction, by J. M. Antepara, a native of Guayaquil» it is stated. 
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Kìng^ our ministeri tben a)^ the court of London, and 
who, in the senate of the Utiifed^^tates^ Tas on «ève- ' 
rai occasions; avowed his sentiments in terms hono- 
rable to the patriot and thè statesman. The proda- 
ination of general Picton, is said to hava been furnish- 
ed by lord Melville, and expressly declared that it 
was intended merely to enable them to maintain their 
commercial independence^ ^^without any desire on the 
part of the king of England to acquire any rigbt of 
sovereignty over them, or to interfere with thieir civil, 
politicai, or religious rights/' The orders given to 
sir Home Popham, were very different; conqnest was 
the object here; and having gained a foot-hold, to 
prevali on soch parts as they could not hope to sub- 
due, to through off their allegiance to the Spanish 
yoke, and, under the guardianship of the invaders, 

that there was an underetanding on tìifi subject, about the jear 
1798» between our government and that of Great Britain. The 
same thing is mentìoned in Brown's American Register. The 
conquest of Mexico was to have been effected conjoìntlj; and 
the tweli^e regiments raised bj us, at that period, were destlned 
for this servìce. Nothing but our subsequent settlements of dif- 
ferences vìth France and Spain, ìt is said, arrested the enterprise* 
The greater part of these doounents are collected in Walton's 
address to the prince regent. The foUowìng letter of Alexander 
Hamilton to Miranda, may be a curiosity to most readers. 

Letter from general Hamilton to generai Miranda. 

New-York, Au8:u8t 22, irQS. 
Sin,—- I have lately received, by duplicates, yonr letter of the 
6th of Aprii, with a postscript of the 9th of June. The gentleman 
yon mention in it hag not made hls appearance to me, nor do I 
know of his arrivai in this country; so that I can only divine the 
object from the bìnts in your letter. ^ 

The sentiments I entertàin with regard to that object, have 
been long since in your knowledge; but I could personally have 
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net up governments of their own. But in the meati 
time^ generals, Whitlock and Grawford^ weretomake 
themselves masters of Buenos Ayres^ on the one side 
of the contiiient, and of Yalparaiso on the other; after 
which^ lo establish military posts across^ andendeavor 
to become masters of Pero. The powerful expe- 
dition under these generala^ failed entirely^ on account 
of the intention to make a conquest instea:d of offer- 
ing their assistance as auxiliaries. The following ex- 
tract from general Whitlock's defence^ contains an 
interesting picture of the state of the country ai that 
time. On perusing it attentively^ the reader may form 
a tplerable idea of the prevailing sentiments of the 
people at this day^ with the difference which may he 
supposed to hare been produced by self-government^ 
for nearly ten years. 

no participation in ìt, uniess ptUronised by the gotrernment of this 
country. It was my wish that matterà had been ripened for a co- 
operation in the course of this fall, on the part of this country; but 
this can now scarce be the case. The winter, however. may ma- 
ture thè project, and an effectual co-operation by the United 
States may take place. In this case I shall be happy, in my offi- 
ciai station, to be an instrument of so good a worké 

The pian» in my opinion, ought to be a fleet of Great Brìtain, 
an army of the United States— ^ government for the liberateci ter- 
ritories, agreeable to both the co^operators, about which there will 
be probably no difficulty. To arrange the pian, a competent au- 
thority from Great Brìtain to some person hère, is the best expe- 
iìenU Your presence bere wHl, in this case, be extremely essen- 
tial. 

We are raising an army of about 12,000 men. General Wash- 
ington has resumed his station at the head of our armies; I am ap- 
pointed second in conimand. 

With esteem and regard I remain, dear sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) A, HAMiLtON. 
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^^ It was kiìown that the people were divided into 
factions^ and that various causes had rendered a large 
pFoportion of the inhabitants ripe for revolt; and great 
numbers were anxìonsly looking to a separation from 
their mother country^ as the only means of availing 
themselves of the naturai advantages bf their locai 
situatioo. It was, therefore, naturally concladed^.that 
people who feel themselves oppressed rather than pro- 
tected^ as excluded by restrìctions founded upon a 
narrow and selfish policy from many commercial ad- 
vantages, woald gladly change their govemment; and 
if it were once established in a military post in the 
country, the above causes would make it easy to open 
an extensive ìntercourse with the inhabitants, and 
new channels for trade and commerce» 

^^It was snpposed, that the character of this country* 
for liberality and good conduci towards those who 
come under our dominion, ensured us the good wishes 
of the greater part, and the co-operation of a large 
proportion, at least, of the community. The public 
hopes and expectations were raised to the highest 
pitch, and no suspicion existed that it was possible for 
the greatest part of the popùlation of South America, 
to entertain any other than a just feeling of attach- 
ment to our government; stili less, that it was possi- 
ble that such a rooted antipathy could exist agaìnst 
US, as to justify the assertions, (the truth of which 
has been proved to demonstration,) that we had not, 
when I arrived in South America, among the inha- 
bitants, one single friend in the whole country. Whe- 
ther the opinion of the illustrious statesman,t now no 

* Grent Britaim t Mr. Pitt. 
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more^ who had so frequently tiumed bis tboughts to- 
wards Soath America^ had led him to contemplate the 
propriety of establishing military posts there^ or the 
co-operatÌDg only with those who woald gladly bave 
followed the example of North America^ and availed 
tbemselves of our assistance in establishing their in^^ 
dependence^ I bave no means oi knowing; but éxpe- 
rience has shown^ that any other coorse of procecd* 
ing than that laèt mentioned^ even if most success- 
fui, and almost in proportion to success^ must bave 
bad the effect of placing us at a greater distance than 
even^ from our ultimate objects, those of friendly Inter- 
course and trade with the country. 

<^It is supposed in my instructions^ that after effect* 
ing my first object, ì might safely part with a propor- 
tion of the force under my command^ and retain only 
about eight thousand; whicb; it was supposed/ must^ 
in any case^ in addition to such troops as I mtght 
raise in the country^ be amply snfficient to conquer 
and keep possession of the country; for such had been 
the misrepresentations to government upon this sub- 
ject^ that it was supposed that a considerable force of 
this description might with sàfety be establisbed. I 
was directed^ as the court will bave observed^ io use 
precaution as to the raising'^of this locai force; and^ 
particularly^ to take care that one-third of each rank 
of officers^ should be British^ and to select the de- 
scription and classes out of which it was to be framed; 
but^ subject to tbese precautions^ it was conceived and 
so stated in my instmctions^ that mucb aid might he 
derived from this source towards securing bis ma- 
jesty's possessions in that quarter^ and avoiding^ at 
the same time^ the necessity of too large a demand on 
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the regalar forces of this country^ (I use the very 
words of the ìnstractioiis^) sriich^ as the court will have 
seen^ was the impression in this country^ on my ap- 
pointment to the commaiid. What was the actaal 
sHaation of the cotmtry on my arrivai? 

^^I natarally resorted to the very able and expe- 
rìenced oficer who commanded at Monte Video, and 
who had diligently employed himself in acquiring 
every possihle information upon this subject. I found 
that in the coatte of his operations agaìnst Monte Vi- 
deo^ and after its captare^ he had every reason to be- 
lieve that the people were^ withoat exceptìon^ inimicai 
to os; that previous to the sunrender of Monte Yideo^ 
Ile coold place Ho confidence in any information he 
received; and that^ after its captare^ a suUen dionee 
pervaded every rank. But he also found reason to 
believo; that hoWever inimicai they were to its^ they 
were stili more so to their present govemment; for 
npon reports arriving at Monte Yideo^ which after- 
wards proved false, qf the aboUtion <tf the court of 
andienda, the setting aside of the king's authority, and 
not hoisting the Spanish colors; those who had ap- 
peared hostile and inveterate, nowpressed him to ad* 
vance a coips to Buenos Ayres, and assured him that 
if he would acknowledge tiieir independence, and 
promise them the protection of the English govem- 
ment, the place would submit 

^«The party in power were mostly ali natives of 
Spàin, in the principal offices of church and state, and 
devoted to the Spanish govemmeni. The second 
party consisted of natives of the country, wìth 
some Spaniards settled in it. The disposition of the 
motber country hadmade them most anxious to shake 
VOL. II. 1J5 
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off the Spanish yoke; and tbough^ from tbeir dgno- 
lance, their want of morals, and the barbarity of their 
diapmitions, they were totally unfit to. govern them- 
•elves; they aimed at follo wing the steps of the I^orth 
Americana, and erecting an independent state. If wé 
woold promise them independeace, they would in- 
stantly reyolt against the government, and join us 
with the great mass of the inhabitants. The next 
consideration was, onr giviog up the footing we fiad 
in Sonth America. On this subject many important 
considerations presented themselves. First: The si- 
tnation of the country, and the nature of oar instruc- 
tions. It was supposed, from the informatìon received 
by govemment, that the country would be conquered 
and kept in snbjection by eight thoosand troops, which 
was considered as a largo force; but the information 
received by government upon this subject, mu^t bave 
been founded in ignorance of the troe state of the 
country. I found on my arrivai, that the resistance 
we should bave to contend with, far exceeded every 
calculation; not a single friend had we iji the country, 
on the contrary, every inhabitant was determined to 
exert bis individuai strength. Upon this subject, I 
rely upon the experience of sir Samuel Achmuty, 
who stated that doublé the number qf troops I bave 
mentioned, would he required to conquer and Iceef 
possession of thè country J' - '" — 

M. Poinsett is of opinion, that the expedition under 
general Whitlock, assisted by the disposition of the 
people, might bave secured the emancipation of thesa 
colonies, but was not adequate to transfer the dominion 
to the crown of Great Britain. An int^resting ques- 
tion naturally suggests itseif; has the policy of Eng- 
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land andergone a change as to the emancipation of 
ihese countrìes from Spain? That she can have no 
hope of obtaining any direct dominion over them^ in 
certain; but^ can Spain give any thing lilee an equi- 
vaUnt to what England wouU gain by the emand* 
pation oj the colonies? Wherever the standard of 
revolution is raised, Englishmen are crowding in, and 
introducing their manufactures; and ihey calculate on 
obtaining in this way^ almost as strong a hold upon 
them^ as the Spaniards^. Thousands of English fa- 
milies will emigrate to Soutli America- and become 
connected with the natìves, by thia means introducing 
ISnglish habits and predilections. The hope of ac- 
complishing this; is a permanent advantage of too 
much importance to he slighted. I must confess, I 
cannot see that any thing has occurred to change their 
policy^ althongh it may now he necessary to conceal it 
with a deeper dissimulation. 

Some apparent confusion exists in the politicai di- 
TÌsions of the United Provinces; a few explanatory 
remarks, may not he unnecessary* This confusion 
arises from the mistake of confounding some of the 
smaller subdivisionsor jurisdictions^with those which 
properly come under the denomination of provinces, 
and considered members of the union, govemed in 
the manner prescribed by the provisionai statute. It 
must be home in mind, that the viceroyalty was di- 
vided into two audienoias, four intendencies included 
in each; four in the lower country, and the like num- 
ber in Upper Perù. Each of the eight intendencies, 
had their subordinate jurisdictions, with lieutenant- 
govemors and sub-delegadoes. 

In the audiencia of Buenos Ayres, the term, in- 
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tendency^ is no longer ased^ ih»i of province, having 
takon its place; and at the same time, the mmber of 
provinces were increased in 1814, after the i;aptnre of 
Monte Video, by the divifiion of Bome of the; inten- 
dencies. Fot instance, Cuyo and Tncuman wem 
taken from Cordova; Santa Fee, Monte Video and 
Gorrientes, were taken from Buenos Ayres« 

Fi ve new provinces were therefore laid off; making 
the present number nine, (including Paragnay,) in- 
fitead of foun They are Salta, Tacaman, Oardova, 
Cuyo, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Santa Fee, Coni- 
entes, and Monte Video. 

They are called free provinces^ becauae the Spanìah 
authorìtiea have ceased to exist, although, during the 
contest, Salta and Tucuman were, for a short time^ 
the seats of war; but for the last three or four years,. 
the Spanish arms have been coniteed to Upper Pera. 

The Portuguese, in their war with Artigas, bave 
taken possession of part of the province of Monte 
Video, but with the avowed iniention of refraining 
from hostilities against those province» whicb are ai 
present united. 

Of the nine provinces, ali are united except Paraguay, 
Santa Fee, Corrientes, and Monte Video. The first 
entered into an amicable arrangement wi& Bnenoa 
Ayres, at the commencement of the revolution, but haa 
since resolved to keep aloof from allpavties; and is>^ 
therefore, to be regarded as a neutral, excej^ng so 
far asrespècts Spain. Since Santa Fee liaa.wUh^ 
drawn itself, the town and immediate vicinity, only, 
have been free from the jurisdiction of Buenos Ayres, 
as ali thè rest of the province has been subjected to 
the control of the general govtmment. Part of the 
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Entre Rios was under the jarisdictìon of Corrientes^ 
and' part of Santa Fee. The people however^ of 
Santa Fee, Entre Rios, Monte Video^ are in favor of 
joining the confederacy, when they can do it on such 
terms as they think to their interest», whatever may be 
the intentions of Artigas, who atpresent govems them. 
What may be the ultimate wish of Paraguay, ia nòt 
known. 

Confusion has b^en occasioned, by the circumstance 
of someof the rabordinate districts being entitled to 
one or more representatives in congress, and^ on that 
account, considered as provinces, by persons not ac- 
quainted Yfitìi the nature of these divisions. They 
are^ for ali the purposes of municipal government, 
dependent on some province, or member of the union. 
Thos Oalamarca aod Jttjay are subordinate joris- 
dictioofi of Salta, and San Juan and San Fernando, 
subordinate to Cuyo* 

The comparative importance of the provinces, in 
point of nunJ)er and extent of territory, which com- 
pose the union, with tho^e not included, may be seen 
by the following table; but the difference in point of 
information, public sp||i:it, virealth, commerce, agri- 
culture, and whatever contributes ta the respectability 
of a people, is stili greater in favor of the provinces 
of the union. 

With reapect to Paraguay, the estimate only in- 
cludes those coming under the denomination of Spa- 
niards; the Indians civilized or uncivilized, are ex<^ 
cluded in this instance^ as welì as in the others. 
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UKITED. 

Free Provinces. Chief Tmtms. 

Baenos Ayres, .... 120,000 Buenos Ajres, • 60,000 

Cordova, 75,000 Cordova, . . . 6,000 

Tucuman, 60,000 Tucuman, . • . 5,000 

Salta, » 60,000 Salta,. * • * 6,000 

Cayo, 75,000 Mendoza, ... 8,000 

Distrìcts not inclfided, . 75,000 

465,000 B5,000 

NOT UNITED. 

Paraguay, . • • 100,000 Àssumption, . 1£,000 

Missions, ... 40,000 Candelaria, * • 5,000 

Santa Fec, • • • ì Sa^t» *'««» • • l^fiOO 
Entre Rios, . . C 50,000 

Banda Orientai, ^ -190,000 Monte Yided, . • 7,000 

655,000 115,000 

The five provinces of the union contain four hun" 
dred and fifty thousand souls^ exclusive of IndìanSy 
and about six hundred thousand square miles; little 
short of the whole extènt of our old thirteen states. 

Those not of the union^ but friendly^ one hundred 
and forty thousand souls; and seventy.five thousand 
square miles. 

Those not of the union, and unfriendly, fifty thou- 
sand souls, and one hundred thousand square miles; 
parts of the territory and population^ under the Por- 
tuguese. 

It is necessary to observe that, with respect to the 
population^ as no census has ever been properly taken^ 
the estimates differ exceedingly. From the imperfect 
data on Which these estimates are founded^ in ali the 
Spanish colonies, nothing else could he expected; both 
Depons and Humboldt^ have lamented this defect^ 
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and boih seem te agree^ that the population is^ inva- 
riably, underrated. 

It is also to be remarked^ that, in the ordìnary es- 
timatesi the civilized Indians are frequently omitted^ 
. and the nncivilized never noticed at ali. Of those 
who arecounted as Spaniarda^ there is a cònsiderable 
proportipn of the mixed race, as by the laws of the 
Indiesy after the fifth remove, they are enrolled in 
the class before-mentioned; but in their features^ com- 
plexion^ and habits of life, there is little or no dif- 
ferente between them and the immediate descisndants 
of European Spaniards: unless it be^ that they gene- 
rally display more genius and native energy of cha* 
racten These circumstances produce cònsiderable 
shades of difference. In Paraguay^ for instance, the 
Guarany language may be said to predominate* 
^^Throughout the Spanish settlements in Paraguay^ 
Guarany is the language which children learn from 
their mothers and their nursss; and which^ owing to 
the great mixture of native blood^ and the number of 
Indians in slavery^ or in service^ is almost exclusive- 
ly used. Even in the' city of Assumption^ sermons 
were better understood in Guarany than in Spanish; 
and many women of Spanish name and Spanish ex- 
traction^ did not understand the language of their 
fiithers/' This vras written nearly a century ago^ 
but| according to Azara, the change has not been 
great. ^^Those who inhabit the province of Buenos 
AyreSy are more properly composed of continuai ac- 
cessions from Europe, than from a mixture with the 
Indians; v^rho, in this part of the country; never were 
numerons; it is on this account they speak Spanish. 
On -the contrary, the Spaniards of Paraguay^ and 
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their oeighborsy the ìnbabitaats of ilie city and órn^ 
trict of Corrientes^ are the offspring of t^e inter- 
marriage of their forefathers wìth the Indian women^ 
and^ in consequence^ speak Guarany; and it is only 
those who receive an education^ or the men of the city 
Curraguaty^ who understand Spamsb.'' At ABsamp- 
tion^ ihere is also a proportion^ not smalla who are crf 
Portugaese descent This mixed race, like the Pan- 
lisUs, have shewn themselves greater oppressors of 
the unciviliaed Indians, than the Enropeans.^ The 
cities of Cordova^ Tncaman, Salta, Mendoza, Santa 

♦ May not the revolutionary decrees of Buenos Ajrrea, giving 
equal rìghts and liberty to the poor Indian, as well as to the 
Spàniard, have produced àn unfavorable effect with the wealthy 
and influential inhabitants of Paraguay? Indian slavery has been 
abolished in that province» I believe; bdt there is stili lodian ser^ 
titude! The difference in the language of this province from the 
others, may.also» be a reason for their not joining with them* Mr. 
Bland, in bis Report, page 42, labors under the common error» 
when he speàks of ''the Paraguay agriculturist, with his smatter- 
ing of letters and his Jesuit habits/* The Jesuits had no influence 
in Paraguay, on the contrary, the influenti^ clergy, the Francis^ 
cans and Dominicans, wfjre their deadiy eoemies; and had the 
Spaniards on their side. The bishop Cardenas, succeeded in pro- 
curing their expulsion» and it required the greatest exertions on 
the part of the civil authorities, to protect them. The Jesuits 
were extremely unpopular, exceptìiig among their Indian con- 
verts in one corner of the province, separated by deserts from the 
Spanish inhabitants, with whom they wished to avoid ali inter- 
course . I refer the reader to the 2d voi. Southey's Brazil, Azara, 
and Wilcock's Buenos Ayres. What I have daid of the Jesuits, 
proceeds from no partiality to their society, but from a desire to 
give every one his due. The Jesuits could not have acted other- 
wise, in the circurastances in which they were placed. Wfaether 
they would have pursued a difterent course if it had been in their 
power, is another question. 
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Wééf éià iésie crfheiW, hàré à pòpufàiSdtf dliàiìàr to 
tìiiéi df BtreiiQfé' ApfèS. 

ihié tfÉtivilisied ìbdìkùd aiFé Aot takén into the es* 
Stàdie. Sétefàl fdthofàìmté dìstticU of thè linion^l 
y^ tws ìdlfbii'médr by tbe ^etfftèinàH fróm wÈom I procure^ 
nQr ^^fltf^l^; Weré n'òt inótùcfed^ from tSsBèingunable 
to dfjttAn' ih(ùtìntì&òìk ùtt wMch bé ccmld tely. t*hé 
(itafettireiit agfeiÈf folérably welt wìth thaf gìvea by 
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^<ÒÀ!'«MlA'tXe ikÀlBtentliìdB^riseagA^ 
How vould they take up lflnél*s tnttltiag ttiiììi! 
Art thoa too faUen^ Iberìa? Oovesee 
itit rdrtbèr ah'dthe mùrderèr wea£ aiiwef 
Thott that hss wastfed eartli, and daàred daspiaè 
AUke, the wrath and meroy of the 8kSeB$ 
Tlijr pòmp 18 in the grave, thy glory laid 
lto# in tli6 più «^ attrice hùi^madb,*' 

CcrwvBB. 



THE SUBJECT OB THE FOREOOIKO OHAPTER CONTINUA»; 



jThb provìnces of upper Peru^ or the audienci» 
of IjOs Charcas^ it will be recoUected^is tibe aixtk 
naturai division of the territory of tiie viceroyalty of 
La Fiata. 'U^at a train of thought is inspired by 
tBejiameof Perul The seats of civilization in the 
aew world — an innocent and industrious people^ living 

VOL, II. 16 
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under a mild and paternal goveniment, a prey to mef* 
diesa irobbers^ stimulated by avarice and cruelty, and 
after being deprived of every thing^ compelled by 
strangers to wear the chains of slavery in their own 
country. The wrongs of the injured Penivians can 
never be atoned. The Jews^ in their Egyptian bond- 
age^ were in a land of strangers^ but the children of 
the Incas^ were enslaved in their native land, and 
compelled in the sightof objects calcalated to awaken 
the most sorrowfìil recoUections, to do the bidding of 
their unfeeling taeik-masters. How affectìngly are 
these feelings expressed by G^rcilasso, a descendani 
of the Incas, in a few simple wordg— <^my grand- 
nncle," says he, ^'often related these things to me^ 
when a child^ and then he would weep." To the 
presènt day they cherish a melancholy remembrance 
of their former state; and^ it is said^ bave become ha- 
bitually sad and moumfuL 

But, with the greater part of maukind, the name of 
perù is associated with other ideas. Here is the 
principal fountain of thal golden stream which baa 
given life and vigor, at once to the virtues and vices 
of mankind — ^which has fomented wars of interest 
and ambition, and kindled the worst of passiona — at 
the same time that it has animated commerce and 
its attendant train, has excited and rewarded indus- 
try, fostered science, improved the condition of man, 
and civilized the world, Who has not heard of 
Perù, and the riches of Potosi? And who can calcu- 
late the effects of the golden stream on the condition 
and character of mankind, throughout every region of 
the earth? Here then is the prizefor which the infant 
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Ai^ntine rjBpublic^ I have just descrìbed, and the once 
'"^'ghty, but now decaying strength of Spain^ are con- 
tending! Can the civilìzed world remain indiflferent 
spectators of the issue? I propose^ in this chapter^ to. 
take a rapid survey of these important provìnces. 

In order to convey a more clear idea of their 
situatìon, it is necessary to bestow some remarks 
on the disposition or arrangement of the two princip^l 
tanges of mountains. The two great ridges which . 
mn along almost the whole longitude of South Ame* 
rica^ and very nearly in parallel lines, give a character 
to the country which lies between them^ scarcely re« 
sembling any other in the world. The snowy summit» 
of these parallel ranges of mountains^ from the seven- 
teenth to the twenty-fourth degrees^ south^ (that is^ 
from the Disaguadero to Jujuy^) are, generally, dis- 
tant from each other about one hundred and fifty 
miles; the ground between them is greatly elevated 
above the level of the sea^ and above the tract which 
lies between the base of the western ridge, and the 
Pacific; hence, it is called alto Peruy (high Peru^) to 
distingaish it from lower Pero^ or the provinces whose 
elevation above the level of the sea^ is not so great. 
The general elevation of Uiis zone^ or tract^ between 
the snowy Andes^ is^ at least^ twice as great as the 
highest sommits of our Aileghanies; but varies con- 
siderably^ as the mountains within have a more gra- 
duai slope than on the eastem side^ where they rise 
like a vast wall^ to be descried from 

^"Many a league at sca." 

The description of a celebrated Vrench philosopher^ 
' * Bugaer» figure de la terre, p. SL 
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liATing scried one of t)iMe nuHUiUipf , wbf^f» fi«p«qfc 
il §0 frigbtfiil, DP6 W9«ldl nMHrflJy ei^peist 4|i be c^»- 
pelled, bjr tke inclBmmcy of the Am, io 4e9€^Pl4 «^ 
the other side into deep g^M ai^ fi^wst^rf Mclp f^^ Hm» 
1)M left{ U cap never eyiter bi^ i^i^ U^at ^ejroiM} t)ies« 
Viountwis theie are othera of eqqal h^gU;^ f^ ihvf 
MA apfiMr Qnlfidmgn0Ì to concai thatJwj^p^cffu^- 
try wkeTB netuw traen in her Uf»0P(ilitìf} QT n^orif 
ftoperly speaking^ in her perfiction, ih^ jmuge of ^ 
tervBstrial furwUBeJ^ TW» despriptioi> i^ cprrec^^ 
althoogh the high regiott ali weU as the )ower, Ì8 po- 
yered with verdure and magniftcf^pt fer^sjt tree^, ^u^ 
presenta a great number of aayuipas, apd \^ akp occa- 
eionally interseeted with deep valleyk Tlmre are, 
alm, transverse ridgjM, vhich bind ^e two «igblar 
wàlls togetber^ and are almost as elevated.^ 

The eleTatìoQ of upper Pera above the le?e) Qf Ibf^ 
aea, and the diflierence in the elevatioQ of differei^t 
parta of thia delightful country^ enablea opetQ f^hooa* 
the temperature; (with thè thermometer ip bis hapds 
aa Humboldt expresaea himself^) most agreeable to 
bim^ from perpetuai apving to the rigor of Siberia» 

♦ The Aa4eB are inm»t \i8ttaUy kno^n bj th^ n^noe ^f tl^e eas^- 
ern vA weiitern Cortliller^. In ijipper Perù, the first is yul^i^rljr 
known by the appeilation otf sterra 4d Oro, or gold range; as it is 
bere that gold mines are most frequently found; the oitber is the 
rierra de la Piata, the silver ranger as the Silver mmes are modi 
abundant. The fiirst divei^ea aa it ru^jl nm^ &94^^y ^lipifìì^ 
ing as it passes through Tucuman and Cordova, and finally subsides 
in the pampas of Buenos Ayres, near San Luis» in the province of 
Cnyo. The western range» vkere i^ $pinDS tbe^ea^^n ^omndif^:^ 
of Chili, (called the Cordillera of Chili,) is, in reality, an unbrokeu 
Wall; but further north, it is more propeirly a qhain of mountaiusu 



wiotei:; jew^ I presuiae^ w^^ald besHate mucb in the 
clioipe; th^ bigtor xegioBS are^ iherefore^ ahan4^iied 
to Die more wretched of the Indkuis^ who subsist on 
pagm9p w {loULtoes, luid to the timid giuiiiaco; while 
the eoad^r soaring above the loftiest {tea^^ of the 
AoàWf aeeing tp beUmg io awtber world. AH wbo 
bave vÌ9Ìted the r^ioa' of perpatnal apring, bave ex« 
pressed tbeiMe)ive# witb rapture^— a perpetuai se- 
repìjty, nkiaià ih^ mnA hrìlìimtp an air aa soft aQdJbaUny 

"'Felicet Dimivin popoli, qaeÌ4 prodigua tellHS, 
^M^t open ^d vQtfi maftt qneis «ontigit està» 
^mula veri9» hyems iHoe frigor^^ nnbibus aar 
Usqu^ carena, nuUoque aolum fcecundis imbre." 

^<Top bfi^ppy people^ to wbose wisbes the prodigai 
eacM^ abQwer9 b^r gif|«^ to wbom are givea eammers 
tbat reseinble tbe «pring^ wiaters without cold^ a sky 
imcloqdedy and a $q\\ tbat requires not the aid of 
sbowers to be reQdered frqitfiil,'' Sucb is the king- 
doqi «f ^e Jif^^Bi exteading from Ohnquisaca^t to 
Cuflipos from Cusco tQ QoitOf and coutaiùing^ accord* 
Ì9g to tbe calculatioii of some of the early writers, 
eiight milUw of souU, wben conquèred by tbat fero* 
clouf) wpqster, Pizarro> ^nd bi^ greedy foUowers. 
Tb^ eaatern sìd^ of tbe lecoud Cordillera, differs 

* I sa¥( sereral Peruviaos at Buenos Ayres, who spoke of tiie 
cUmate of that place with a kind of horror, and were unceasinglj 
praising the temperature of their ^liasful seata above.** In 
the proceedings of the congress, in my possession, there is a np* 
tice óf a member from Perut who adted leave of abseoce from Bue- 
nos Ayres, hU eonsHMUm having tmfferedfrom the unhealthituss 
oftheettmaUi 

t ThÌ8 ìb the Indian name of the citj of La Paz, or Charcas^ the 
capital of the audiencia and province of Chàrcaa. 
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in some respects from the western. There are nume- 
rous openings and deep glens, through which tbe 
mountain streams, after having gatbered their waters 
from their fòuntains^ become navigable rivers^ whieb 
make their way towards the vast plains of the Ama- 
zon. The spurs and broken ridges of the Cordillera 
del Oro, constitute a surface of the most extraordinary 
variety; profound valleys^ whose temperature is that 
óf the torrid zone^ the most delightful amphitheatric 
slopes, open groves, pastoral plains^'abundant waters^ 
and impenett*able forents of gigantic trees. This re- 
gion is^ in general, moist and hot; and, therefore, far 
inferior to the high plains between the Gòrdilleras. It 
gradually subsides into the immense plains which 
stretch towards the Paraguay, and the Portuguese 
possessions, inhabited by uncivilized tribes of In<- 
dians,^ and formiug, in point of territorial extent, by 
far the greater one of the naturai divisions, in which^ 
I bave inclttded the provinces of alto Perù. 

To speak of the productions of this country, would 
almost appear superfluous^ when it is evident, that it 
is capable of producing ali the fruita of the earth! If 
there be exceptions, their number is so smalU as 
scarcely to deserve to be noticed. It is trae that 
nóthing can elcceed the sterility of the mine tracts, 
(of limìted extent,) and from this^ arises.the common 
error with respect to the countries in which they 
are situated; those are, beyond cómparison, the móst 

* The vast tract called Moxos, Chiquitos» and Chaco, watered 
bj some of the southern branches of "the Amazon^ and stretching 
aiong the west side of Paraguay» is called bj the Seminario» ano- 
ther terra incognita, and is estimated by Sobrevielft» at fifteen 
Kundred miles in bngth» by sii hundred in breadth. 
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fertile and pleasant qn the globe. That they have 
Hot been known by their agricultural productions to 
every region of the earth^ is owing to their hàving 
mines, and to the jealous policy of Spain. If with- 
oat mìaesy the produce of the soil would bave found 
ìts way long ago to the Atlantic, throogh the channels 
of La Piata and the Amazon. The Mamore is navi- 
gable from Chnlumani, a districi of La Paz, through 
the province of Gochabamba. The Beni, another tri- 
butary of the Amazon, is navigablefrom Paucartambo, 
a districi of the province of Gnsco; the Apuremac is 
navigable from the province of Troxillo, and the Ma- 
ragnon is navigable from Maines. These rivers af- 
ford an easy communication with the gulph of Mex- 
ico, or the coast of Garaccas; the connexion between 
the Amazon and the Oronoco, stili a subject of doubt 
when La Gondamine descended the first of these 
rivers, is now fully established, and accurately de- 
scribed by Humboldt. It has already been stated 
tbat the Pilcomayo is navigable from the neighbor- 
hp0d of Potosi; opening a water communication 
with Buenos Ayres, as easy as that of the western 
parts of Pennsylvania with Orleans, by the Ohio. 

As has been stated in the introduction, it was the 
policy of Spain to confine the inhabitants of these 
districts, to the working of minesf any exports besides 
ihe precious metals, and a few products almost of equal 
vaine, weré not encouraged. It is not to he supposed, 
however, that there was a want of stimulus to culti- 
vate the eartb. The mine districts coUected crowds 
of people, great cities rose up, which must be supplied 
by the cultivators of the soil, a home market was form- 
ed, greater perhaps than even in this country. The 
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mtmaM» sìm df the ìnUtriw cifies^ h ifòtidetf fty H^tt^ 
he\dt, ft» ft kiad ef plieMttevM; itef W£M òerCaiiiljf 
mt ot M pvopertioir to «he lural popdlstioidp. Thtf 
sim of the cititi were iti pMpvit'tioit tv thè proéti^ 
t&TeneeS' of tbef mmeèy imir whkl^ tbey giteV is^^ atMI 
MOftlly ooMpied the «M)Bt impkltaftiM spete^ ^ thè 
whtfle cevfltry; bot the ewpliH» cff àgt^vltore gteW 
ceàf m the suie proportieii. Whàft vtmUL hav^ be^ett 
itft ìneiiease if the whele worid h^ beetf hAé ùpé^ taf 
a mMfcet? What wcnild bàitti been' the pMportkytf ef 
ftMreigii dettane of afriSelesf of oiirrerbal eovtBumpti&n^ 
wheH eofopat ed te- tte fixed ameoiH of geid aiKd sStèr?^ 
Woiild it faav« been greater or lesfe? Wonld ìt bav^ 
employed and give» l«fe to a greaternawber òf huniatf 
beittgs? Woulé k have pMd^iced a greafet ehai^&iif 
the face of thiftg» tbrooghewt thef PiwW The ejcpor- 
tation of the ppedoo» metalg* ^mm, after a1l> oi^nf 
more convenient iMde <rf^ earryiiig the surplcis' produce^ 
of ìntfOT Tb ùiarket^ m a mere portablé ebape; attd^ if 
it were ìmpessiMe to gei ì« to market bf nmf óthét^ 
meati» than by the assistance ef the represBntatwe t^f 
vaine thraughaut tke wwtiy (in thii» re^pect a tfaòus- 
and times better than mere bilkr of credft^ whatevw 
name may be given^ to tfaem^ wbose circatetton ìs U- 
mtted and partial^) the case would be dtlferent; but hi 
opeamg chanDels of trade^ there wa»no danger that a 
sttrplas would be wanting, both for foreign exports 
and fbr the busiiiess of mining— they woaid both in^ 
crease in proportien to the demand. The article&r 
which were perihitted to enter into the commerce of 
Perù, were, unquestìonaMy, sources of wealtfai Would ' 
not that wealth have increased with the àugmentation 
of those exports? And how ^a this to be effected? 
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By simply using the means which *^Qùà and natare,^ 
llave given-^y openiog the navigation of the Amazon 
and La Piata, and by.improvÌQg the commanicationa 
ivith the Pacific. Labor ìs the foondation of ali na- 
tional wealth; the precious metals are not taken firom 
the mines without labor, and gold Ì9, itself, of no vaine 
but to purchase the labor, or the products of the labor, 
of others. At the game time, it may he justly re- 
garded as the standard qf value, becanse it is used 
for this purpose among ali commercial nations, and is 
the ^reat agent in eqaalizing abd regnlating the pro^' 
ducts of labor. If our banks had been mines, the 
many millions thrown into circulation, would bave 
been sUghtly felt throughout the world; but withont 
producing any injorious effect, other than the grftdn^ 
ally increasing btUlc of the circulating medium. Tbere 
would be inconvenience in haviog to lug about a cart 
load of specie, to make the most trifling purchase; as 
it carne to be the case with the leather and iron money 
òf the Greeks. Unfortunately, our papercobiy was 
only a standard of vaine in our own country; and, 
althongh for a while it effected improvements, and 
cansed every thing to flow, in the end it embarrassed 
the whole of our foreign trade, by raising the prodnce in 
our country to a value, which did not correspond with 
the change of times on the return of peace in Europe. 
This event cansed ns to leel the conseqnences of our 
fliistake somewhat sooner, but we should bave fejt H 
at last, and aggravated a thoiisand fold* The theory 
of Dr. BoUman, of preserving a certain equilibrium by 
regnlating the issues of paper-money, is very beau- 
tiful; its only defect is, that it cannot be put in prac- 
tice, at ìsast in this country. Mature bas placed a 
VOL. II. 17 
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bar to the indefinite augmentation of the precions me- 
taU; but we must place our faith in meUf that the 
paper coinage will not be carried to excess. 

In epeaking of the intendencies in their order, I 
shall begin with that of Gharcas, (or La Plata^) as 
being also the seat of the audiencia. It is bounded on 
the north by Cochabamba^ on the west and south by 
Potosi, and onlhe east by Santa Cruz de la Sierra^ 
(or Pano^) and is divided into the following subor- 
dinate jurisdictions: Cinti^ Yamparaes^ Tomina^ Pa- 
ria^ Oruro^ and Garangas, The province was con- 
qjaered in 1988, by Pedro Anzures, one of the cap- 
tains of Pizarro, who founded the present city of La 
Piata, on the ruins of the Indian town of Chuquisaca. 
Th# audiencia was established in 1999; and being 
the supreme court of these important intendencies, it 
is much resorted to from other parts of upper Perù, 
There are said to be upwards of five hundred lawyers^ 
and a proportionate train of officers and persons con- 
nected with the law. There are also said to be a 
number of learned and eminent men; as it is, in fact, 
pne i>f the principal seats of learning in South Ame- 
rica. The clergy are possessed of great riches, and 
are very numerous. The jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop extends over the whole viceroyalty, excepting 
Guyo, which belongs tp the diocese of Santiago. 

In the districi of Tomina, which lies to the south- 
east, the climate is warmer, but has some fine coun- 
try within its jurisdiction. Gonsiderable numbers of 
horned cattle are raised bere, and there is some manu- 
facture of leather. In the district of Cinti, vines are cul- 
tivated and produce large revenùes to the inhabitants. 
The provìnce of Yamparaea, is chiefly agticultural. 
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and produces wheat^ barley^ maize^ and fruita; with 
which it supplies the two cities of La Piata and Pe« 
tosi. Chayonta, although possessing some mines^ ìs^ 
also, prìncipally, an agricultural district. In Paria and 
CarangaSf besides having mines^ some parts raise a 
great namber of sheep, and bave numerous flocks of 
alpachas, vicunas, and gaanacos. In some of the 
other districtS) the sugar cane is cultivated. The 
Pìlcomayo^ and tributary streaml^^ Water a considera- 
le portion of the intendency. 

The jurisdiction of Oruroj although included in the 
intendency, having a municipality of its own^ is mt^ch 
less dependent than the others. It has been much 
celebrated for its gold mines^* and one of silver^ very 
productive. The situation of the cityy is advan* 
tageous in several respects. From its situation on 
the great road from Buenos Ayres to Lima, its vicinity 
to Arica on the Pacific^- and the facility of crossing 
the Cordillera, which is much broken here^ it had he- 
come the centro of the interior trade« Daring the 
present war, it has been occupied as the principal mi- 
litary depot of upper Perù. According to Helms, 
there is an excellent road to Yilcanota, four hundred 
miles towards Lima; and from that place^ a good road 
might be made across the mountains^ and then along 
the coast to the capital of lower Peni. It is stated 
by Mr. Passos, (to whose work I must refer the read- 
•r, for much interesting information,) ^^that there is 
not a single work of public improvement. perfqrmed by 
Spaniards to be found; no public roads, no bridges, no 
establishmentsof commerce, nor improvement» rf na- 

* It 18 said there are also tin roines. 
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vigation. Id ibis fine coaatiy^ wbere natare is never 
idlCy aod where the cboicest produciioas of the globe 
grow almort spontaneouely^ tbe baud of the Spaniard 
has never been employed^ excepting in iorturing the 
bowels of the earth for gold^ to saliate the lost of bis 
avaricei or in oppressiug tbe natives of the country^ 
to gratify bis pride.'^ 1 bere are some manufacturee 
bere: the cattle and sbeep of some of tbe districts are 
fine. 

The intendency of Potosi, liea to the west uid 
•outb of Cbarcasy extending to tbe Pacific; tbe dis* 
trici of Atacama^ lies witbin its jnrisdiction* Tìm 
province of Balta confines it on tbe soutb, It is di* 
Tided into tbe folìowing aubordinate jnrisdictions; 
Potòsi^ Gbicbas^ Lipes, Atacama^ Porco^ Ghayanta, 
Tarija. 

Tbe districi of Jitucamay lies between Chili and 
tbe long, narrow Pera vian province d Arica. Be- 
tween it and tbe settled parts of CbiU| there are tbe 
deserts of Atacama; which form a very serions obsta^ 
eie to tbe communication between Chili aud Pera, 
Tbe ooly pori is tiiat of Cobija; frequented by fisber- 
men and coasting vessels. Tbe copper mines of 
Concio, are well linown; the copper hammers for tbe 
nse of the mines of Pera, are manufactured here^ 

lApeSf along tbe sides of tbe, western Andes, and 
south of Oruro^ bas rather a cold climate; grain and 
fruii, thereforè^ do not thrive so well; biit it aboun^P 
in cattle, particularly in those which are native^ as tbe 
vicuna^ alpacas^ goanacos^ and lamas,^ Tbese ani- 

* Thèse native animals jire said to be a species of the sheep; 
and it is stated in a curìous and interesting paper in the Sema- 
nario, that thejr will breed indiscriminately with each other» and 
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mais ar« eomnra^ howerer^ to the whole extent of the 
Cordilleras^ in the more eleyated regiens. la the 
plàins are fcMiDd salty saltpetre^ and salphur. 

the common sheep. The paper shews the practicability of domes- 

ticating these animala in the low provìnces, by erossing the breed. 

For aa account of theae Talnabie anitiialji, I refer the reader te Mo* 

lina's Chili» to Azara« and to the recent worìc of Mr« Passos, p. @25. 

The following conatitute the prìncipal difference between them: 

1. The lama and alpaca, are domestic animals. The laìtia is about 

the size of the stag» and of different colora— -white. brown, and 

black. Although aometimes called the American carnei, the re*" 

aerablance ia not striking. Ita flesh is eqnal to mutton. The wool 

long ané ooarse: the Indiana make th^r clotlùiig of the W9pi of 

the wild lama. Itaburthen is isalbs; ita motion slow^ gait majes- 

tic, carrjing the head high in the air. The neck is long and slen- 

der, as appears bj the drawing which àccompanies the travels of 

Sobreviela* It is employed in transporting the specie across the 

rugged paths of the momitains. It was the beast of barthen of 

the MiiHta, ki the time of die Incas. Ita temper is mild and 

gentle» The $dpaca ìa smriler than the lama; color white, Uack, 

and sometimes spotted: its flesh is said not'to be eaten. Its woel 

is fine and vaiuable* £• The guanaco is smfdler than the alpaca; 

its color a pale red, like the rose dried in the sun; the bellf and 

legs white; the wool nncommonlj fine. It is not domestìcated, 

imt frequenta the most rode and inaccessible parts of the Cordil- 

lera, and is extremely fleet 3. The vicuna is of the same size 

with the guanaco; somewhattalleìr than the common sheep; color 

- dark brown, with white bellj and lega: it is more vigoroas in the 

elevated, than in the low and temperate situations; the wool finer 

in those inhabiting the higher parta. The vicana and guanaco, in* 

lialnt the elevated regions where no other animai can live. Thej 

are namerous in Ae Cordillem of Chili; fiocks of soderai handreds 

are aeen tfljgether, like sheep. They are killed for theii- wool bj 

the hunters; but are easily domesticated. The wool is, perhaps, 

the finest in the world; being as soft and glossy as silk, which is 

. not lost 1>y being dyed. The hezoar stone is found in this animai. 

The sheep-skin seen by Lewis and Clark, on theìr passage across 

ihejrockj mountains, were, in ali probability, from one of thcse 
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ChichoB Ì8 one of tbe mmt estensive joriadictions 
of PotosL It stretcbes east and west nearly thréé 
hnndred milea; part of the deligbtfnl valleys of Ta* 
rìja^ being inclnded on t^e east. Tbe greater part of 
Chicbaa^ is bigb and cold^ and ita agricnltnre is 
•carcely snAcient for ita inhabitants. To maké 
amenda, it abounda in valnable minea of gold and 
aiWer; tboab of Suipacba, bave become celebrated by 
tbe defeat of the royalista^ during the present revo- 
lution. Great numbera of goata and assea are reared 
in thia province^ and forni an important article of trade 
tvith the otber provincea. The road from Buenos 
Ayrea to Potoai^ paasea through thia district^ and alao 
aeparateb it from the juriadiction of Tarija. 

Thia diatrict ia one of tbe most celebrated in Pera 
for ita great fertility and beauty^ and ia almoat exclu- 
aively agricultural. It produces wheat^ maize, cocoa^ 
grapea^ flax^ and tbe herb of Paraguay. That ita pro- 
duce ia not in proportion to the fecundity of the eoil^ 
ia to he aacribed to the want of a sufficient demand in 
the neighboring provincea. ^^San Bernardo ia aituated 
in a delightful plain^ well aupplied with water, ia very 
fertile, but exclusively approprìated to the culture of 
maize, and the rearing of swine. San Lorenzo, at 
the foot of the mountains, enjoys a similar temperature 
and fertility. The valley of Vermejo is indifferently 
peopled, and there is room for new aettlera. Ita tem- 
perature is warm and moist; it is adapted to the rear- 
ing of cattle, as well as the culture of olives, canes, 
and a variety of plants and productipns which are 
not to be found in otber parts of tbe dependencies of 
Tarija.'^ Largo flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle^ 
are reared in its abundant pastures. The exportation 
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of horned cattle/alone^ to' the other provinces^ exceeds 
ten tbousaad head; wDrth eight dollars each. The 
ìnhabitants are represented^ by Helms^ as leading a 
most indolent and inactive life, passing the greater 
part of tbeir time beneath the shade of their hnts^ iti^ 
imitation of those of Tucumaa. But the revolution 
has produced, a very considerable change in their cha- 
racter; namerous pàrtiee of Gaerillas barrass the Spa. 
niardsy who are in possesion of the capital^ and bard- 
ly ever suffer them to appear beyond its precincts, It 
is intersected by a number of rivers, which fall into 
the Pilcomayo and Yermejo. 

The diatricts of Chayanta and Porco^ situated to the 
north of Potosi^ rear large flocks and berds; but the 
climate is rather too cold for su^cessfnl cultivation. 
The chinchillas^ whosfe skins are well known in com- 
merce^ are very abundant in this district 

The city of Potosi^ so famous for its mines^ is situ- 
ated in this jurisdictiou^ in latitude nineteen degrees 
thirty minutes south^ and sixteen hundred and fifty 
miles from Buenos Ayres^ twelve hundred front Lima^ 
and three hundred from the Paciftc. It is built on a 
sterile mountain^ which is about eighteen miles in cir- 
cumference. The population of this place was est|- 
mated at one hundred thousand souls, including the 
slaves and others^ employed in working the adjacent 
mines. Since these have ceased to yield so abun- 
dantly^ the population has diminished more thau one 
half. The churcbes of Potosi, surpass ali others in. 
the world^ in riches; during the revolutionary strug- 
gle, they have been respected by both parties. The 
houses of the wealtby^ are furnished in the most mag- 
nificent manner, <<The militia of the place/' says 
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sop, and »t tbe foot of one of the Gordilleras, and 
from ito sbeltered positiopi ìs screened from the bleak 
cold air^ frost, soow^ and hail^ iiot uucommon, from 
the viciaity of the lofty peaks of the Co?diHera(s iu this 
quarteri» Otber partS| ««lilarly «ipeltered, produce 
ali the fraits and vegetables of bpt or temperate cU<r 
nates; while in the moantainoas parta^ there are larg» 
woods of valuable timber, bat in&sted with wild 
beaats; and on the heatha are fpund guanacos^ rìcur 
nas, and European cattle» The city contains a college 
for the edttcation of tboae deslgned for civil or eccle- 
eiaatical employment; biiit it ìs àpoken of ae a very 
indiflbrent insiàtation. The marketg of La Pa^ are 
well supplied. Tbe lake and tbe ocean furnisrb a» 
abondance of fresh fiih; wbeat ia brdagbt from Co* 
cbabamba^ and otber distrìcts of Verni sugar^ coffee, 
cboGolate^ are brought from the neighboring districtaii 
There are vineyarda in the neigbborbood, from whicb 
some wine ia made, but tbere is alwayisi a plentiful 
«opply from the coast of tbe Pacific, Jt was in tbe 
river at this place^ that an extraordinary mans of vir- 
gin gold was found by an Indian, while bathing, and 
¥alued at eleven thousand doUans. The city fivdQTer^d 
eonsiderably in the iasurrection of Tupac Am^ru, biit 
faad begun to flourish^ when, in i808^ the Are of 
the revolution was kindled here^ and haa been tbe 
scene of the most fearfal and desperate sla?uggles« The 
manifesto of independ^nce of Buenos Ayres^ states^ 
that the wells were poisooed foy the royalists^ and that 
a barraek containing tbree hundred patriot soldiers, 
was treacberously blown op; it is also stated^ that 
great cruelties were committed by Ooyneche^ by whom 
the revolation was suppressed; that tbe same scenea 
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of cntnhgb and buteherf òccuf réd h^tty as at Bantt 
Tee de Bogóta^ where tbe blMdjr Morillo perpetratefl' 
bis barbatotts and savage btttcherted. 

PacageÉ, eontains a grfeat nutaber òf lAìvet miMs^ 
iies along the Western Cofdilleta^ atìd ié in general toe 
Gold for grain; the inhabitants thetreforb apply them^ 
aelves to the breeding df cattle for tbe snpply of sodm 
of the neighboring provinces. ^ 

Cica-Cica^ is an exiénsire districi; its climate va* 
rJoiis. As in otber districts of Peru^ thérié are mìnes 
ùf gold and silrer. tn the yillage Aydayo, there i^ 
a salt spring, at which gteat quantlties of salt, of a 
very siiperlor qnality^ are produced. The coca is cul- 
tivatèd here extensively. This is aplantwhoseleayei» 
ar^ prepared aUd drìed for the pnrpose of ehéwing; it 
ìias beeii called ^^tfa^ tobacco of tbe Indians?' It ili 
indlspensable to tbe comfort of tbe Indian mìners <tf 
ali f^erii; immense quantlties are thèreftfré consnmed. 

Chulamani, is situàted ta the èast iff tbe city of Là- 
Paz: it is chiefly celebrated for its plantations of cùca^ 
or beteL^ Coffee is also cultiyatéd bère^ but hot ejt- 
tensively; chocolate being mach more in use. Thè 
coca of this province^ is said to the best in Anìe- 
rica. The colder parts of the districi fèed large flockli 
of sheep. 

OniùBUegos Iies along the eàstern side ef lake Titi- 
caca^ (or Ghucuito.) The air is someirhat cold^ and^ 

* Itis gtated by Paasoa^ thattbe sale of tìiisarticle of frst ae- 
cessityfor ali Pero» in the city of La Paz^ where the commerce 
centres, amounts to tbe efiormous sum of fi?e millions! He men- 
tions one estate alone» whose annual reven^^ is sìxtj or seventj 
Aoiuànd doliars. The toca ì$ almost peculiar to La Paz» aà the 
matte is to Paraguay. 
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therefore^ unfavorable to the prodaction of grain^ whicfa 
defect Ì8 amply compensated by the great number of 
cattle. The Indians who live aloDg the borderà of 
the lake^ carry on a trade in ftsh^ with the other pro- 
▼incesi and are very indostrious in improving these 
adrantages. A remarkable wall is seen in this district^ 
of thirty miles in length^ extending from the region 
of perpetuai snow^ down to the edge of the lake; con- 
structed^ it is sopposed, for the same purpose with that 
of Ghina^ and may be ranked among the vast nnmber of 
ìnter^stìng remains of antiquity to be met with tbrough- 
out ali upper Perù, and particalarly in the vìcinity of 
this celebrated lake. The quicksilver mines of Coa- 
bilque, (supposed to be eqaal to that of Huancavelica, 
in lower Peru^) is situated in this district They 
were not permitted to be worked, for what cause is 
Dot known. The mines of Huancavelicai fell in some 
years before the revolution, and the supply had to be 
made up from different parts of Europe; a principal 
cause of the diminution in the products of the mines^ 
is the want of quicksilver; without which^ they cannot 
be worked; The intendency of La Paz, having been 
80 frequently the seat of war, during the present con* 
test, may account for their not working the mines of 
Goabilque. The lake of Titicaca, contains a number 
of beautiful islands; one of which was a mountain, 
but levelled by the Incas. Manco Gapac is fabled to 
bave first appeared bere, and in memory of the eventi 
the magniflcent tempie of the sun, so much celebrated^ 
was raised on this island. The tempie contained vast 
riehes, as it was the Mecca of the Peruvians; ali who 
visited it, leaving valuable presents. On the conquest 
of thè country, ali these riehes were thrown into the 
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lake« The island prodaces fruits^ flowers^ and vege- 
tables^ and possesses fine pasture». This lake will, in 
tìmtf be the means of carrying on a mo'st extensive 
trade with the provinces of Pieru, and will greatly 
assist the communication with the Pacific. One day 
or other, the whole of this table land^ capable of sup- 
porting twice the population of France^ will be attract- 
ed to the shores of the Pacific^ through its means; and 
from the Pacific^ what further directions might be 
given to its vast wealth, by the help i}f steam-boats^ 
may perhaps be rash to conjecture. If there should 
be afreepassage froniTehaantepectoGiiasecualco, in 
the gulph of Mexico^ one mt^ftf ^o in thirty or forty 
daysfrojn the city of Washington to La Paz, which 
would be much more wonderful than a regalar line of 
stage coaches from Washington to Mexico^ as snggest- 
ed by Humboldt. 

Laricajayis the most extensive district of the inten- 
dency, being three hundred and flfty miles in lengtb^ by 
ninety in breadth^it is extremely rugged apd the climate 
infinitely various^ irom the circumstance ef there not 
being any^eat extent of country of the same eleva* 
tion. It is full of rapid mountain streams^ with nume- 
rous cataracts^ which flow into ihe Beni, a very im- 
portant branch of the Amazon. Several valuable gold 
mines are worked, but like every other district of Peru^ 
in à limìted degree compared to what might be pro- 
duced. Gold is found in the river Tipuani^ embo*. 
died in clay^ in lumps requinng merely to be melt- 
ed down and cast into plates or ingots. At this town, 
the Beni loses.its rapid current, and is as naviga- 
ble as the Ohio at Pittsburg. The reduced Indians 
below; frequently come to this place in their canoes. 
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ànd ditriDg the insurrectioB of Tnp$c Amm^ a Spa« 
niard desoended thii river with euoroiouB tt*«a8tired> 
whicb bè pdt OH board a Porttìgtiése resael and car* 
ried to Spaili. The country at Tupnaniit^ àccord-* 
ing to Passasi becomes level^ '<and stretehes off Ui^ 
wards tbe nortb and east, into expanded plains co^* 
vered witb forests^ ànd exbibiting gentle undalationt 
of bills clotbed in luxuriant vegetation. From thè 
top of the mountain of Siila near Tapuani^ the iriver 
is extremely open towards the nortb and east. I 
do not imagine that a ftner country can be presentéd 
to tbe human eye; and when we constder that in 
thè neigbborhood are mines of gold, the tichness of 
whicb basnever been explored; that thete are grovei 
of costly woods, and forests of tbe ftnest timber trees, 
witb a soil of great fertìlity, and capable of produca 
ing ali tbe varions productions of the eartb, not eX" 
cepting the cinnamon and spices of the Indian isles; 
and that ali these tbings are seated ^t the head and 
on the borders of water naTigable to thè Atlantic 
ocean; we must be ^ satisfied that the brightest risions 
of fancy cau scarcely portray, to the future rulers oi 
this favored country; its importance to tbe commerce 
€i the United States, the changes whicb will be 
wrought by its independence in tbe politicai economy 
of natìonsj in short the floods of we&Ith whicb will 
roll down tbe broad bason of tbe Amazon and its 
tributary streams to enrich the world.^' 

•ifolobainhay a province of rery eonslderable ex- 
tent, but tbinly inbabited, cMefly by dvilized Indi- 
ans, and a few Spaniards and ereoles, Wbo own lai^ge 
estates. l^he cocoa of this country is in very high 
repute. Rice, cotton and wax, are among its staples. 
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Tbkf distrìct does not properly lie in aito Peru^ it 
18 in the low country on the eastern side of the east- 
arn ridge> and borders on the rast and fertile pkini 
of Amazonia. 

Bach of these minor jarisdictipns^ or distrìctsi con* 

taìns a nnmber of other sabdivisions; or rather of 

townsi and villag^s^ as tbe ccmntry is in general 

settled in that manner^ and not by a scattered popu* 

latioQt as in tbe United States. The mii^or districts 

enumerated^ bave also a very considerabie extent 

of territory* In speaking of countries at a great dis* 

lance, territorial space appears to dwindle into com** 

parative insignificance; tbere is scarcely any one of 

these districts, whicb is not as largo as the state of 

Delaware, or Jersey, and several equal in size to 

Maryland, or Pennsylvania. The intendendes with- 

in whicb they are comprised, are of equal extent with 

onrlargest states, not to speak of the vast country, or 

wilderness, whicb lies between tbe eastern ridge of 

the Cordilleras and the territory of Portugal, and tbe 

river Paraguay. None of the intendencies spoken of, 

03ii:ceed that of La Paz in importaoce, either with re* 

spect to position, or the vaine of their products. Besides 

the coca, and its excellent cacao, it produces a great. 

abnndance of coffee. The vìue, and the sugar-cane, 

rice, and cotton, are equally saited to its soil and cli- 

;nate« The Peruvian bark is one of its most abun- 

dant productions. Nearly ali the streams which de* 

scend from the eastern Cordillera, flow oveir sands, 

with whicb are mingled partìcles of gold, and nearly 

ali its ridges contain veins of this precious metal. 

There are^ also Silver mines in Càquisiri, Caquin- 

^ra, Machaca; Berenguela, Tiaguanaco, and Acha- 
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cachi. There are some emcrald mines in Gaqaiaveri^ 
native copper ìd Caraguara^ and a mine of quicksilver 
in Gnarina. Besides thig minerai wealth^ its fertile 
plains and slopes are covered . witb domestic flocks^ 
and abuAdance of game surpassingallthe otberpro- 
yinces. 

The fourtb intendency^ that of Gochabamba, has 
been described witb minuteness by a German pbilo- 
aopber^ at least as to ita naturai bistory and prodnc- 
tions. It is situated to tbe soutb of La Paz^ and 
borders on tbe district of Santa Cruz de la Sierra on 
tbe east. It is separated on tbe soatb^ from CharcaSf 
by tbe Rio Grande^ and a cbain of mountains, of 
great elevation^ forms a barrier on tbe nortb; its west- 
ern boundary is tbe Cordillera of tbe coast^ and itex- 
tends to tbe vast plains of Cbiquitos^ on tbe east; to- 
wards wbicb it gradually slopes olì, forming an in- 
clined piane, wbose bighest point of elevation is the 
summit of tbe Cordillera. Its base is the level tract 
wbicb slretcbes across tbe Paraguay, and Farana, 
towards tbe Atlantic. It possèsses, therefore, every 
soil and climate of the world; on tbe eastern side of 
the Cordillera, there is a great abundance of minerai 
wealtb in the decUvities of tbe mountains, and plains 
beneatb; in tbe bighest regions of the mountains, there 
are great numbers of tbe native sheep; in tbe more 
temperate, regions, an abundance of maize, barley, 
wbeat, vines, olives, and ali the fruits of the old world, 
are produced. The luxuriance of vegetation, is in 
proportion to the distance from the summit of tbe 
mountains; at tbe same elevation Witb those of Brazil, 
thè vegetation is precisely the same; trees and plants 
innumerable, cover tbe soil witb prodìgìous abundance^ 
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and ili the air wiih fragrance and salubrìty. Nature 
bere displays ber creative power in ali its beauty and 
yariety: this fertile soli produces the paini, the pine- 
appiè, th§ banana and its varioas species, cocoa, Fem- 
TÌan bark, the sugar-cane, and cottoo. I refer the 
reader to an interesting paper of Mr. Haenk, publish* 
ed in the appendix to the work of Azara. Cocha* 
bamba is considered one of the most industrious and 
agricnltùral provinces of upper Fera; its principal 
Staples are wheat and maizoi which it exports to 
neighboring distriots; the soli is said to yield from 
sixty to a hundred for one. In its district of Valle 
Grande, eonaiderable qnantities of tobacco are raised» 
Pemvian bark, cocoa^ and indigo, are amongst its 
products. Its forests produce a variety of woods 
adapted to cabinet work, and considerable qnantities 
of fumitore are made by the inhabitants. There are 
lilso manufactures of green glass, with which some of 
the neighboring provinces are supplied. Goarse cotton 
.y doths are likewise manufactured, and sent to almost 
every part of Pera, There are also rich gold mines, 
but, at present, entirely neglected» Oropesa, or Go- 
chabamba, the capital, is a beautiful city, contaiqing 
upwards of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and si- 
tuated on a plaia near the river Sacabo. The roads 
kadingittto the cify, are planted with lofty forest 
tafees, resenbling the ftnest avenues ctf Versailles; in 
the vieinity ttiere aire extenstve gardens, highly culti- 
vated, and orchards of the finest frnits. 

The inhabitants are mestizos and cholos, and are 

said to dilfer from the popnlation of the other prò- 

vittces, being tailer, fairer, and, generally, better 

made. The fàimess of the complexion of ttie mixed 

you II. 19 , 
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race, has already beeu notìced in speakìng of Parak 
guay, as a kind of phenomenon; which is noticed by 
Azara^ Fanes^ and Passos. The inhabitants of Co- 
chabamba, bave taken by far the most active part in 
the scenes of the rerolntion^ of any of the provinces of 
Pero. They are aaid to be more intelligent than their 
neighbonr, are not so mach cooped up in towns and 
villages^ and are represented to be indastrions farmera 
and skilfttl mecfaanics^ and to possess mach lesa in«^ 
equality of fortane than is asual in these provinces* 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, (m Pano,) is asaally 
enumerated as one of the intendencies of Los Gharcas; 
but it is not mentioned as sach in the Guia de Foras^ 
terosf and in Wilcock, it is said to be ìmmediately 
dependent on the viceroyalty of Bnenos Ayres. Thq» 
jorisdiction is also said to embrace the country of Chi" 
quitos on the east, and of Moxos on the north; it is^ 
therefore, of great extent, and includes nameroua. 
tribes of Indians^ who do not ackoowledge the Spa- 
nish dominion. Santa Cruz is diTided iato two dis- 
tricts; the first of the same name^ the other called 
Misque; which has, at present, a representative in 
congress. How far the Spanisb power is estàblished 
liere^ I do noi know; but as this country lies to the 
east of the Andes, and is separated from Peni by 
ihose elevated niountains^ it ts possible tbat it may be 
free from Spanisb control. A road was explored in 
the year 1791^ (by the same Gornejo who descended the 
Termejo,) across the low country from Salta to Santm 
Cruz; thus avoiding the circuitous and mountainoùs 
route by Ohuquisaca. The province of Misque, is 
said to be very fertile, and produces great abundance 
of coni; sugar; grapes; bees-wax; and honey. Great 
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^uiuitiiies of tbe latter ate procored by the inhabitante 
•f the countries bordering on the Gran Chacò and 
ChiquitoS; from the wild bees which hive in the neigh« 
boring forests. The district of Santa Cruz, was set- 
tlèd^ as has been mentioned^ by Nofio de Ghaves; ii| 
15589 by redttcing sixty thousand Indians^ chiefly of 
the Moxos tribe. The yast forests which stretch to^ 
wards Paraguay, and the overflowing of the lake Xa* 
rayes into the conntiy of the Chiquitos^ to what dis- 
tance westward is not well known, render49 it almost 
impossible to penetrate with any considerable force to 
Paraguay in that direction;, but ìt is a matter of sur- 
prise to me, that no attempt has been made by the roy- 
alists, who bave possession of Potosi and La Piata, 
to descend the Pilcomayo; which is well known to he 
navigable without any interruption. 

The district of Moxoa, includes an areaof fonr hun- 
dred and ftfty miles from north to south, and six hundred 
from east to west. A few Spanish settlements and 
missions, are scattered over this extensive country^ 
and which is capable of supporting an immense popu- 
lation. The Indians are, generally, reckoned amongst 
the Indioa Fiehs, or converted Indians, but the sove-- 
reignty of Spain orer them is precarious, and of little 
Talue: the only govemment which at present exists i» 
military. The air is hot and moist, on account of the 
many rivers and large forests which this province 
eontains. Its climate is, in every respect, tropical. 
The òocoa of Moxos^ is said to he the best in the 
world. 

ChiquitoSf in climate and prodnctiòns, resembles 
the district Just described. The Jesnits succeeded in 
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esUblithiog and in converiiag some of the Indiai 
tribet la tbe sane mannat vith thoae of Paraguay* In 
1780^ tbey bad teTen villages^ which were flòuriabing 
and litnated in a deligbtfbl country. Tboso Indiana, 
iìnce tba expuUion of the Jetuiti^ bave not b)si the 
cmMsation wbicb tbey acquired^ tbey are indnstrions 
cttltiyaters and matinfacturers» Tbeir cotton &brica 
are of a mncb iner kind tban usuai in tbése countries; 
(bùr cabinet-work is also well apeken of. Tbey ex- 
cel in making musical lustraments; sucb a9 organs^ 
harps^ and violine^ and play tbem witb skilL Tbe 
prieste wbo succeededtbe Jeanite^ it is said^ baTefoU 
knred nearly tbe saaie pian in tlie governnent and 
dmaeatk economy at first establisbed over tbem^ wbicb 
may accoMit ier tbe difference between tbeir mÌMÌons 
and tbose establislied en Ibe Paraguay. The dimate 
of tbese provincea is like tbat of tbe East Indies;^ 
balf yearly altemations of dry and rainy seasons. 
▲mong tbeir prodnets^^ are cinnamon^ S^gl^h P^ra« 
vìan bark^ gnm copal^ and a variety of raisin» and 
balsans. 

I bave now completed tbe geograpbical sketch of 
tbe upper provinces^ and though I bave done little 
wore tban seleet some of tbeir mi»re striking featores^ 
enougk has heen said to shew tbeir importance. Tbese 
xieb provinces lyìng between tbe seventeentb and 
twenty^secend degrees of soutb latitude^ and wbicb^ ak 
presenta contain a miUion and a balf of civiliaced 
inbabitants^ possess a greater quantity of minerai 
wealtb than ali tbe rest of the continente or perhapa 
tban the Whole world besiée. 

The great diminution of the produce of the niine«y 
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silice their first discorery, is to be ascribed io the foU 
lowing causes.* 1. Thè decrease of the Indian pò- 
pulatìon, and the great amelioration of their treat* 
meot. The conquerors sacrificed them by thonsaiids 
in th^ Qnwholesome damps of the mines, wbere Àey 
were orged to their tasks like beasts: at present they 
«re oiily forced to work in the king's mines. The told 
airof the monntainous regionsinwhich the mines are 
aitnated^ is extremely injurioas to the constitution of 
those who come firom the warm vallies below: the 
fiimes of arsenic and antimony^ are stili mmre déle-- 
terioos. Ten tìmes the nnmber of Indians were for* 
merly employed in working the mines, the Bpaniards, 
at an early period, despising eyery other pursuit; but 
the increase of civilized popnlation in the country, 
and the demand for othér articles, at home and abroad/ 
has diverted a considerable portìon of industry to a 
diffbrent channel. S. Experience of the nncertain and 
precarions profits of mining, the extravagance, laxnry, 
and ruin attendant on it, has, also, contribnted to 
bring* other employments into better repote. There 
appears to be something like a surfeit of mining, 
and agricnltnre has come in vogue. Its profits, though 
not so great, are less precarions; mines in agrieuì- 
turai iistrict» are therefare neghcted. The number 
of mines known at present, is mnch greater than 
during the first century, bnt the delirium no longer 
prerails. There its no kind of doubt bat that the mines 
of gold and filver are inexhanstible; but the circum* 

* The |H^ace of the mines has been gradually diminishing 
tàsite the first centaiy of their discorery. If I were to make an 
«Btìmate, I should say that they had dimimshed to mù swth of 
their former amount 
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stances wbich caased them ai first to be worked^ pre^ 
yail in a mach less degree. Their produce must stili, 
howerer^ be in proportion to the extent to which tbey 
are worked^ and the skill of the miners, and not li- 
mited by the quantity they are capable of producing. 
Fortn'nately^ the ores of gold and silver are found in 
•mailer qaantities than iron^ or other minerals^ and 
the working of them is mach more unhealthy^ preca- 
rioos and expensire.^ Bnt we haye seen that^ even 
in this country, although some bave made very largo 
fortunesy by iron works, a much greater number bave 
been ruined« 8. The quantity of metal produced 
from the mines, is dependent on the quantity of quick- 
Silver; of which, there must be a limited supply. 
Here, therefore, is another check to the indefinite 
increase of the precious metalsi Some of the mines, 
it ÌB true, do not require it, such as tbat of Laya cotOy 
where the silver was chisselled oot, or the papas of 
Atacama, where lumps of pure silver are dug out of 
the sand; these, however, are either extremely preca- 
ripus, or soon exhausted. 4. The richest mines are, 
in the end, invaded by water, and it requires vast 
sums to keep them clear; but, from the want of skill, 
they are abandoned at the moment when they prò* 
mise most. Even in the operation of separating the 
metal, (according to Helms,) by adopting a more care-, 
fui and scientific method, the amount might be doubled* 
It is a fact well kiiown, that the ore is continually 
forming. In those mines which were again opened 
many years after having been abandoned, this was 

* ''The timber fit to be employed in the machinerj of the mines 
of Potosi» Ì8 brought from Tucuman* A single stick has cost a 
thousand doilara!'* Wilcock, p. 143. 
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found to be the case — ^piecés of wood were discovered 
with veiiis of Silver running thfough them. Ulloa^ 
in voi. 2y p* 155^ after stating the fact^ indalges in 
some carious specolations on this subject. He is in- 
clined to ascribe this effect as well to the naturai re- 
production of the metal, as to subterranean flres; the 
greater pi^rt of this country being volcania This is a 
subject much better understood in modem cbemistry. 
6» The present state of South America is so obvious 
a cause of the diminution in the produce of the mines, 
that it scarcely requires to be noticed. I am inclined 
to think that this is only now beginning to be felt, 
as there was, previous; to the revolution, immense 
sums in buUion in the possession of individuai» in 
Perù and Mexico^ and which bave been carried to the 
mint 

The inhabitants throughout the whole of this eie- 
vated region, extending to the isthmus of Darien, 
have no exports, or commerce, besides the precious 
metals, excepting a small quantity of cocpa, Feruvìan 
bark, vicuna wobl, and chinchilla skins; industry is, 
therefore, unknown, and ignorance is its inseparable 
companion. The precious metals constitute the staple 
commodity of Perù, and must suffice to procure the 
necessaries and luxuries of life to ali its inhabitants; 
although they are worked without skill, and the minerà 
are not protected by just and equitable laws. 
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IimunuroT 


OF CffAaOAS. 


Sub.diHrìett. 


hidUmmexOuded. IndUm» ùiduded. CUeJ l\rwns. 


Charcas, • • 


. 16,000 


16,000 16,000 Charcas. 


Cinti, . . 


. 25,000 


60,000 12,000 CintL 


Tamparaes» . 


. 12,000 


40,000 


TominA» » • 


. 12,000 


40,000 


Paria, . • • 


• 13,000 


sùjm 


Oniro« • • 


. 6,000 


15.000 15,000 Oruro. 


Carangas» . 


. 8,000 

92,000 


25/)00 
^246,000 




.IimummiroT of Porosi* 


Foto0i, . • 


. 14,000 


35,000 35/)00 P^tOBÌ. 


Atacaina, • • 


. 8,000 


dO/MX) 


Lipes, . . 


. 8,000 


20,000 


Porco, . . . 


. 15,000 


130,000 


Chayanta, . 


. 40,000 ' 
85.00C 


100,000 
) 315/)00 




Imtbvdemot 


oF La Pax. 


LaPaz, . . 


. 14,000 


4Ò.000 40,000 La Paz. 


Pacages, . • 


. 60,000 


90,000 


Cica-Cica, . 


. 20,000 


60,000 


Chulumani, . 


. 15,000 


50,000 


Omasaegos, . 


; 80,000 


60,000 


LaricaTa, . • 


. 25,000 


65,000 IVm Zorate^ 


Apolobamba» 


. 5,000 

169,000 


35/)00 
400,000 




Intendenct of Cochabamba. 


Cochabamba, 


. 30,000 


100,000 «5,000 tooperm- 


Sacabe, , . 


• 15/)00 


60,000 


Tupicarì, 


. 30,000 


lOO/KX) 


Arque, . . • 


. lO/KK) 


35,000 


Palca,^ . . 


• 6,000 


20,000 


elisa, . * . . 


. 35,000 


100,000 


Misque, . • 


. 8,000 


20,000 


Valle Grande, 


. 30,000 


100,000 




164,000 

510,(^00 


5^5 OOO ' 




1,496,000 


Santa Cruz, Mo»08, and Chiquitos . 220,000 



1,716,000 
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. The populfttion of these provinces, tberefofe^ ex- 
céeds a million and a half^ mc)adiog Indiana; and 
exclusive of them^ half a million. After deducting 
from this namber, one fifth for monks^ nuns, old Spa* 
niards^ and their adherenU among the nobility^ there 
will be left between three and four hundred thons- 
and ready and willing to support the cause of inde- 
pendence^ exclusive of Indiane^ who may also safely 
be counted onwhen tbey can consult their inclinations; 
but the extreme ignwance^ and the alavish state in 
which tbey bave been kept^ renderà tbem of small 
account^ compared to their numbers. A successful 
battle has^ nniformly, turned the tide in favor of the 
patriota; which proves, that the great mass of . the 
people^ in heart^ are with them, if it could be possible 
for a moment to doubt it. Tbey hasten to join the 
patriot standard; not so .when the other party is sac- 
cessful; even where tbey think themselves most firmly 
ftxed^ there are numerous parties of guerillas^ which 
continually barrass tbem. If there appears to be a 
cairn for a while, it is only the precursor of some des* 
perate effort. The longer the contest cpntinues^ the 
more formidable tbey must inevitably become. 

From the foregoing estimate^ it will appear^ that the 
propòrtion of whites to the aborigines^ is about one 
to ftve. But even amongst those regarded as whites, 
or Spaniards, the propòrtion of ndxt race must be very 
considerable; a circumstance which tends to efface the 
line of distinction between tbe creoles and the natives, 
and to bring tbem nearer to each other in point of 
interest and feeling. The case of the European Spa- 
niard is very different; he is bated by the creole on 
account of the advantages he possesses from the cir- 
voL. n. SO 
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cumstance of being boni in Spaine wbìle between the 
European and the Indiati there is nothing to produce 
friendship or affection; on the contrary^ the Spaniard 
looks apon the poor Indian with baughty contempt^ at 
the same time that he despises the creole. Association 
and familiarity, independently of aay ties of blood^ 
would naturally have a tendency to remove any thing 
like prejudice^ or repugnance between the latter and 
the Indiana. The lower classes of the Peruvians^ 
are not taught to read and write, and are; therefore^ 
in a state of extreme ignorance, and under the iqflu- 
enee of the grossest superstition; they are fit only for 
the lowest occupations; few among them have the 
boldness to conceive any originai pian or design; they 
plod on^ in the ^^even tener of their way/^ with the 
same submission to their chiefs or rulers^ as the 
Russian boor, or Ghinese peasant. As respects a 
people of this description^ numbers are of very little 
importance; when compared to men who think and act 
for themselves; they are what flocks and herds are to 
lions and tigers. They have strong attachments to 
their creole masters, and enter completely into their 
feelìngs of hatred to the Chapitones, or Spaniards;~ 
they are the domestic servants in the house of the 
Spanish Feruvians; they are the tenants and làbor- 
ers on their estates^ and even wbere they live 
apart in their own villages^ they look up to the protec- 
tion of some creole of wealth and influence. Negroes 
and mulattoes; form but a very small portion of the pò- 
pulation; there are probably not more tban two or 
three thousand of thì^ class^ in upper Peni. This 
may he ascribed to the same cause why the number 
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is SO small in Mexico^ the great ntimber of Indian 
laborers^ and the cheapness of labor. 

The laws of the Indies^ professing to protect the 
Indiai!^ prohibit any one from trading with him 
beyond the amonnt of flfty dollars, without the con- 
sent of his chief. This, and similar restraints on bis 
actions^ necessarily tend to retain him in a state of 
pupilage. It was, therefore, idle to talk of the Je- 
suits retaining their neophytes in this state^ because^ 
on the expolsion of the Jesuits^ their converts would 
only he turned over to a pupilage mach more severe. 
The ilUterate Indians of Perù, bave always been re- 
markable for their honesty and fldelity. It was ob- 
served by Sobreviella, ^Hhat of ali the king^s subjects 
in America, the Indians are the most affectionate and 
devoted. Their ancestors/' he òbserves, ^^were yery 
, severely treated and oppressed, by the Spanish sol- 
diers in the time of the conquesti These intrepid 
warriors treated the Indians as their cerfs, and com- 
pelled them to coltivate the ground assigned them, 
and did not permitthem to remove, or change their re^ 
sidence/^ The commanderies, the name given to this 
species of subjection, was, after a time, abolished; the 
repartimentos succeeded, and were finally done away 
in 1779. The condition of the Indians, therefore, has 
greatly improved since the first conquest, and is part- 
ly to be attributed to the graduai progress of civi* 
lization, as well as to the iotermixture of races. The 
first stages of improvement, are always the longest 
ani most tedious, but after having made a certain 
progress, this improvement increases with a multi- 
plied rapidity. In ali probability, the huuter of the 
Andes, like the hunter of the Alps, will remain 
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throagh ages unchaDged; but t^e Indiana residing iti 
cities^ or in thickly settled districts^ will gradaally bè 
lodt and mingled with the Enropean race. 

What will probably serve to keep tbem longer a 
distinct people^ is the recollection of their Incas^ the 
golden age, which they cherish with a moumful plea- 
' Bure. Their native airs^ although ridìculed by Azara^ 
are spoken òf by intelligent travellers in Pera^ as 
sweet and plaintive. The descendants of the Spa- 
niards; bave borrowed this music^ with many of tlie 
castoms and habits of the conqnered people. This ig 
not the first example we bave had^ of conquerors re- 
ceiving manners and enstoms from the conquered. The 
circumstance^ however, is importante as it tends to 
render tbem more distinct from the Enropean Spa- 
niards^ as well as to wean their affection from Spain. 
The Indians stili preserve ali the incidents of the con- 
qnest^ in their dramatic representations^ composed in 
metre^ and, it is said, with pathos and eloquence.^ 

The supplications of Atahnalpa for bis life, from 
Pizarro; will *long continue to draw floods of tears 
from the Indians of Perù. They s^ll preserve many 
of their religious rites, intermingled with the Gatholic 
worship; and this, in ali probability, must give a pe- 
cullar cast to the Catholic worship, even among the 
creoles. - 

There was one thing in which the conquerors were 
scrupulously ci^utious, and which has never been devi- 
ated from; this was, to prohibit tbem entirely, the use 
of fire-arms. It was to these, the conquerors were 
indebted for their success, and the preservation of their 

, * Paso8> page 60. 
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dominións reqoired this superìor advantàge to be con- 
tinued. The Indians of Perù, therefore, are an unarm- 
ed, unwarlike peasantry. It is said, tbey are stili as 
mach afraid of fire-arms, as they were at the perìod of 
the conquest; but when trained and dUciplined^ and 
interniixed in the ranks with Spanish soldiers, they 
gradually become accnstomed to their use. They re- 
ceive the Are of musketry with firmness, although 
they cannot stand the charge of the bayonet. As 
militia, they are good for nothing; and as guerillas, 
far inferior to the creoles of the south, of Salta, Ta- 
cuman, or Cordova, on account of their being inexperC 
horsemen; from the nature of the country they inhabit, 
they are but little accostomed to ride. Without the 
materìals fumished by this class of population, it 
would be utterly impossible for the Spaniards to 
maintain the contest in upper Perù; buta writerwhom 
I bave frequently quoted, in speiUiing of this country, 
consoles himself by the reflection, that the Spaniards, 
in teaching the use of arms to the Indian population, 
are pursuing th^ very course that will eventuate in 
the overthrow of their power. ^^If they are now ig- 
norant of their rights, and the native dignity of their 
character, and are made blind instruments in the 
hands of their tyrants; at some future day, when 
the light of knowledge shall break in upon them, they 
will burst asunder the bonds whichnow shackle them, 
and, learning their rights, they will be able to protect 
them.'^ 

The next class in point of numbers, is that of mes- 
tizos and cholos. The first, spring from the mixture 
of the white and Indian, but not so far removed .from 
the Indians, as to be ranked in the class of Spaniards. 
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although in their dress, manners^ and langaage^ no 
vcry essential difference is pcrceived. They can ge- 
nerally read and write; they carry on the small traffic 
of the country^ are clerks and agents of one kind or' 
other; they mànage the large estates of the wealthy^ 
but are seldom possessed of more than a moderate 
share of wealth; they are^ of conrse^ in a great mea- 
snre^ identified with the creoles^ or Spanish Ameri- 
cans. The cholos come from a mixtnre of the mes- 
iizos and Indiana: they are said to^ snrpass ali other 
classes^ both in bodily strength and activity^ and in 
native genius. They receive but little education, and 
speak indifferently the Indian and Spanish. They 
are the mechanics^ overseers in the mines^ the bnll- 
fighters^ and engagé in ali hazardous undercakings^ 
and in enterprises which require more than usuai 
strength^ or exertion.^ They are said to make admi- 
rable soldiers^ whèn trained and disciplined; possess- 
ìng coolness, courage^ and intrepidity. They bave 
been the principal leaders in the prescnt revolution^ 
and bave made by far the greatest exertions to ac- 
complish the independetice of the country; but, it is 
said, were, unfortunately, possessed of but little in- 
fluence with the other classes. The proportion which 
these two classes bear to the others, it is almost im- 
possible to ascertain: the gentleman from whom I re- 
ceived my estimate,! assured me, that the inhabitants 
of pure blood, were not more than as one to fifteen; 
as many of those ivho are ranked as Spauiards, bave 

* The cholo women are the nurses and chambermaìds of the 
wealthj. 

t He was a native of Perù, and had been a secretarj to one of 
the patriot generala. 
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a greater or less portion of IndUn blood ìa their 
yeins. 

The creoles constìtate the third class in point of 
Bomber. These again are divided into the nobles; 
such as counts^ marquisses^ mayorasgos^ (or owners 
of flefs^) and knights of different milìtary. orders. 
These, of course, hold the most conspicnous rank in 
society; espécially as they inherit large fortunes from 
their ancestors, the first conquerors^ and early adven- 
turerà. The eldest sons, who succeed to the estate, 
are, generally, but indifferently educated; and from 
the M'ant of suitable objects to engagé their minds, pass 
their time in idleness and dissipation. The number 
of these nobles, however, in the viceroyalty of La 
Piata, ìs inconsiderable, when compared to lower 
Perù. The younger sons, if possessed of an incli- 
nation to stody, become curates, or lawyers, explorers 
of mines, or owners of haciendas, or plantations, 
where they pursue the different cultures of the coun- 
try. There are, usually, a number of families pf In- 
dians, whose duties are similar to those of the peasant- 
ry of Chili; the young Indians are their domestic ser- 
▼ants. The higher clergy, as well as the monks ànd 
friars, in whose hands immense wealth h,as been 
amassed, are, in general, Europeans; but the secular 
clergy are Americans, and distinguished for their elo- 
quence and leaming. They also apply themselves to 
the study and practice of the canon law, which is very 
profitable, from the nature of the ecclesiastical fuero, 
or privilege. Thus when we bear of the part taken by 
priests in the revolution, it is necessary to understand 
that these are of the secular clergy; men, in some 
degree^ habituated to business, and butlitUe under the 
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influence of monkish superstitioD. The clergy^ both 
at Buenos Ayres and Perù,' maaifested a dispòsitipa 
to throw off the papal yoke, but ivere not secoaded 
^ by sufficient liberality aud iotelligence amoDg the 
people.^ The profession of the law^ forms a very 
nnnieroùs corps in these coontries; and many of ita 
uerabers amass considerable fortanes. As legai pro- 
ceedings are chìefly carried on in writing, their written 
eloquence surpasses their public speakìng; it ìs said^ 
however, that there is no deficiency in the oratory of 
the bar, but formed on the French style; of course^ 
artiftcial and rhetorical; and having no jnries to speak 
to, or an audience attracted for the sake of amusement, 
or by curiosity, it is not to be expected that their elo*> 
quence shouid be of a popular kind. 

The creoles, who are the most numerous and en- 
lightened portion.of the community, bave a most in- 
veterate hatred to the Spaniards, whom they look' 
upon as a set of needy adventurers, <^seeking whom 
they may devour.'^ The magnificent and ostentatious 
manner in which the creole loves to display bis wealth, 
contrasted with the. poverty and plaìnness of the Spa« 
nish adventurer, occasions him to be despised. The 
houses of the creoles are splendidly fumished^ and^ 

* Among the lower claases of people, both in Pera and Buenog 
Ayres, the mònks possess great influence, and take everj advan- 
tage of their ignorance and superstition; bat among the hi^er 
classes, and more enlightened part of the community, the secular 
clergy, or curates, who are their intimates and companions, are the 
most influenti^. It is perhaps, a fortunate circumstance, that ali* 
the secular clergy, and great numbers of the regulars, ahould bave 
joined the revolution; as, in this manner, the superstìtious fears 
of the ignorant, are quieted when they see their clergy leading tlie 
rebellion against the king and the pope. 
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«s they are fond of a shew of lealming and know- 
ledge^ the rich take a pride in displaying magnificent 
librarìes. The greater patt of their time^ hawever^ 
is spent in gaming and dissipatioD, The degree of 
Inxury pirevailing in Peru^ is mnch greater than that 
at Buenos Ayres; where property is more equally dis- 
tributed among the people, and where ' there are no 
over^^wn fortunes to jnstify the indulgénce in os- 
tentatious display or extra vagance. 

The European Spaniards are the least in point of 
numbers^ but by no means the least in influence and 
importance. Their nnmbers are estimated at between 
eight and ten thousand in upper Peru^ besides those 
in the audiencia óf Buenos Ayres. In this class is to 
be found the higher clergy, the officers of govem- 
ment, numerous expectants and adventurers^ all^ of 
course^ . devoted to the king^ and adliering closely 
fogether; the greater part illiterate and bigotted^ 
butpossessed of a knowledge of business^ and more . 
perseyering and industrious than the creole. 

Such were the materials which composed the popu- 
lation of the audiencia of Los Charcas^ on the breaking 
out of the revolution. Of the creoles^ the only portion 
inimicai to it^ was found among the wealtfay landhold- 
ers and nobility; probaldly the greater part of this 
class^ in itself^ the least respectable or powerful^ ex- 
cepting through the immediate influence exercised by 
them over their vassals and dependents^ preferred their 
present state to another^ in which they were not cot- 
tain they would be gainers^ and would probably lose. 
The higher clergy^ and the Spaniards^ formed per- 
haps an equal number^ bnt were much more formi- 
dable enemies. NotwithstandUig this^ however^ the 

VOL. II. *1 
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first dawii of the revolution was hailed by a majority 
80 overwhelining^ tbat ali opposition io it was busbed 
ìd silence. Ita eneinies were compelled to indulge 
tbeir feeliugs in secret; opposition dared not to raise 
its crest. The enemies of the revolution did not re- 
cover froB tbeir astonbhment and dismay^ until after 
the unfortusate battle of Huaqui| in which the patriota 
Were defeated. Tbey then roused tbemselves into ac- 
tivity^ and set every engine at work fqr the purpose 
of extinguisbing the revolutionary conflagratipn. 

Tbe Indiana of Peru^ from the tinte of the conquesti 
suféred tbeir oppressions with a degree of patience 
ttnexampled. If tbey resisted^ or rose up agaiust their 
oppresBors, their efforts were partial, and with but little 
pian or concert. The insurrection of Tupac Amaru^ 
however^ is a memorable exception^ as it extended 
from Cusco to TuGuman^ and may perhaps be one 
reason why tbey bave sbown so much timidity-during 
the present contest. Tbey bad not forgotten tbe dread- 
fui lesson in tbeir last desperate eShvi, when as f» 
them^ 

"Hope> for a season» bf&de the world farewell;" 

To tfaem it appeared to have fled for ever, Tìm re* 
volution instead of suddenly awakening the feeling» 
of enthusiasm^ only caused them to {look on with 
amazemènt. It was a scene tbey could not fully cernii 
prehend. Tbey saw^ it is true^ a struggle betweem 
tbe native and Buropean Bpaniards^ and tbey were 
called upon to sfaare in equal rigbts and privileges^ as 
Americans^ by those wbo claimed to be tbeir i)ouniry. 
men. Stili it was beyond their comprebensioa. Fos*- 
sibly politicai life was dead in them^ or perhaps m 
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far ffmBf tkict its pulsations copld but slowly «nd ^a* 
duallj retarn* Perhaps^ attaching the idea of politicai 
freedom and happiness tv the restoratioH of tfaeir 
Incas; this was the only chord to be touched whea it 
was necessary to produce a high excitement. This, 
I thiok^ is clearly proved by the narrative of the in-» 
aurrection of Tnpac Amaru, as ^vea by Funes. 

Tapac Amara was recogaised by the Spanish go« 
veramente to be a lineai descendant of the Inca Sayiri 
Tupac^ who. In 197^^ was pnt to death by order of 
Philip IL He was declaròd entitled to tibe m^rquis-' 
ate of Oroposa; but did not succeed in obtaining pos- 
session. A suit^ it appears, hàd been commènced for 
this pnrpose> in the audieneia of Limii. He is rèpre^ 
sented as having been a man of daring mind and ge^ 
Befotas cluitracter> bdt pessesuing strong pàsstons. He 
reeeived his edncation at Giisco and Lima; his studiei 
probabìy^ stmtlar te thme of gentlemen of fortune 
tnong the creoles. He warmly undertook the prow 
tefction of the Indians^ from the abuses practised on 
them; addressed memoirs to the yiceroy and to the 
king^ soliciting tkeir interposition. Disappointod in 
these^ as well as in what particolàrly related to htm- 
self|t he fc^med the pian of liberating his country from 
the Spaniards. It is said he was enooairaged in this 
by some iniuential inhabitantd^ of Gusco, who disap- 
poioted kim in the most criticai mQlaent of Ms ente¥^ 
{NTise. He began by arresting Arriaga^ the corregidor 
of Tinta; and baying erected a tribunal for trying 
him^ condemned bim to suffer death^ for his unjiTst 
exactions and cruel treatment of the Indiansw. Arri- 
aga was^ accordingly^ . executed in November^ 1780. 
The flames of the revolution now burst forth. At 
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first, howdver, he acted in the name of fhe king of 
Spain; iatending to develope his ultimate designs, 
only, when he saw himself snfficìently strong. With 
his foUowers, who were continually increasing, he 
marched against the neighboring distrìct, with the in- 
tentioQ of seizing ita corregidor, and doing justice to 
him also; but the news of his approach enabled the 
contgidor to escape. The utmost terror and dismay 
now prevailed among the Spaniards in the a^joining 
provinces. In the mean while, Tupac Amara kindled 
the enthusiasm of the Indians, by talking to them of 
the restoration of the Incas; had he been joined at this 
moment by the Spanish Americans, it is probable the 
revolution would have been complete; as Spain had 
but few troops, and the war which she.was then 
waging with C^reat Britain, would bave prevented her 
from throwing in any force to maintain her power. 
But there was either no previous concert with the Spa- 
nish Americans, or these were sunk into a state of . 
apathy as to the change of their condition, from which 
nothing h&d yet presented itself sufficiently powerful 
to awaken them; the idea of the restoration of the 
Incas, would, probably, bave less effect upon their 
minds, than the abstract iioHon ofthe righi» ofman 
upon the minds of the Indians. 

With the mob, which had by this timo coUected, 
Tupac Amaru advanced towards Guseo; and at San- 
garava, engaged and defeated a body of Spaniards. 
He next m'ade an unsuccessful attempi on the city 
of Cusco, with bis army, (if it might he so called,) 
which was, in reality^ nothing more than a multitude, 
àrmed with sticks and stones, and much less formid- 
able in war than even their ancestors, when conquered 
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"by the Spaniards. Tupac Amara was now declared 
loca; and^according to the ancìent ceremony^his temples 
were bounii with the royal ftllet. ^imilar movemeuts 
soon after took place in the provincesr in the neighbor- 
hood of thelake Titicaca^ in Ghicaìto^ Chayanta^ and 
La Paz. The Indiana rose^ en masse^ thronghont 
the whole of the audiencia of Gharcas. At first they 
distìnguished between the Enropean Spaniards *and 
Americans; but the latter joiningthe Spaniards^ were 
involved in the same fate. The enraged and infu- 
riated multitude devoted ali the white inhabitants tp 
indiscriminate slaughter, sparing neither age nor sex. 
It was a fortunate circumstance thatthe Indians were 
badly armed^ and directed by chieftains of ordinary 
capacity; otherwise they would bave effected what 
they were now bent upon — a total extermination of 
their enemies. They were, probably, not retained 
long in any considerable bodies, thongh we are inform* 
ed, that as many as ten or twenty thousand were as- 
sembled; bnt as they fought with no ordec or disci- 
pline, a y^ry small number of regular troops was suf^ 
ficient to defeat them in the field. The horrors which 
they perpetrated when they overpowered the whites, 
especially at Oruro and La Paz, bave been ascribed 
to the reniains of savage nature in the aborigines, 
which no civilization can expel; but the examples of 
modem history sufficiently pròve, that there is no civi- 
lization in mobs of any country; that they are mon- 
sters every where. To relate ali the incidents of this 
memorable insurrection, which devastated the country 
for upwards òf two years, would take up ali the re- 
maining pages of this work. It was, fioally, crushed 
by armies of militia, and a few regulars froln Buenos 
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Ayreg^ Tacuman^ ^alta^ and Còchabaqiba. The tìde 
#f war^ bavoc^ and destructioD^ was rolled back «poi 
the iafuriated Indiana^ by troopa composed et the 
saiM materiale as tbose who are nav^ endearóriag te 
break tbeir cbaii»; and^ if net to rtestoi^ their Idcae^ 
at least to give tfaem equal rights^ and to elevate thein 
to the digiiHy of freeaièd. The deetmotioii of tbelai- 
dians dtiring this short and bloody war^ wae Yerjr 
great; and may serve^ io some meaeiire^ to aGCoootfov 
the timidity they bave manifeeted io the present co»- 
test. It is proper to remark, bowever^ that sotie of 
thè Indiai! cacìqnee «joined the Spaaiards; oae of 
tbem^ Pomacagaa^ io conse^neoce of bis servkee hi 
sappressiDg the ingmrrectioB of Topac Aiaara^ reeeiv. 
ed the commissioo of brigadier-generalf and^ ttbat ì» 
aomewhat singolare took an active part in tbe present 
revolotion^ in favor of the patriots; for whìcb be wae 
taken by the royalists^ and pat to death. The most 
borrìd tortures were inflìcted on Tiipac Amara^ aad 
on othcT chìeftains* who fell into the hands of the Spa^ 
niards^ tbeir bodieis were^ for a long time, séen sne- 
pended on gibbets at ali the cross roads, and nf&ny 
a Golgotha exhibits^ to tfais^ day^ pilei of tbe bteaeb- 
tng bones of these unfortunate men« 

Not thtrty years had passed away^ before tl^e au- 
diencia of Charcas became the theatre of another re- 
volation; bnt originating wtth, and carrièd on by^ a 
different class of population — ^the Spanisb Americans. 
Whether the unsuccessfnl attempt of Titpac Amara^ 
had induced many to tbink of independence^ or whe*' 
tber the re volation of the United States^ or thai of 
France^ had given rise to new ideas in the minds of 
the people, it is not very easy to determine. Perfaaps 
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4ke96 were lights which enubled tlieitn^ the more die- 
tinctly^ to eee tìieir condition* Ae^ early as 18Ó0, aii 
estensive plae is said to bave been formed by a Uw- 
yer of Casce, dT the name of Ubalde, bat which was 
detected, and its author publicly ^xecuted. The faci 
proves^ that amràg the entigbtened, the independence 
of their country from Spain was really ìneditated; but 
thn first revolotionary movemeiits were similfur to those 
which took place io other parta of South America; es. 
tensibly, witb the intentìon of taking care of them- 
selves, and preventing their country from fallìng iato 
the hands of the French. The utmost devotion was 
mfinifested in favor of Ferdiliand, bat theythought 
ihemselves eqnally entitled to establish juntas, and 
act in bis name, with otber parts of the Spatiish do- 
minions. The first step is every thing. This singu- 
lar juncture io Spanisb affairs, enabled the bold spirits 
who entertained the idea of independence, to take the 
first step towards that object, under the banoers of the 
Bnropean sovereign, round which the whole popu- 
lation woold rally; and if those who penetrated the 
designa of the first movers, ventured to oppose, their 
loyalty, itself, affbrded a.'just ground of suspicion. 

The junta tuitiva of La.Paz, was established in 
March, 1809; but as the principal actors were Ame- 
rfeaiis, their cendiict was disapproved of by the Spa- 
niardsi^ althoogb a junta projfessing similar views, had 
been «stublished in Monte Video, but composed of 
Spnmards. Their manifesto alleged their equal 
rìght with other Spanish cities, to establish a junta 
until the restoration c^ the monarch; especially at a 
tìme wben attempts were made by the agents of the 
pBiBcesfl ChArlette, to place her in possession of the 
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country. The patrìots proceeded to organise a gp^ 
vernmeot^ and to raise forces for their defence^ as 
they were immediately denoanced by the Spaniards. 
Cisneros^ the viceroy of La Flata^ dìspatched a force 
from Buenos Ayres^ under Nieto; who was appoint- 
ed president of the audiencia; an ai^ny was at the 
same time, marched frolli Lima under the command of 
Goyneche. Nieto carried the city by storm^ and im- 
mediately proceeded to execote ^^bloody vengeance^^' 
on the principal inhabitauts. The, revolution which 
òccurred about this time in Buenos Ayres, prevented 
him from carrying into operation bis plans of prò- 
scriptìon in their full extent; the remains of the pa- 
triot forces of La Paz^ under the command of Lanzas 
and Rodrigues^ retired to the forests of Yrupanì^ 
whither they were pursued by the royal fwces/ and 
gradually wasted in battio or by famine. 

The first step after the revolution of the SSth of 
May^ 1810^ at Buenos Ayres^ was to march a force 
towards the upper provinces« General Ocampo 
proceeded at the head of a thousand men^ to which the 
title of auorìliary armji ofPerUy was given. Concha 
and Liniers were defeated in Cordova, were taken^ 
and in retaliation for the murdérs committed by Ni- 
eto and Goyneche, were executed. The numbers of 
the auxiliary army rapidly increased as it advanced 
towards Perù, and was hailed with enthusiasm were- 
ever it appeared. General Balcarce arriving with a 
reinforcement, found himself sufficiently strong to meet 
the Spaniards. Balcarce attacked the Spanish in- 
trenchments at Suipacha, and gdned a completa 
victory. Nieto, ànd other Spanish leaders, were 
taken, and put to death for the ipame reason that thip 
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fienteDce w&s executed oh Concha and Liniers* Ths 
wKol^ of the aadieneia was almost instanti^ revp- 
lutiontzed^ iind the Spanish forces^ under Goyneche^ 
compielled to cross the Oesaguadero; the |i>o|indary 
liofi b«tween thA two viceroyalties. The patriot army 
eonsiated of aix thousand men^ uader Balca|!ce^ af 
coumaiLder ia chief^ aad geoerals Yiamoate^ Dm 
Velesy aqd Rivero. The army of the royalists^ W99 
about eqiial in numbers. The success of the patrìots 
bad lalled them ioto a security, which wai^ taken ^d* 
vantage of by Goyneche. Castelli^ who had accom- 
paaied the patriot army as the representative of the 
j-unta^ listened to an oi&r of oegotiation from (^oy^ 
neche. An armistice was^ unfortunately agreed upon^ 
at the very moment when the Are of the revolation 
«ras beginning to blaze throaghout the neigbborìng 
¥Ìceroyalty^^tbe nerves of the patriota were unstrnng 
at the timo when tfaey ought to bave been braced to the 
iiitmost; ihey resigned themselves to the pleasing de^ 
luaion^ tbat the tiberties of tfieir country were already 
fixed. "They celebrated the anniversary of the re? 
solution on the magniflcent ruins fì( the palace of loca 
Mayta €apac^ at Tiaguenaco^ singing hymns to their 
country and to liberty,^^ On the other hand^ Goyjiechc 
prepared for a treacherons attack^ before the expiration 
of the armistice; at the same time, turning^ to bis 
«dvaotage> among the superstitious and ignorante ib& 
comparative irrevef enee for religìon in the soldiery 0f 
Buenos Ayres. ^^The auxiiiaries of Buenos Ayres/' 
eayj9 Pazos^ ^*were more expert troops than thè Peru- 
vians^ and were possessed of more vivacity of genius; 
their wars with the EngUsh^ had giren them a mar- 
tial air and spirita and their commerce^ their inter- 
vou n. 3g 
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coarse with foreigner8^ and other circatnstances, had 
rendered them more liberal in their opìmons; parti* 
cularly in matters of religious Tvorship practised by 
the Peruvians, which consi^t chiefly in extemal ferm» 
and superttitious cerempnies.'' Goynecbe perraaded 
many of these deluded people, that the Buenos Ayreans 
had come for the purpose of destroying their religion. 
He, also^ froclaimed the virgin del Carmeny the com- ' 
mander in chief of hia armi/f he contenting himseU 
with acting aa ber lieutenant^ Theae gross snper* 
stitions^ wben preached by fanatie monks^ had consi^ 
derable effect on the lower classes ef Peruvians. Tbas 
prepared^ GFoyneche unexpectedly attacked the patriota' 
at Huaqni, on the80th of Jaly, and eompletely routed 
them. The autbor of ^<The Ontline/' attributes this 
defeat^ in part^ to the unfortunate dissensions which 
had by this time begun to shew themselves at3oenosr 
Ayres^ between what was called the Moreno and the 
Saavedra factions^ and which spread to the army; 
Dias Yclis and Balcarce^ being: of tbe Jlrst^ and Yia- 
monte aftached to the secoud. 

Ooynecfae toek posseasion of La Pas, and sevisral 
of the neighboring cities^1)nt his progress was great- 
ly impeded by the batids of guerillas which contimially 
harassed lùs marches. These bands w«re particularly 
-Bumeròus in Cochabamba^Ghayanta^ and Santa Graz 
de la Sierra* Enraged at this ^position, he fell 
npon the pian of putting his prisoners to deathf and 
ìnorder te striketerror into the country^ ìs said to 
bave siezed and shot many of the market people^ 

* These circumstances are alladed to in the manifesto of inde- 
pendente» 
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and cai oif the ears of great numbers.^ Hi» progress 
to the sonthward was, notwithstanding^ extremely 
difficult, Fueyrredon^ whò had been appointed go* 
vernor of Cordova^ shortly after the revolution^ was 
now sent as president of Chàrcas^ with some rein- 
ibrcementsy witb a view^ if ppssible, to lóiake a stai^d 
«gainst the royalistlb. Bat he foand every thing in 
such disorder^ and the patriot forces so completely 
ibroken, that nothing was left to him but to coiiect its 
fragmèots^ and fall back on Salta. The retreat was 
«xecated io «neh a nanner as tò entitle him to ap- 
piànse; having saved the wreck of the army^ brought 
off a largo som of public money, and secored thè means 
of orgauizing a new force; for^ in its present state^ it 
was found impracticable to maintain bis ground 
a^nst the superior force of Goyneche.f 

Pueyrredon being called to take part in the admi* 
nistration of the government, he was succeeded by ge- 
neral Belgrano; who reached Salta witb reinforce- 
ments^ and military sopplies, but on the approach of 
the royalists, withdrew to Tacoman, where^ on the 
S4th of September^ 1818, he was attacked by the 
Spanish general Tristan. Witb the assistance of 
the volnnteers and militia of the city and vicinage, he 
gjuned & complete yictory4 Tristan retreated to 

* See the manifesto of ìndepeDdence. 

t ''The retreat made from Potosi» bjr colonel Puejrredon^ with 
the remìiant of the armj and the public propertj, was executed 
80 herotcdly, that it desenres to be taken for a model." Fuoes, 
page 55. 

X This is, probablj, one of the must brilliant actions fought 
duriDg the revolution, especially as the combatants were ohieflj 
private citizeus opposed to regularly discipiined troops. The ap<* 
** pdlation of campo del honjar^ has been giyen to the spot 
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Balta^ where he was soon aftenVards followèd by BeU 
fpmnOf and coìiipelled to surrendelr with his whole 
arniy^ to the numbel* ót tWo thbusand Inen. Thè 
smothered flames of the revolutioo àgain bùrst forth^ 
and Goyneche found himself under the necessity of 
i^treating towatds the north. The proyhices of Po^ 
tosi, Gbarcasy Ghayanta, and Cochabamba^ once more 
fell into the hands of the patrioti. Belgrano^ how- 
ever^ conflding iki the good faith of the enemy^ gene- 
roQsly set the captured army iVee> on their taking 
an oath not to serve during the war; bot they had no 
sooner joiried Goyneche^ than they were ordered to ' 
take the field^ in violation of the obligation they had 
entered into. In conseqaence of this^ the royalisfcs^ 
now under the command of Pezuela^ attacked Bel* 
grano at Y ilcapugio^ in the north of Peru^ and after a 
desperate action^ the latter was wonsted and com-' 
. pelled to retreat to Ayuma^ where he was again at- 
tacked towards the dose of November^ .1813, and com- 
pletely defes^ted; but the diapatch of Pezuela, bes- 
towed the hìghest prai^e on his conduct. In conse- 
quepce of the yictory, Pezuela was enabled to take 
possc^sion once more of the priocipal cities i>f alto 
Perù, as low down as Salta and Tarija; and Belgrano^ 
who had been rendered nnpopùiar by his mìsfortunes, 
was recalled. 

. General Bondeau was despatched with reinforce- 
ments, to make head again^t the royalists; and after 
rapidly organizing an army at Tucq man, he advanced 
to meet Pes^uela. The patriot general was seconded 
at this time, by the revolution which brokè out in the 
provinces of lower Perù, in the neighborhood of 
Cusco, and which spread into several of the provin- 
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cefi! of Las Cllarclift^ in consequence of which, Fezu* 
eia wftfl cotBpelled to fall back. Bondeau attacked 
and defeated the royalista At Mochare and Fuesto. 
Grande^ by wbicb meana he waa enabled - to take 
posseasioil of Potosi, The inbabitants of Gocbabamba^ 
on the approach of Rondeau, once more declared 
themselves in favor of the patriota; Pestuéla^ who 
poaaeaaed considerable military talenta^ taking advan- 
tage of the sitaation of Rondeau^ who had detatehed 
a paft of hia force to co-operate with the people of Co- 
cfaabambai advanced opon him by forced marches, and 
compelled him to give battio at Sipe-Sipe^ in Novem» * 
ber, 1814; oneof the moat unfortunato for the patriota 
over fonght in South America^ thoogh contested with 
great akill and courage on both sidea. Rondeau re^ 
tired to Tupiza^ and afterwards fell back on Salta; 
the enemy advancing as far as Tarija. Fezuela being 
appointed ticeroy^ was succeeded by Sema^ who ad<r 
vanced with two thousand men as far as Jujuy; bui 
was so much harrassed by the gaerillas of Salta, ^ 
under Giiemes, that he was compelled to fall back on 
Tarija. Belgrauo was again restored to the command 
in 1810;^ since that perioda each party has done little 

* «Don Manuel BeloranOi who» since the battle of Yilcapugio. 
had reraained in retirement, resumed the command ofthe armjof 
Peni. The troops received with enthusiasra, the general who had' 
80 often led them to rictory, who had generousty distrìbuted to the 
widows and orphans of those seldiers who had fallen in the batUe 
of Salta, the money voted to him by the govenfment of Buenos 
Ayres as a reward for that distinguished service; and who had 
presenred his integrity amidst the changes of party, and the in« 
trigues of faction; and had manifested no other ambition than that 
of dcToting hìs lìfe and fortune to the great cause in whtch he was 
cagag«d**-— ~Mr. Pmnsett's report 
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nore than maintaiD its ground. The Spaniards are 
in possession of the principal cities, and the country 
k^ partially^ under their influence, but . very far from 
* being subduéd. There are numerous parties of gue- 
rillas^ through the provinces of G^habamba^ Ghar- 
casy and La Faz^ under Padiìla^ w'nes, and others. 
In the mindH of thè people^ there can he little doubt 
that the cause of independence is daily gafning ground^ 
and the Spaniards can only he considered masters of 
what they can directly control with their military 
ibrce. During the important movements in the direc- 
tion of Ghili, it became necessary to use great caution 
in the management of the war in Perù; it would per- 
baps bave been a wiser course to bave pursued^ from 
the commencementy more of the Fabian policy^ and 
Bot to bazard so much on the result of a battle. The 
probability is^ that they aro now preparìng to strike a 
decisive blow. The present army has been conti- 
nually ìmproving in discipline, as well as incroasing 
in nombers. Thero is no doubt, that its appjoach 
will be hailed by the people of Feru, with groater Joy 
than ever. 

It has been asked, why bave not arms been pot 
inlo the hands of the numerous Indian peasantry, to 
enable them to terminate the war at once? The inci» 
deìits alreacly related, furnish a sufficient answér to 
the quTestion. It might bave been asked, with much 
more proprìety, why wero not arms put into the hands 
of every male citizen above fifteen years of age, 
during our revolutionary struggle, or into the hands of 
the American people during the late war? The trath 
is^f but a small proportion of the population of a coun- 
try can be kept embodied; and entirely withdrawa 
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ttom their ordinarj occupations; a mere unorganisèd 
maltitade, is of very little importadce'when opposed to , 
ngular armies; mì enemy» it is trae^ may b^ greatly 
annoyed by guefillas^ but tbese can only act wìth aày 
ultimate effect^ in conjunction with a regalar army. 
It appeanr to bave been tbe continoal complaint of 
general Wasbington^thatthe term of service for wbìcb 
tbe militia were called out, was too sbort; and even 
tben, it was difficalt to keep them togetber* During 
tbe late soathern war^ General Jackson was^ at one 
time^ almost abandoned by the Tennessee militia^ al- 
tkoogb tbere could be no doubt as to tbeir bravery or 
devotiqn to tbe cause. Tbis loose and silly talk of 
putting muskets into tbe bands of tbe Perovians^ even 
ftdmitting that tbe patriots bad a sufficient supply for 
tbe pnrpose, sbows )bat a sballow knowledge of buman 
nature^ or of tbe composition of armies; and is ònly to 
be equalled by the lowness and vulgarity of attempt'^ 
ing to cast suspicione by insinuations of tbis nature^ 
against tbe brave chieflains wbo are now contending 
witb tbe Spaoisb power in Perù. 

I bave tbus given a very rapida perbaps very meagre 
outline of tbe interesting war carried on in the 
provinces of alto Perù. It is^ in fact, replete witb in. 
' cident that woald furnisb materials for bìstory^ o^ aa 
high a character as that of any other country. The 
part iaken by tbe United Provinces in this chequered 
conteste cannot fail to create a high opinion of tbeir 
resourcése tind of tbe abilities of their leading men; 
that under tbe various circumstances in which they 
bave been placed — their war witb tbe Spaniards at 
Monte Tideo^ and afterwards witb Artigas, and then 
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with the Spaniardi in Chili; they bave beea able to 
keep their enemies in check in Peru^ entilles them to 
the esteem of the brave^ and the admiration of the 
world. 



CHAPTBR ly. 



MILITAUT FORCE>^PUBLIO REVENUES— ^QVME|L0|1 — ^§TATE OF 
I.EARNING AND OEN^^RAL INFORMATION.. 



^The forces of the republic, are distrìbuted into 
four divisions^ or armies^ which are kept on foot in 
difTerent and distant parts of this immense territory: 
the first, is the army ofthe centre; so called, from its 
head quarters being in the capital; the seconda is the 
uuxiliary army of Perù; the thìrd, the army of the 
•indesf and the fourth, the anxiliary army ofthe En- 
tre Bios. There are, also, ctther cprps upder sepa-^ 
rate commands. 

The table delivered by the government of Buenos 
Ayres, and accompanying the report of Mr. Rodney, 
exhibits ali the details of their organization, in a very 
neat and comprehensive maYiner. The peculiarities, if 
they be snob, in this orgahization, will he seen on 
casting the eye over the table before mentioned. For 
instance, it will be seen, that there are no major ge- 
nerals, and but eight brigadiers, in ali four of their 
armies;' there being a grade of officers denominated 
colonel-majors; which nearly corresponds with our 
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grade of brigadiere and are thu8 often desigbàted 
among tbem; there are alsó colònéld^ Ueutenant-colo^ 
nels^ and cottimaiidants of squadrcfns. 

The force of the state^ is distinguished ìntò tegu- 
lars^ or' veterans^ civicos^ and militia; The civicos> 
corréspond somewhat io olir Tolunteér corps; being 
cojnposed of the inhabitants of the towns> and yréìh 
iirmed and disciplined. Gertàin requisites are neces- 
sary^ to gìve the rìght of being enrolled in thìs clàsis 
of militia. The city of Buenos Ayrei^ réliès tipoii 
her civicos for ber defence; aiid thèy are said to be ex^ 
(:eedingly well trained. There id also anotber kind 
of force^ hot which is almost exclusively confined to ^ 
the capital; this is composed of the slaves^ who are 
regularly exercised every sunday^ and then marched 
to the different churches in a body. The whole is 
made up of corps of artìllery) troops of the line^ cavalry 
of the line, auxiliary civicos^ and militia of the country* 

The army ofthe centre^ is under the iminediate di- 
rection and control of the general government^ aiid is 
under the command Of general Ramon Bàlcarce; one 
of the three distinguished brothers of that name^ who 
are ali generals in thè regular service^ It consists of 
Uve hundred and thirly-three regular artillery, officers^ 
Hon-commissioned officers, and privates; the infantry 
is stated at thirteen hundred and sixty-seven^ officers^ 
kc. The civicos^ consisting of the brigade of Buenos 
Ayres, and the brigade Argentina, an aggregate 
of five thousand three hundred and Ave. The regular 
eavalry amounts to five hundred and thirty three, ca- 
valry of civicos, to thirteen hundred and elevèn; the mi- 
litia of the country around Buenos Ayres, and which 
oan be called togethi^r in a few hoors waraing, amountis 
^VOL. II. {83 
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i/ù eight ihouMnd seTev jaiuiidred and two^ ali cavalry. 
li thas appearsi that the capital haa a force of seven- 
ieen tbousand seven handred and llftj-two^ well di* 
ciplined and well-armed men, ready^ at a very short 
wamingy to make front againat an enemy^ witbout 
connting thoae' who are not enrolléd^ and who would 
' he called ont on any extraordinary emei^ncy* 

The aoxUiary amy of Pem^ is commanded by ge- 
neral Belgrano; a man of high repiutation fSor iutegrity 
and taleDts. He has taken great pain» in forming^ii 
young officerà^ and in disciplining bis troopg; under 
hi8 direction^ a military academy has been established 
at Tncuman^ and much of bis attention is givento thìs 
ìastittttioni where there are a number of cadets; for the 
patriot army is now beginning to be officered by young 
men^ who bave been regnlarly taught the art of wari 
accordiog to the latest and most approved systems. 
An excellent work on tactics^ has lately been pnblish* 
ed at Buenos Ayres^ under the patronage of the govem- 
ment; and Belgrano^ in Peru^ has taken infinite pains 
to encourage the study of war as a science^ as well as 
to connect it with the most honorable^ patriotic^ and 
cbivalrous sentiments; a file of newspapers, published 
by bim at Tucuman^ for the purpose of forming bìir: 
young officerai contains a series of essays on their ob- 
Ugations and duties, which does great honoi: to the 
author. The army of Peru^ is at presenta composed 
of two hundred una thirty-four artillery^ seven hun- 
dred and 4;hirty-pne regular cavalry^ two thousand four 
hundred and twenty infantry; making;a total of tfaree 
thousand three htindred and eighty five^ withòi)^ 
countiug civicos and militia. 

The army qf the Aud^9% ia under th& command of , 
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the eelebrafed San Mactin; it \%y at preseBJ^ m Ghili| 
io thè pay òf tbat govemmeiit. It is coìnposed en- 
tìrely of regulars» and is sald to be officered by tbe 
flower of the Buenos Ayrean yonth, entìrely formed 
by San Martin; who^ in the excellence of his disci- 
pline^ and in the pains which he takes to instruct )iis 
offlcers^ even exceeds Belgrano. His piecond in com- 
nand^ is general Antonio Bakajtce. His force consists 
of fotir hnndred and sixty-seven artillery^ twelve hun- 
dred and twelve cavalry/(yevy superiora) and three 
thonsand three hnndred and ninety eight infantryj 
making an aggregate of five thonsand and seventy. 
seven. 

The amty of the Entre Rio9, is under the com* 
mand of the Marcos Balcarce, By the officiai return^ 
ìt contains sixty-two artillery^ five hnndred and seven- 
ty-eight infantry^ three hundred and thirty-six cavai- 
ry; in all^ oiie thonsand and six. It is called the anx- 
iliaty army of the Entre Rios, from the circnmstance 
of having marched^ as alleged by Buenos Ayres^ for 
the protection of the inhabitants of that province^ at 
their solicitation^ from Artigas. 

At Cordova, there are stationed five hundred and 
forty-eight regnlars; whlch, with the civicos at that 
place, constitnte a total (tf two thousand four hundred 
and fifty-five. At Mendoza there are eighty-two re- 
^lars, bttt there has been no return of its civlpos/ or 
militìa; as is also the case with respect to the provinces 
of Salta, Gatamarca,Rioja, San Louis, San Juan, and 
Tncuman. Excepting the troops in the pay of the 
state, and the civicos and militia of Buenos Ayres^ 
the amount of ttie military force must he left to the un- 
certam estimato of the nnmber of the populatìon, and 
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the pecaliar habits and manners of the people. The 
country people^ (or gaucbos^) were not permitted, 
under the Spanish ^verfiment^ to carry any weapon 
but the knife; at presenta the only oae prohibited. 
Fire-arms were oxceedingly scarce; it is^ therefore^ 
not to he expected^ 'that the gauchos should contri*- 
bnte moch to the national strength^ until after having 
undergone flqme i^pprenticeehip to arm^. But they are 
by no meai^ diftcult to be trained; and as any one 
may npw procure ftre-arms^ the number owned by in* 
diyidvals must be couBidèrable. As no general sys- 
teni| hoi¥ever^ for arming aqd training the militia^ has 
yet been carried iato effect in the provinces^ it is im- 
poflsible to say how fa? this force can be depended 
pn. In the provinces under Belgrano^ there are a 
great number of partisan chiefs^ who carry on ìt kind 
of independent irregular warfare> and are therefore 
not noticed in the return. In the cities of Tucumiin^ 
3alta^ and Jujuy^ there are corps of civicos ready tq 
join the regolare if ifecegsary; n they bare in every 
ipstance in which the Spaqiards bave ventured to 
attack those cities. ' The total given in the table, 
that is to say, twenty-nine thousand seven hun- 
dred i^nd fifty-seven, i|iay very safely be tal^en as the 
lowest estimate of the ^ffective force; of these, about 
one half are regulars in the pay of the state. The 
jdifterent kinds of force, are in the fpllowing propor- 
tions; one thousand two hondred and ninety-six ar- 
tillery, thirteen thousand six hundred and ninety- 
three infantry, and fourteen thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-eight cavalry. , 

These troops are ali well clothed and armed, and 
the pay of the officers and men about the same a^ that 
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of the army of the United States. In reeruiting^ tbey 
liave experienced the same difficolties that we have^ 
arisiug from the high price of labor, and from the 
freedom and independence to which the country peo* 
pie have always been accustomed. The present go- 
Ternment has even attempted stronger measures than 
were resorted to by the viceroys; it has attempt- 
ed a conscription bat withoat success. The practice 
of impressment, resorted to in the Brazils^ as the re- 
galar and ordinary mode of ralsing soldiers would 
not to be tolerated. The alcaldes^ however^ or. village 
magistrates, are required to arrest ali vagabonds who 
have no visible means of livelihood, and send them 
to the quartels^ or barracks^ where they are roughly 
haadled until broken in. Abuses^ .no doubt^/ take 
place^ which tend to foster the antipathy of the pea- 
santry to the portenos^ or inhabitants of the port^ 
ihough not to render the cause of independence uopo- 
palar: as in our own country^ it will be in this qlass 
of people, that the cause will last fall into disrepute. 
One of the consequences of this mode of enlistment^ 
ìs ffrequipnt desertions^ wh^ch hpw^ver^ are not punishr* 
ed with deatb^ unless tbey be apprehended on their 
way to.the enemy; a circumstance that scarcely e ver 
Qccurs. Agood eifect is produced even by this forced 
schooling; the soldier jretums amongist bis comrades 
a new man^ and carries with hìm many ideas before 
anknown to them. The most effectual pian fallen 
upon by the govemment for recruiting their forces^ 
has been the purchase of negro slaves^ entering them 
as soldiers^ under the condition of giving them their 
liberty^ after two years service. About a fourth of the 
regulars; are blacks^ have been thus purchased^ and 
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are not inferior io any troops ia tlie Wòrld. Tbis p«- .^ 
licy bas many otber excellent eifectt; the smalliiesi ^ 
of the negro popnlation^ precludeìs aU idea of daoger 
to the state from their putting arms in tfaeìr hands, 
and the condition of slavery being 00 different in this 
cdnntry from any other part of South Amebica. 

The naval force consists of tfleen sinall vessels^ 
càrrying from seven to fourteen gong, with ninety-four 
marines, and one hnndred and eighty-tve eeamen« 
They are in expectation of conaiderabte additions 
shprtly. A few days before we left Baenos Ayres, a 
fine English armed brig, with a complement of one 
bandred and fifty English sailors, and commanded by 
1^ lieutenant in the En^ish navy, arrived at Buenos 
Ayres; and there is little doubt, belonging to the go« 
vernment of that place, at least brought there for sale» 
The people made many inquiries of me wbether the 
vessels which they expected from the tJoited ÌStates, 
would soon arriye. A squadron will be absolutely 
necesRary for their joint operation against Lima. They 
bave ten or twelve privateers in commission, which 
annoy the 8pani^h commerce so much, that it bas al* 
most disappeared from the ocean. 

In their arsenals and manufactory of arms, they 
bave fourteen tbousand.stand; in their different parks, 
they bave an extraordinary qnantity of fine cannou 
and field artillery, and in their public stores, a great 
abondance' of munitions of war, of erery description. 
They bave the finest brass cannon I tvtàt saw; the 
greater part of which belonged to the king. Their 
supplies of this nature are, in f&ct, more Itke those of 
some old and pò werful staie^ and not of one so recently 
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efltublislied} ihey will imt bave tp expmd mj laq^ 
iOBis in these things fpr many yean. 

The gnachw aromid Buenoa Ayea^ might be mia- 
taken for rqgulars on their coming to town, dressed ia 
tbe unifcNriii furnialied them by the state, generally oa 
luNTseback, with a long sword by their sides; they are 
fODd of appearing thas ea militaire. The city ex- 
bibits a great proportioa oC soldiery, druins conttim^ 
aUy heAHnfe trompeUi brayìng, aad troppa every 
where in motiòn. There are several estensive bar- 
racks distributed tbrougjh the city, illed chiefty with 
blaek troops. The r^ulars are bat the soldiers of 
the repabtic, and are carefal^y restraii^ed from insult- 
iiig the Gìtìzens; bat these are also seldiers with arms 
in their bande, whe woaid not snbmit to outrage« 
There uè no gqards patrolling the streets in the day 
tinte, as in the Brazii}ian cities, and insoleàtly jost- 
ling the passengers ftom the pavements. I saw no- 
ibing, however, tike swing tìlie citizens by military 
force, as sooie bave pietended Where, in fact,the 
prìncipal military strength lies in the civicos and mili» 
tia, it is. not possible that snch shoold be the case. 
Inno instante lias the fegjo^w force arrayed itself 
against the citizen»; it was attempted by the director 
Alvear, bnt he was almost ittstantly abandoned. The 
idea of Buenos Ayres being a military* repoblic, and 
gpvemed by an' army of Jannessiries, like Algiers, 
li entirely withont foitndation; if it b|d a military re- 
public, the power is in the hands of its citizens; bai 
aoch mistakes are easily made by snperflk^ial observ- 
ers, who are unable to assign tbiogs to their proper 
canses. It mnst be recollected, that these people are 
at wn for their existence, it is therefore not surprising 
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that their.tòwng should exhibit the appearance of mU 
litary camps. The appearance of oor cities dur^- 
ing the late war^ might have giveni rise to the same 
fcrror. 

When we consider what these brave people have 
achieved agaìast the British pn two raemorable occa- 
9Ì0Qs^ we may form some idea of what they can do 
110W9 when so much more enlightened^ so mach more 
accustomed to the use of arms, having an abandance of 
'good offlcers^ and actuated by an enthusiasm in de^ 
fence of their sacred cause^ not surpassed by any peo- 
pie that have existed. In an attempt by Spain upon 
the libertijBs of this promising republic^ she would flnd 
even women and children in the ranks^by the side of 
their friends. Spain can send no force sufficient to 
make an impression on them, even if she were to leave 
ali the other colonies to shift for themselves. 
^ The seat of the war with Spain is at present in 
Fera^ at least fifteen hundred miles from Buenos 
Ayres. For the last six or eight months^ no action 
of any importance has taken place; but there is 
scarcely a mail from that quarter^ which does not 
bring an account of a skirmish^ ùsually an attack 
npon some foraging party of the enemy^ and the at- 
tack being mad^ to advautage^ almost always proves 
successful. I have materials for makiog a synopsis of 
these partisan affairs, which will show that in the 
course of the year^ they are equal to several general 
engagements. The Spanish general Sema, at the 
head of about six thousand men, holds nothing more 
than thegroc^d which bis troops actually occupy, and 
there is no doubt> that the consequences of a retreat or 
of a successful attack by Belgrano, wil be the imime- 
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diate declaration of the people in favor of liberty 
and independence; they have been treated bj the 
Spaniards with the utmost severity^ and are only 
kept down by the exercise of the mosf reyolting croeU 
ties. The great pjroportion of .submiQsire and timid 
Indians in the population of t)ie8e coautries^ tenda 
moch to favor the* Spaniards» and gives them advan* 
tages over the patriots^ who^ through policy^ if for no 
other reason^ adopt a different cause* The Indians 
are continually impressed into the Spanish armies^ . 
and accQstomed^ as they have been for centarieg^ to 
the most abject obedience and slavery^ they not only 
tamely submit to their fate^ but even make excellent 
soldiers. One might almost be warranted in cònclud- 
ing with some misanthropists^ that obedience is ali that 
is requisite in the materials of armies^ an excel- 
lence the greater^ the nearer its approach to a ma* 
chine. The late glorious battio in Ghili^ however^ has 
provedrthat there is a moral force^ before Which this 
machine must givo way, where the chances of the con- 
test are at ali equal. Without the aid of the wretch- 
ed Indians^ the Spaniards would not be able to raise 
and maintain an army in upper PerO; for the number 
of European soldiers is not more than sufficient to hold 
them together, and keep them in subjection. Deser- 
tions are^ notwithstandtng^ very frequenta and contri- 
bute considerably to recruit the army of Belgrano^ 
while^ it is said as a fact, that no inducement can pra^ 
vail on the patriot prisoners to join the enemy. 

Although the Spaniards have obsti^ately rejected 

every oflFer fer the exchange of prisoners^ ever sinc^ 

the commencement of the war^ they have been com-* 

pelled to pursue a different course from that in th«ir 

voi-*n^ 84 
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otber colonies^ wbére the patriot prisonèn hre ai once 
pot to death as traitors. The munber tif prisoaeni 
Ì8 very considerable^ and althoagh distributed at dia* 
tant pointa in the territory of Ibe republic, ihey bave 
become a source of no amali iineasineaa. U^iwardi 
of tbree bundred commiasioiied oiBcera bave boen 
taken even within the course òf the preaent year, 
aeveral of wbom were of high rank, and many bave 
been priaonera for the laat five or aix yeara. Repearft* 
ed attempta bave been made by Baenoa Ayrea, to ne- 
gociate an exchange, but without aucceaa* It ia itot 
long aince two colonela were enabled to make their 
eacape^ with the aid of ibe Engliab naval cbmmander 
on thia atation, to the great diapleaanre of the people. 
On their arrivai at Rio Janeiro, tbey publiahed their 
atatement aa to the treatment^ tbey alleged to bave ex* 
perienced; tbey bave been refùted in the Boenoa 
Ayrea gazettea, it being made aatièfactorily to appear, 
thatibey had diagracefully violated their. pàrol, and 
that the Spaniah priaonera were treated with uncom* 
monly lenity, while the patriot officerà in a aimilar 
aituation^ were conflned in dnngeona aàd onwbok- 
aome priaona. Mothing can be more prepoateroua, 
than auch a complaint on the part of tbe Bpaniarde; 
on thia auhject^ the biatory of onr own war wiil enablé 
uà to form corréct notiona. 

The poaaeaaion of the Peruvìan provincea ia of 
great moment in many pointa of view, beaidea that of 
being the frontier of the enemy, who continually thrèat^ 
ena the lo weh provincea. The population of the pro- 
vincea held by the Spaniarda^ ia at leaat doable that 
of the remainder, although a great proportion of it ìs 
made np òf the civilized Indiana. It ia in the prò- 
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vincer of Godiabamba^ Potosi^ Los Oliàrcas^ afid La 
Vhiff that the principal wealth of the lepublic Ì9 to be 
foiud; their yarious and valaahlé mines, the lucrative 
trade^ which their geographical positioa must always 
ensure to the capital^ upou which they depeud for a 
supply of Europeaa articles^ as well as upou the in^ 
iermediate provinces for many articles of first neces- 
gity^ render the contest in this quarter^ therefore^ 
ofvital importance* Buenos Ayres is the naturai 
Otttlet of the productions of these interior provinces^ 
and it is the most convenient port from whence to re- 
ceive their retums. Unless the war termìnates suc- 
cessfully in this quarter^ Buenos Ayres, front being a 
great emporium, must dwindle àway, until the fertile 
plaìns anmnd it shall acquìre population, and indus« 
try create new objects of commerce; the efforts made 
, by the republic in the war of Péru^ since 1811, bave 
been worthy of its importance. Many millions bave 
been expended, and many tbousand brave men have 
sacrificed their lives in the cpnflict. The connexion 
with Giuli is also of great moment. Gbiii has some 
of the most valuable mines in South America, but she 
has also a sea-coast and ports, which the Peruviaa 
provinces have not; she is, therefore, not so moch de- 
pendent on Buenos Ayres as an émporium; but the 
tjmisportation of many commodities across the moun- 
tains, is prrferable to the deUy and risk of a long sea 
voyage; there wUl, therefore, continue to be carried on 
a con^tderable trade through Mendoza. But in a 
nilitarypQint of view, Bnenos Ayres could neverbe 
asfe wUh a powérfol army postéd in Ghilì; whìle, be. 
«idea 4he benetts of a considerable inland trade, the 
liAvIng a liiend there, is an incalculable advantage, 
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fln advantage, which is recìpfocal between these tw» 
fepublics. Fortune^ and bis good sword^ bave twice 
given viotory to San Martin; the determination mani- 
fested by the people of Ghili in the last campaign^ 
leayes bat little hope to Spain^ from another invasione 
even if she posaessed the means of making ih The 
next thing will he the effort to expel the Spaniards 
from ali Pera; and if this proves raccessful^ the Spa« 
nish power in America is at an end. The fall of 
Qàito, of Orenada^ of Garaocas^ and finally of Mexico^ 
will succeed^ as one lin)L snceeeds another in the con* 
nected chain of e venta, 

When the pecuUar sitaation of the Spanish co- 
lonies is taken into view^ the establishment of a 
permanent and regalar system of finance appears to 
present the greatest difficalties. Many of the princi- 
pal sources of revenue resorted to by the old govern-* . 
ment^ woald cease^ as being oppressive and anpopu- 
lar. The Indian tributo was abolisbed^ monopolies 
dono away^ daties on imports and exports diminished^, 
the alcavala redaced to a simple tax on retailers^ and 
the mines afforded no regolar sapply. The deficiency 
had to he madeup by volantary donations^ which in the 
early stages of the revolation^ were extremely liberal^ 
and by confiscations of the property of the Spanish 
royalists^ who openly espoased the cause of the king« 
The great increase in the consumption óf European 
goods^ and their fall in value^ are circumstances to be 
laken into consideration. How far the increase oi 
eonsumption makes up for the differences in the former 
rate of duties and price of merchandise^ together with 
. the interruption in the trade with Fera^ or hòw far 
this trade is interrupted; are ^u^stions that 1 shall not 
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pretend to answer. It is highly proÉable that some of 
the goods introdaced into Buenos Ayres^ stili find their 
way to Peroi and some of the specie of those pro- 
Tinces may he smuggled ont What amount was coioed 
by Buenos Ayres in 18ÌS ànd 1814^ when in posses- 
sion of the mines of Potosi^ I am unable to say. 

By contrastine the receipts from the different 
branches of the revenne under the royal govemment 
with the presene the reader will he able to form a 
more precise idea. They were divided into four 
branches. 

1^ The duties of gold and Silver coin, which amount- 

ed to - • - . - - - - - 8650,000 
On the coinage 120,000*— Trìbute of the Indians» 

550,000; making the total amount of - - 1,320,000 

2. The aecond branch consìsted of the Alcavala, 

(dutìes on sale of goods) 305,000. Minor 
duties or excise, 200,000. Stamp dutj 
32,000. Receipts of the customs, 750,000 - 1,367,000 

3. Bulls of Cruzàda, «160,000. Eccles. annats» ' 

30,000. Rojal ninths, 72,000. *- - - 262,O0ÌD 

4. Profits on monopol j of quicksilver, tobacco^ and \ 

gttiqxiwder, 350,000* Assiento on n^;roes 
200,000. Trade in the herb of Paraguay, 
500,000. Revenues belonging to the sup- 
pressed order of the Jesuits, 40p,000. - - 1,450,000 

Total 84,399,000 

The revennes of the state^ are at present almost 
entìrely levied in the province of Buenos Ayresy 
with the exception of about two hundred thousand 
dollars coUected from the province of Guyò^ Tacnman^ 
Cordova^ and Salta. The receipts of the customs is 
the only indurect tax which falls on the provinces gè- 
nerally^ and its proceeds jtre faithfnlly approprìated 
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to tlM> rapport of the common ca«ge. Tbe duties m 
•stomps are sttU coiitmaed^ Imt do noi aflbrd any great 
amount of revesiie. The tables anaexed ta the re- 
pori of Mr. Bodney, exhibit a concise view of the, re- 
ceipts and expenditores^ as well as of the oiit»tanding 
debts of the state. The receìpts of the .cuatons 
amounted to one millioii one hundred thonsand dol- 
lars^ which may be regarded as abont the average. 
It is the largest item in the account of their reoeipts. 
In consequence of the high rate of daties which had 
been established under the mistaken idea that they fiill 
entirely upon strangers, a good deal of sloiuggling was 
occasioned, Throngh the representatioA of I^nglish 
merchants, and experience of the evil^ they bave sioce 
been induced to lower them ooosiderably. They 
ought to be extremèly cautious how they give occasion 
to a renewal of the old system of corruption and bri- 
bery^ which had fallen into disgrace in the repoblic^ 
when formerly nothin^é; was disreputable but detection. 
An importantitem is composed of loans from native 
and foreign merchants, not altogether vòluntary; what 
degree of constraint may be used, I knpw not^ nor am 
I prepared to say how far a people centending for 
their existi^nce would be justifiable in going« A consi- 
derable portion of this debt which doesnotmuchexceed 
a million^lias been extinguished by Pneyrredon^ since 
he carne into office^ by pledging the csceipts of the 
customs for its payment A part of ibis fiin4 Ì9 alse 
set apart for the payment of jthe pensiona gi^ted ti> 
widows an^ orphans who bave lallen in the qw^at. 
Ko government ever displayed more gratfllojd^ to the 
defenders of the country in propmiìoa to its mieans. 
There is mo^^ Irreguiar mode of raisiog money^ 
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irhicli f aIIs beaTÌfy upoli individaaki^ tluNigh intended 
io be borae by the ccMftimttBityy «s theve tiei;«r bas yet 
been established any system of direct taxation. Perhapg 
eontribiitions wottld beiudre willingly sabmitted to^ 
from tbe idea tbat tiiey wtK oeàj called fot hy ìtbe 
oocasiOD^ and would eease witb it^ whicb would net 
be the case witib a direct tax» liast year^ for instance^ 
the sttiD'of sevenly ei^t1hoi»and four hundted and 
eighty-three doUars was apportioned among the dif- 
fertet gremìMy or bodies. 

Oa the comnercìal cUfl% .... 232,637 

On ship owners, -.---. 146 5 

' Onvàrìousdassesofpeople, - - *. - 15,240 
On'hùQse rents, ...... 17,147 

-€t)Btriiiutio&8}eTÌediiitiie€mintr7^ «• - -4,325 

The old Spamairds are oecasionially called upon^ 
and are required to pay liberally. Goiìsidecable siims 
have been drawn for the revenues òf the mollaste* 
ries. Tbere are besides^ Urge soms levied from 
' butchers and bakers^ and coasidered a species of 
Sndirecttax on the people. The bakers «re the mil- 
lersy and also the dealers in . wbeat^ This tax was 
very heavy^ but has since been rediK^ed. The con- 
tribntions of last year to the amòunt of eight tboosand 
dollars monthly^ fell upon thirty bakers. 

The proceeds of the post-office leave a small baiane* 
in favor of the state^ but when the eommunication with 
Perù was nninterrupted^ it yielded at least thirty 
thousand doUars clear of expenses. Since the libera- 
tion of Chili it has somewhat augmented. The de- 
evease in popolatìon will render this a very lucrative 
somce of reveftne to the government; a» «11 the està- 
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blishments on the ,great roads belong to the state, 
which provides the relays of horsea for travellers at 
the different stages. 

The sales of pablic landa is also aa item amountiog 
to aboat a thoasand dollara annually. It must m- 
ctease, and if judicioasly managed, they will become 
of great importance in future, and in the meanwhile^ 
afford a security to public credit They stili pursue 
the Spanish practice, of making Urge grants for es- 
tanciaa^ or grazing estates. No system like that of 
the United States has been thought of, but their is no 
doubt that if their government on€e acquires the cha- 
racter of being permanently established, emìgration 
will take place, and the public lands will become of 
sufficient vaine to justify their being laid off in small 
tracts. 

The public property to which tìie statò has become 
entitled, as the heir to the kings of Spaio, is estimat- 
ed at nine millions, consisting of public works, and 
edifices, forts, church glebes, escheats, &c» The prò- 
perty of the state independently of these, consisting of 

, arms, munitions of war, public vessels, furniture of 
offices, library, good debtÉ, and a variety of smaller 
ìtems, amounts to morethan*eight millions. There is 
besides a vast deal of property formerly appertaining 
to the king, which is not taken into the account. With 
very ampie means of securing the payment of loans, 
it is surprising that they bave not been able to esta- 
blish a credit abroad, especially as their domestic debt 
is so small. It must he attributed in part to the cir- 

^ cumstance of the administration baving undergone 
Sttch frequent changes, and thus giving a character of 
insecurity to the engagements of the government, 
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which Ì8 by no means a necessary consequence; for 
evea where the chànge has been effected ia a tumal- 
tuous and disorderly manner^ this had no effect upon 
the previoQs eogagenients and contracts; the admiois- 
tratioQ only was changed, the government itself was 
not dissolved. Notbing has so much injured their cre- 
dit^ as the unfavorable accounts spread abroad of their 
internai convulsions^ and the instability of their go* 
Ternment^ for which there has been heretofore^ unfor- 
tunately but too much foundation. They bave, how- 
ever, become fully aware of itsinjurìousconsequences, 
and for the last tbree or four years^ notbing of the kind 
has occurred; the admioistration has continued regu- 
lar» and only obanged in an orderly and constitational 
manner. Perhaps the circo mstances of their not 
having declared absolute independence until July^ 
1816^ may bave prevented them from obtaining the 
credit abroad which they otherwise wonld^ frojn|tìie 
uncertainty of. their ultimate intentions^ as Idjjp^s 
they continued to profess a willingness to return to 
their allegiance to Ferdinand. Another reason may 
also be suggested by the experience of our revolution- 
ary war. The importani services rendered by Robert 
Morris are well known, and cannot be remembered 
with too much gratitude; we could almost as illy 
bave spared bim in our ftnance^ as our Franklin in the 
cabinejt, or Washington in the field In South Ame- 
rica, there might possibly be Franklins and Wasb- 
ingtons, but there could be no Morrìses, for this 
reason, that they had no commercial relaiions with 
any foreign country: in fact they had no merchants. 
Fortunately, they are beginning to rise from these 
difficulties; should their government continue to be 
vou II. S5 
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conducted for a few years to cotale as it lias been for 
the few la&t, tbere is no danger but tbat tbey will be able 
to borrow more money than Spain. Money is justly 
flaid to be the sinews of war; witbout the asalstance of 
Holland and France, onr struggle would bave been 
mnch more protracted, and if tbe United Btàtes or 
Oreat Britain, dhould tbink proper to assist the United 
Provipices, by simply gnaranteeing tbepayment of a 
loan, tbe Spanish power in Soutb America wonld 
breatbe its last in the course of eigbteen months. 

By the treasury account pf 1816, the expendilures 
fell somewbat short of the araoontreceiVed, inclnding a 
loan of eight hundred tboQsand dollars. The army 
expenses amonnte^ to neynrlya miUion; and tbe sum» 
of three hundred and fifij thousand, and four hnndred 
tbousand doUars were transmitted to the United States 
and Great Britain, jn bills of exchange, for tbe pur- 
ìclu|Ì||^of military and naval equipments. For several 
yeTw pa8t,.lar^ sums bave been transmitted in the 
same manner, 

Tbe civil list falls much below wbat migbt bave 
been expected; perbaps, however, tbis is only tbe 
amount cl^arged on the revenues of the state. The 
statement ^iven to Mr. Roduey, contains only the 
gross amount, upder tbe different brancbes of revenue, 
but in the yearly lu^counts publisbed for the informa- 
|;ion of tbe public, (which I procured for several years 
back) the items are set forth. Formerly most offices 
were paid by establisbed fees instead of salaries, 
which gave rise to great abuse. Much faas been done 
towards remedying tbis evil, atthough not entirely ac- 
complished. The receipts and expenditures for 1817, 
were as foUowst 
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Receipts froin every branch of the revenue, 83,087,187 5i 

Ezpenditures, . ^ . . . . 3,003,224 4i 

Itithctreasury, S 33,963 U 

In the foregoing statement, 1 have passed over the 
revenues of the different cities or cabildos, which are 
considerable, and in case of necessity, can be resorted 
to« Those of the city and province alone, exceed 
three hundred thonsand dollars, and arise from a va- 
riety of sources, such as the rents of property belong- 
ing to the corporation, tax on retailers, on auctions, on 
the theatre and circus, from the corrala^ or places for 
confintng cattle brought to market, and a variety of 
minor sources*^ A considerable surplus is left, after 
defraying ali the expenses^of the police, and the sa* 
laries of officers. A few of the items of the account 
pubhsbed while I was at Buenos Ayres, will shew 
that they have something to spare after meeting the 
ordinary expenses. 

Premiums and expense of celebrating the 25th of May, gl0,306 

Widows andinvalids, - 18,330 

Church ceremonies,. - - - * . ^ • 1,530 
Presenta to IndianS) 537 

830,693 

The expenses of church ceremonies on great occa*^ 
siòns, amount to a considerable sum. A part is now 
appropriated to the celebration of their politicai festi- 

* AboQt one hundred thoutand head of oattle are confined in 
these enclosnrea in thè coarse of the jear, at twentj^ve cents 
each* There are about six hundred retailers, who paj fifteen dol« 
larseach. 
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Tals.. Tllere are some things in these celebrations, 
that are worthy of imitation. Instead of civic ffeasts^ 
at which people strive to outdo each other in eat- 
ing and drinking, they contrive a variety of public 
exbibitions mucb more conformable to reason, and 
good tasto. For instance^ a certain nnmber of the 
most merìtorìous slaves are purchased and set free, 
sams are setapart and drawn by lot, to aid mechanìcs 
who are desirous of setting up tbeir trades; marriage 
portions are also distributed amon^ a certain nnmber 
of yoong girls. The names of tbose wbo are success- 
fui are afterwards published, with an account of ali 
the ceremonies of the occasion. The whole no donbt 
tending to produce very important effects on the minds 
of the common people. « 

Some observations bave already been made on the 
commerce of these countries. Its foreign commerce 
migbt properly he called passive^ as none of the na* 
tives owned ships^ and tbeir produce was carried away 
by foreigners or Spaniards. If tbere were merchants 
bere as in the United States^ who could send the va- 
rious products of the country to market^ a considerable 
commerce would soon grow up. The produce of the 
plains, has for a long time formed the most important 
item of the exports^ next to the gold and silver brought 
from Peni. The number of hides annually exported 
exce^ds half a millioD, with a proportion of tallow^ 
hornsji salted and jerk beef. Horse skins^ sbeep skins^ 
common wool^ that of the guanaco and vicuna^ furs^ 
goose wingS| ostrich feathers^ not as good as tbose of 
Senegal^ but in proportion much cheaper^ are also 
amoiig the articles of export. The copper of Go«r 
qcdmbo^ considerable quantities of which are brought 
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to Buenos Ayres from Ghili^ is said to contaÌQ a por- 
iion of gold worth the expease of extractìon. Tin is 
broagbt front some of the mines of Peru^ and sold for 
abont twenty dollars the quintal. The Jesuits bark^ 
espterìally that of Loxa^ could be more conveniently 
Bhipped from Buenos Ayres^ than from the ports of 
Pern. Dried apples and peaches^ figs, raisins^ walnuts^ 
olives, will become importane articles of commerce. 
I bave tasted sòme of their peach brandy^ and found 
it of a very superior quality; from the great extent of 
their peach orchards/it can be made in any qoantity. 
Hemp and flax^ are well suited to the soil. Some flax- 
seed has been exported. The salt of the prairies is 
said to be equal in whiteness^ strength, and purity, to 
any in the world. The greater part of the articles 
enamerated^ may be exported to either Europe or 
other parts of America to great advantage. Tobacco^ 
equal to that of Carracas^ may be raised in the rìch 
alluvion pf Buenoé Ayres» and on the Parana. This 
article was formerly monopolized by the government^ 
and the cultivator was compelled to take such price 
only^ as it chose to flx: bis attention was of course di- 
rected to something else^ and the tobacco of Brasili 
was in consequence made use of. Wonderful progress 
in agriculture has been made in this country^ since 
Charles III. by bis edict of the 3d of October^ 1778^ 
granted the freedom of commerce with the mother 
country, instead of confining it to one of its ports^ not- 
withstanding the obstinate adherence to the odious 
system of monopolies. 

The Gotton raised in Paraguay, Cordova, and Co- 
chabamba, is said to be very beautiful, but chiefly used 
for home manufactures. The annual plant would be 
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as successful in the pampas as in the Attacapas^ but 
the inhabitants have not thoaght of introducing it; (he 
perennial plant is the one cultivated throughout South 
America, and which gives them great advantages oter 
US, in thÌ8 importaiit culture. The Brazil, however^ 
4n cotton and sugar, in a very few years^ will throw 
US in the back ground in the European market The 
sugar of Paraguay is said to surpass that of Brazil 
and of the West Indies, being drier and of a finer 
grain, which is attributed to the circumstance of the 
country being less exposed to heavy rains, than those 
within the tropics, or to humidity in the neighborhood 
of the sea, which are api to render the sugar damp. 
Rum of a very good qoality, molasses, wine, honey^ 
and wax, will, in time, be among the articles of ex* 
port. The cocoa of Moxos and Ghiquitos, coffee from 
several of the upper provinces, when the navigation 
of tivers shall be opened, good roads and canal» 
made, will be important articles, as also indigo and 
cochineaL 

According to an account of the trade of Buenos 
Ayres, publisbed in Wilcock, the exports in the year 
1796, amounted tofive millions, two hundred and forty* 
three thousand,thfee hundred andftvedollars; of which 
four millions were specie. This of course must fall short 
of the whole amount, from the great extent to which 
thè contraband was carried at that time. Theimports of 
the same year were two millions,eight hundred and fifty- 
three thousand, nine hundred and forty-flve dollars; 
of which one million, seven hundred and five thousand, 
eight hundred and sixty-six dollars were in articles 
furnished by Spain. The foreign articles introduced 
in a clandestine manner, probàbly exceeded this 
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amoant Doriug the following years^ wbile Spaia 
was involved in hostilities with Englàad^ a total stag- 
nation took place in the trade witb Buenos Ayres^ ex<- 
cepting the contraband carried on by the United States, 
and which increased rapidly on being conniveil at by the 
govemment from unavoidable necessity. In the year 
17989 three milUons of hides were lying in the ware- 
houses of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, but through 
our friendly aid, at the time of the captare by the 
British, there was not more than the annaal sapply. 
Daring the first part of this period, (on account of the 
annaal suppty of European articles being cut off,) the 
fabrics of the country increased rapidly, particularly 
the cotton and wooUen manufactures of Moxos, Ghiqui- 
tos, and of Cordova; and as brandiesand wines were not 
to be procared at any prices, those of Cuyo were greatly 
encouraged. Goods were introduced iato the audien- 
cia of Buenos Ayres, by the ports of Africa, through 
Potosi and Chuquisaca, thus reversing the usuai cur- 
reiìt of interior strade. But when the supply carne to 
be once more somewhat regular, articles of European 
manufactUre regained their ascendency; and when un- 
der the control of Spain, it was not likely that do- 
mestic manufactures would be permitted, to such ex- 
tent as to interfere in any manner witji Spanish mo« 
nopoly. The quantity of European ^oods thrown in 
since the revolution, has had very injnrious effects oh 
the domestic manufactures, and has materially lessen- 
ed the industry of a people, who are slow in adopt- 
ing new plans. The increased vaine pf agricultural 
products, io some places, has not in general compen- 
sated. A well written memorial published at Buenos 
Ayres, from the li^ndholders and others at Cuyo, urget 
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the necessity of protecting the brandies of tfaat pro- 
vince by stili further duties on those imported. There 
are a variety of partial evils connected witfa free trade^ 
which occasioD dissatisfactioD among those who only 
reason from wbat they feel. The population has cer- 
tainly not yet arrived at that state, when manufactures 
ought to he fostered. The population is yet too ìncoa* 
siderable, and the number who cultivate the earUi much 
too small. Neither Brazil nor La Piata ought to force 
manofactures; they ought perhaps to be checked^ in 
order to force industry into other cbannels. The 
United States bave passed that «state; internai trade 
with US is to be fostered and encouraged, by varyìng 
occupations, and rendering one part of the country 
dependent on another. Under the government of 
8pain, both the foreign commerce, and domestìc 
manufactures of the colonies, woold of course be re^ 
pressed. 

The former restrictions on exports necessarìly tend- 
ed to depress agricultnre. The indnstry of every por- 
tion of the country, wouid bave been stimulated by a 
free exportation of their produce to whatsoever place 
a market could be found. The inhabitants of La 
piata are not essentially different from the rest of the 
human race, and if we find them indolent and addict- 
ed to vice, we must look to those causes which inva- 
riably produce these effects; the want of a proper sti- 
mulus to industry. It is trae, the cause which inva- 
riably urges to exertion, necessity, is weaker bere 
tban in most countrfes, on account of the facilities of 
obtaining a mere subsisteoce; but tbe greater part 
would desire, or at least might be made to desire, 
isomething more, by offering objects of comfort or lux- 
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nry, which tbeir raccesaful indastfjr may obtain.^ 
Olir ìodustry in the United States^ is chiefly stìmu- 
lated by artìflcial wants^ and many things which in 
other nations are ranked among the luxuries of life^ 
are looked npon by U8 as merely necessaries. Thela- 
borers of the poorer class^ subsist in Buenos Ayre§^ 
on little else than beef and a few vegetables^ and in 
Paraguay^ od the mandioca and Indian corn; tbey 
are beyond the reach of starvation. But as the condi- 
tion of society improves^ as it inevitably must^ by a 
free interconrse with sttangers, they will be desirous 
of dressing better^ living better, and furnishing their 
houses more decently. The country people here are 
easily jmproved, and as their w beat and other pro- 
dùctions flnd a more ready sale^ they will be tempted 
to puròhasemany articles from the stores, which they 
hefore never thonght of. With the more wealtby in- 
habitants of Pero^ a luxury absolutely Asiatic^ pre* 
vails. It is there a matter of pride to bave many 
clothes, made of the most costly materials. No peo* 
pie of America^ in proportion to their number, con- 
sume so many goods of European manufacture^ as tbe 
Peruviana; and to Great Britain there is scarcely any 
country in the world^ that offers snch a market for ber 
manufactures; and she will find it necessary to look 
uut for some indemnity for the diminution, she is about 
.to experience in the United States. We bave no 
alternative^ hot to foster onr manufactures; it is forced 

* Formerly there was al wajs beef enough left in the market for 
the use of the poor, after those who could buy had been served. ' 
Persons able to buj have been known to take advantage of the 
circumgtance» but thej were as much scaiidaiized bj it, as if 
tl>ey had committed thefU 
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upon us; whether wise or not^ ìs no looger the qoes. 
tioD — we must manufacture. 

While at Buenos Ayres^ there wasmach.discussioii 
among tbeìr politicai economists, in relation to one of 
their principal staples, the herds of cattle. Of late 
years^ they were observed to have so far lessened in 
nombers^ as to produce considerable uneasiness; much 
was written on the subject; some were in favor of pro- 
hibiting the exportation of salted beef^ and others were 
of opinion^ that the free exportation of this article^ 
was in reality the most effectual mode of preventing 
them from being wantonly destroyed, for the sake of 
the hides^ which they allege to bave been the princi- 
pal cause of the decrease. Fapers were written on 
the subject, meetings of the owners of grazing farms 
were held, and the director by public notice^ request- 
ed ali such as could throw light on a subject so Inter- 
esting to the community, to wait on him at certaia 
boors. The subject is fully discussed ia a speech 
by Zavaletta, delivered at a public meeting, and pub* 
lished in a pamphlet. It appeiirs that before the open- 
ing of trade in 1778> the herds had multiplied pra- 
digiously, and there were many millions running 
wild; but wlien their skins and tallow suddenly carne 
in demand, thousands were killed and skinned, while 
the carcasses were left to rot. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that their numbers rapidly decreased. De^ 
pohs States, that the same circumstance took place on 
the plains of the Oronoko; that it did not take place in 
the interior provinces of New Spain, was owing tò 
thère being no markets. The Semanario states, that the 
decrease of the herds had attracted attention, but the 
cause was supposed to be the vast number of wild 
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dogs^ whieli preyed upon the calves; many were 
kpowD to perìsh in the dry seasoos^ and tbousands 
had been 8wept off by epidemics. 

The prìce of hides has more than doubled, and aa 
thè supply diminisbes^ to a certain degree^ the price 
will continue to rise. In the plains of Buenos Ayres^ 
the flesh of the cattle wìU be an object as well as the 
hides. Instead of prohibiting the Saladeros^ under 
an idea that they encourage the destruction of the 
herds^ they ooght to be supported as thny tend to pre* 
serve them. Ferhaps, after all^ the decrease of their 
vast herda ought not to be regarded as a public mis- 
fortune^ nnless the conversion of a natìon of shepherds 
kkto a nation of agriculturists, be so. The capitalista 
will be compelled to turn their attention to the other 
resonrces of the country^ and which will be produc- 
tive of effects much more favorable to the national cha- 
racter. 

On the subject of internai trade, I bave already 
salda good deal in speaking of the different provinces 
or districts^ I shall tberefore only make a few addi- 
tional remarks. It will bave been observed^ that thid 
is carried on chiefly by land^ but at some future day^ 
the navigation of the rivers will give it a new direc- 
tion. At prosit the transportation of commodities 
between Buenos Ayres and Jujuy, is carried by ox 
wagons. The priée of frieght varies considerably... 
In Peru^ every commodity is transported on the backs 
of mules, asses^ and lamas. A mule load is twelve 
arrobas^ that of an ass^ five^ and of the lama, three. 
The roads to lajuy, as well as to Mendoza, do not 
pursue the most direct courses, on account of the savage 
facydes, who inhabit the plains on either side. The 
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roadfl in Pera are the sanie which were travelled in 
the time of the Incas^ and are therefore rough and 
Bteep. The price of transportation from one province 
to another, is very high; for example^ a mule will 
go front Tacma to Potosi for twenty-fonr doUars^ 
which is the price of the animai itself; the distance is 
one hundred and twenty leagues. The freigbt is 
seldom less than a doUar per arroba, for every twenty 
leagues. A wagon load of goods from Buenos Ayres 
to La Paz^ and carryiog one hundred and fifty arrobas^ 
(twenty.five pounds the arroba^) will cost three hundred 
dollars^ to Jujuy; from this place to Potosi^ two hun* 
dred and eight dollars; and to La Paz, one hundred 
and ftfty doUars; the whole amouut for this immense 
distance^ six hundred and sixty dpUars. . . 

The Paraguay tea is thus conveyed to Perù and toi 
Chili. The mules sent to Pero^ are purchased by 
drovers^ who briug honey^ wax^ cocoa, and other ar- 
ticleis to marketf together with specie. They are driven 
by easy jourueys to Salta^ and as there is an abun- 
dance of grass on the road^ their food tosts little or 
nothing, until they reach the plaòe just mentioned| 
where they are turned into pastures^ let for the pur- 
pose. There is a great destruction of these animala 
in working the mines^ it is therefore necessary thatthe 
supply should be constantly rcnewed. In the prò- 
vinces of Buenos Ayres^ Sta. Fee, and Cordova^ about 
sixty thousand are purchased annually. Tuquman 
also furnishes a number^ as well as about twenty 

Miousand head of cattle and sheep.^ The balance of 

». 

» In the year 1789, one hundred and twentj thousand sheep 
wère imported bj the route of Cusco, from the jurisdictioii òS' 
Buenos Ayres into that of Perù. ^ 
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frade was at ooe time more than a millioti againat 
Buenos Ayres^ but as the foreigu commerce of this 
place extended, it was gradually reduced. The wars 
of Spaio were most sensibly felt by Buenos Ayres^ as 
she became immediately dependent on Perù for a sup« 
ply of foréign urticles, whichcould only be introduced 
into Lima when the long navigation to Rio PÌata^ ex- 
posed to British cruisers^ ìnterropted the direct inter- 
course with Spain. 

The traffic with the neighboring Indians^ and those 
on the Parana and Uruguay^ requires at least the 
amount of a million of doUars in European goods, 
fiuch as are suited to the Indian trade in North Amer- 
ica. There was also formerly a small contraband 
trade carried on with the Fortugoese. This trade 
might become importante 

After what faas already been said on the state of 
literature and general information in South America^ 
it would seem unnecessary to speak of its progress at 
Buenos Ayres. But as this subject is closely con-^ 
nected with their politicai character^ it will be pròper 
to be somewfaat more minute. To observe what ad- 
yancement they may bave made in the midst of wars 
and dissentions^ in that which is so essential to their 
respectabili^ and happiness, is wortby òf àttention. 
But little was to have been expected, especially when 
we consider the depth of ignorance from whence they 
had to emerge. Yet^ when We compare the present 
state of information, with that which preceded the re- 
Tolution, we shall rather have cause for surprise. 
The strictness of the inquisition, the discouragement 
of schools, the prohibition of foreign books, the want 
of printìng, the absence of subjects of general interest, 
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were cireamstances by no means calcnlated to eu- 
lighten tbe people. The colonial state^ ìs for many 
Teasons^ besides those pecaliar to Spanish colontes^ 
•xtremely unfavorable to the progress of scienee and 
literature. The metropolis mast give its sanctìon be- 
fore the work of the colonist can take its rank 
with the nolional productions. Many are the preju* 
dices ìt mast encennter befwe it can pass the ordeal of 
the high court of criticism. The provincial writer 
niust always keep in view the Jadgment of this high 
court^ whose stamp of approbation ìa indispensible. It ' 
is; perhaps^ an incident of national sovereignty, for 
previous to the revolution^ we pever ventured to 
speak of American Uterature; this is now but forty 
years old, and we are not even yet entirely exempt 
from the jarisdiction of British criticism; we must in<> 
deed bear with it, for a generation or two more, and 
by that time, the works published in England, will 
bave to come to us for our sanction, before they can 
venture to take their station. Their players and 
singers, already begin to think that their claims to ex^ 
cellence are not perfectly established, without receiv* 
ing the final sanction of ,the American public. 

For some years befpre the revolution, i^ast number 
of manifestoes, pamphlets, and addressflf published 
in JSpain, duriug the invasion of Napoleon, were re» 
printed at BuenoS Ayres. They were intended to 
animate the patriotism of the Spaniards, but in the co- . 
lonies, had à tendency to awaken a dangerous spirit 
of enquiry, and to open their eyes with respect to their 
owncondition; for by a very sHght change of terms, they 
were in realìty'so many invitations to tbe Americans 
to throw off the Spani'sh yoke. After the revolution 
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of the 25th May 1810^ the Gazette of Buenos Ayres 
was establisbed^ and conducted in a very different 
'spirit front the Semanario^ as may be supposed from 
the motto prefixed; rara temporum felicitate^ ubi 
sentire que velis; et que aentias dicere licei, rare fé- 
licity of the times, when every one may think What 
he pleases^ and what he thinks may speak/' 

Every paper contained some sprinkling of repobli^ 
can doctrines) and numerous essays explanatory and 
justificatory of the measares of the junta. Passages 
occasionally occur^ whose boldness is very little com- 
patible with the idea of enthusiastic attachment to^ 
Ferdinand. In a paper of 1810^ there are the fol- 
lòwing words. f^Nothing so much recommends a go- 
vernment, as ^the firmness with which it attacks old- 
abuses^ which bave been sanctioned by many years of 
impanity. Smnggling^ that vice so destructive to the 
prosperity of statés — was exercised in^this city with 
so much indifference^ that it appeared to bave lost its 
deformity. We mustblush to remember those ralers^ 
before whose eyes^ was exhibited that criminal luxu- * 
ry, which had no other entrance^ than the centra- 
band they protected! Eternai hatredto those merce^ 
nary and dishonorable men, whoy insensible to the 
good ofthe%tate, have ruined its commerce, corrupt- 
ed its ìnorals, and smothered the seeds of its felicityJ^ 
The Guzette was also filled with officiai letters, and 
addresses from the corporations of the different cities; 
from military chiefs^ or from the junta. Ali appears 
tò be life and bustle; every communication seems to 
breathe enthusiasm. It is the intoxication of a youth^ 
who is permitted at last^ after havìng beèn kept under 
the severest restrictions^ to think and act for himself» 
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The bréath of liberty, is on the pages of the Gazette^ 
and forma a most singular contrast wìth the <<still 
life'^ of the Semanario. A long accoant Ì8 given of the 
mathematical school established in the capital, on the 
most liberal principles, and opened in the presence of 
ali the public functionaries, with addresses aiìd re- 
plies, and many popular flourishes, ali conveying a 
censure upon the old regime. The state of the trea- 
aury^ the contrìbutions of patriotic individuals, pub- 
lished quarterly — the enlightened essays of Bianco^ 
editor of the Espagnol — extracts from the newspa- 
pers of the United States, one in particular from a 
Philadelphia paper, which gave an account of the re- 
volution in Carracas, noticing the words salws populi, 
suprema lex eato^ hs a sign of better times— 4iU these 
and a variety of other articles, were inserted without 
comment, and tiierefore tacitly approved. Besides the 
Gazette, there was a variety of fugitive productions^ 
as ai Garracas, according to the accounts of an eye 
witness.^ ^^The press, in particular, was busily em* 
"ployed; which may he acoounted for from the severity 
with which it was restricted under the former govern- 
ment; a vast number of pamphlets made their appear^ 
ance; written with purity and elegance of 8tyle,t but 
containing more words than solid ideas. ^'he creoles 
aeemed to be desirous of indemnifying themselves for 
past privations, in publishing satyric pamphlets against 
their rivals in ambition, and in abusing the Spanish 
government." 

Among the productions issued from the press dur-» 

^ ♦Mq.jer'afMemoiron the Revolution of C^rracas. 

t Humboldt observes this difference between the Mexicansaiif}, 
the South Americans. 
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ìng the first year of the revolutioo^ I observed a trans- 
lation of Rousseau'^ Social Compact^ by Dr. Moreno. 
The traoslàtion ìs well executed^ and seems to have 
been much relished by the middle class of peopte. 
But it is difficalt to say whéther it was not more inju- 
rioos than beneficiai; it was likely to make raw and 
visionary politicians, whose notions not having sound 
practicid experience, (perhaps the only way in which 
nations can be instracted) for their basis would be as 
wild as varìoas; every man^ as in the French revolu- 
tion^ woald bave a pian of bis own, while bis intoler- 
ance for the opinion of bis neighbor^ proved that some 
of the dross of despotism continued to adhere to him. 
The press was only comparatively free — the conduct 
of those at the head of the government, does not ap. 
pear to bave been much canvassed. Perhaps as the 
leaders of the revolution were acting against a common 
enemy, it was not to be expected that the newspapers 
would yet be taken up with family faults. There was 
therefore a disposition to indulge, at least to refrain 
from exposing — perhaps the government would not 
permit itself to be weakened,* when it required every 
aid to give it strengtb. TJie American government 
during our revolutionary war, (if this be considered a 
criterioii of, the liberty of the press,) was not much 
abased; ali good citizens endeavored to support its 
<^haracter abroad. The imprimatur was stili kept up 
at Buenos Ayres, and not abolished until tlie revolu* 
tion which took place the following year. 

During the succeeding years, the taste for readiug 

rapidly increased, and publications also augmented. 

The restrictions on the importation and circulation of 

books, although not entirely removed, were grealiy 
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relaxed. Types and presses were imported, and 
printing became a lacrative employment. A public 
library was set oq foot by Dr. Moreno^ and the dub- 
ject discosfled in their publications Vere less abstract; 
tbey became more immediately interesting on account * 
of their reasonings upon real occurrences among them- 
aelves^ and the application of thoae principles to the 
•venta of the day. It is necessfiry first* to learn the 
theory of politicai liberty, and after\2rards its applica- 
tion. 
The revolution of 1813 gave a new impulse to every 
' thing. In tracing the progrelis of the press, which 
may he regarded as the progress of liberty, I was in- 
deed astonished at the advancement made in three 
short years. The quantum and the quality seem to 
have kept pace. The republic bad assumed a higher 
tone, and the publications were of a bolder cast. The 
oration of Monteagudo to the society of La Patria 
neatly printed, contains a number of admirable politi- 
cai sentiments. It is pure republicanism; ignorance, 
he says, is the cause of ali the misfortunes of man in 
his present state— sovereignty vesides in the people 
alone, and authority in th^laws; he explaics the words, 
equftlity^ security, libert^Sis we should. In fact, it 
is* a production highly creditable to the author, and to 
the people to whom it is addressed. A politicai ser- 
mon pf Funes the year following, might be cited, both 
as a specimen of fine composition, and of the little re- 
spect now paid to royalty; it might further be cited 
as a prqof, that the idea, so common, of thè catholic 
religipn being incompatible with the principles of free 
government, is noi correct. The following is the con- 
ci udìng sentence, of a most vivid exposìtion of the 
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abuses practised in America, by the kings of Spaio: 
^^Under his^ilroti sceptre, there was room for no virtue 
but that of endaring with resignatìon the ills of slave- 
ly, from which there Was no hope of relief but in deatb. 
A man, hearing the name of king, having annihilated 
every right^ and made himself thè centre of ali eàrthly 
power, seemed to say to us,— ^our possessions and 
your blood are mine — go Buffer and die. Oh God! 
can it he possible that fifteen millions of souls, bave 
been doomed to wretchedness, in order that one ntàn 
may be made wicked!'^ 

Each succeeding internai revolution gave rise to 
Bumerous publications. In 18 15, after the fall of 
Alvear, public liberty seemed to acquire an accelerat- 
ed motion, like water interrupted in its còurse, until 
its gathering weight enables it to burst its mounds. A 
flood of publications was poured upon a people who 
had been gradually acquiring the habit of turning their 
attention with eagerness to the press, as the foun- 
tain of liberty. A periodical paper was established 
by the cabildo, called the Censor, to be devoted to 
the interest of the people, as the ministerial gazette 
was to the views of the govemment, and a salary was 
assigned to its editor. It was made bis di^ty tó pub- 
lish a politicai essay every week, in order to diffuse 
general Information. A number of journals were now 
attempted by individuals, but the greater part were of 
short duration for want of support.^ The Cronica 
JSrgentina, was more successful; it wa9 conducted 

* I think it verj doubtfal whether the liberty of the press» can 
cxist in its perfection in anj country, where the trial by jury fi 
ìi0t well understood and pra^ised» 
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with tome spirita and approached nearer to what we 
should cali a partg, jmper^ than any yet established. 
The otmost boldness and freedom appears to prevali ia 
the pages of tbis journal^ wbose editor at once steppecl 
np to the mark of democracy; from whicb we may infer^ 
tbat its sentiments at thi§ time were populàr. Unforta* 
nately^ it was often too inflammatory and abusive to- 
wards individaals^ and therefore calculated to produce 
a bad effect on a people so little used to the licentious- 
ness of the press; with whom^ even simple strictnrea 
on the conduct of public men^ become denunciations^ 
There was, however, no cry of a la lanterne^ as among 
the French* They might^ perhaps^ bave had their 
Robespierean demagogues, but they were not sur- 
rounded by such inflammable materials as the mob of 
Paris. A people must be gradually accustomed to 
the blessingof a free press^ it seems^ as well as to the 
other blessings of a free governinent, before the good 
which flows from its legitìmate use, will counterba- 
lance the evils which arise from its abuse. Reason^ 
itis true, is leftfree to combat error; and with usrea- 
son is stvong enough to combat it, hot this may not 
be the case every where. It must be in a commu- 
nity where thè people are in some measur& enligbten- 
ed, for every community is not equally capable of rea- 
soning, although it may possess many individuals of 
great learuing and talents. It is the prìde of the 
United States, that if there are not persons bere as 
profoundly learnéd a» in Franco or England, our 
people at large are better informed. But a people 
not in the habit of reasoniog on ali politicai subjects, 
are àpt to Qonsider words as thhigs. The unbouudfid 
liberty of the press, was well advocated in the Cro* 
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nica, and supported by iQlDglish and Amerìcan au* 
thority; but the editor of the Censor^ who subscrìbed 
tothe propositìon in the abstract^ eoòtended tfaat the 
country was not yet ripe for its full enjoyment; that 
the efiect of a prìnted accusation^ npon a people Just 
emerging from total darkness, would be to pface the 
best government in the.hands of the worst men; that 
when false reasonings are frequently repeated^ the 
people become heedless when waméd of real danger^ 
and despotism enters without opposition*. 

A paper war was carried on by these editors for some 
montfas^ on a subject calculated to test the public opi- 
nion. General Belgrano, and Guemes^ (govemor of 
Salta,) in opening the campaign in the upper pro- 
vinces, issued proclamations announcing to the In- 
dians, the resolution of restoring the Incas.' These 
people are known to venerate the memory of the kings, 
iVho roled orer them, before tbey were reduced to bar- 
baroos slavery by the Spanish conquerors, and the in- 
surrection of Tupac Amaru, was stili fresh in their 
memories. Upon them, the words liberty and inde- 
pendence, the rights of man, and topics calculated to 
rouse the Spanish Americans, could not be expected 
to bave as much effect, as the restòration of their be- 
loved Jncas, whose reign is considered by them as the 
golden age. The editor of the Cronica took up the 
affair seriously, and a contQst ensueil between him and 
the editor of the Gensor, who undertook to defend 
Belgrano, and to maintain the idea of a limited mo- 
narchy. On reading^the discussione it is very easily 
seen which had the popolar side. The Cronica dress- 
ed up ali the usuai arguments, urged among us against 
kings and nobles; frequently quoting Faine^, and the 
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writenof our coontry; bis ideas possessed ali Ae 
zest of novelty in Buenos Ayresi and piDbably prd« 
doced a good effect^ notwithstanding the uoiiecessary 
abase of Belgrano and Gnemes. On the side of the 
Censor^ the limited monarchy was but feebly supporC- 
ed^ the editor frequently asserting bis right to enter- 
tain and express what opinions he pleased. The 
Cabildo put an end to this newspaper warj, the first 
which had bèen known here^ by peremtorily ordering 
the Censor to cease^ on the score tkat the public tran- 
quiUity hai been disturbed. The editorship was not 
long after changed to other hands^ and the paper has 
since advanced hothing bntrepnblican prìnciples;* iUr 
editor, Henriques, a Cliilian of considerable literary 
acqoirements, of a philanthropic tura of mind, and 
an enthosiastic admirer of our institutions» which he 
has endeavored to explain to bis fellow citizens. He 
understands the English language extremely well, and 
translates from our newspapers such articles as are 
likely to he useful. 

* The following are a few of the suljects of the politicai essayft 
of the Censor for 1817: An explanation of the constitution of 
the United States» uid highly praised— 4he Lancastrian system 
ef education*^on the causes of the prosperìtj of the United 
States*— Milton's essay on the liberty of the press — a review of 
the work of the late president Adams, on the American consti- 
tution, and a recommendation of checks and balances, continued 
through seyeral numbers. and abounding with much usefiil intor- 
mation for the people— brìef notice of the life of James Monroe 
president of the United States— ^xamination of the federative 
system— -on the trial by jury— on pbpular elections— on theeffect 
of enlightened prodnctions on the condition of mankind— «n 
anaìysis of the several state constitutìons of the Union, &c. &c. 
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Tkere are at present two weefcly journals publish* 
(ed on a small scale; bat as tbey are yei bnt little ia 
tbe babit bf insertÌDg public notices and advértise- 
ments^ wbicb render a paper profltable^ and nsefal to 
men in business^ their circulatìon 13 perhaps less gè-: 
neral tban it wonld otberwise be. Copies of no- 
tices are ninltiplied with tbe pen> instead of being 
printed^ wbicb may in parTIGré^wing io tbe expense; 
even tbe play bìlls are in manuscript. About two 
thoasand of eacb of tbe establisbed journals are cir- 
culated every week; tbey find tbeir way to tbe most 
remote parts of tbe country; and, as was somewbat 
tbe case witb some parts of our country, one newspa- 
per senres a wbole neigbborbood; it is usùally 
read by tbe curate after mass, ajt tbe same time 
with tbe manifestoes.* Tbe proceedings of tbe 
congress are printed every montb, and circulated 
in tbe same manner. A great number of essays 
are also publisbed in loose sbeets, and retailed at 
tbe atalls, instead of being inserted in tbe journals. 
In tbe GolleCtion of these papera wbicb I made, I bave 
seyeral anniversary orations, an elogium ou tbe United 
States, an essay by an European Spaniard, sbowiag 
tbe advantages of tbe present govemment of Buenos ' 
Ayres, and its superioriiy over tbat of Spain, a pam- 
phlet against Artigas, a dì&fence of the conduct of Al- 
vear in the captare of Monte Yideo,t in answer to 
the accusation of the Spanish general Yigodet, and 
before the downfall of Alvear, a tolerable translation 

* Those pabUshed duriqg the reYolution, woald make a fobo 
volume of considerable size. 
t Written by Garcia, who is one qf their best writera» 
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of the tnigedy of Pizarro^ the Baitle of Maratbcmi aii 
originai play^ and a play by G« Henriques, memorial 
of the landholders of Mendoza^ vindication of the 
condact of Pueyrredoa from the attacks made in the 
Baltimore Patriot^ discassion o& a question of politi- 
cai ecoQomy, carried on at some kngth on the sabject , 
of salaierouj (places for saltiiig beef for exportation.) 
But by far the most fruitful Bouree of these produc- 
tionsy is the quarrels betweèn the aspirants to disiiac- 
tion, who frequently cali upon the tribunal of the re- 
public, to applaud or condemn. These papers are ali 
extremely well written. It is not alone in these light- 
er publicationsy that the press is employed; the work 
of Dean Fnnes, already mentioned, in three large oc* 
tavo Toluraes; would do honor to the literature of any 
country. In the opinion of the best judges, in poìnt 
of purity and eleganee of style, it is equal to any 
work in the Spanish language; the dedication te hÌ8 
country is a fine specimen of eloquence. 

There being no direct communication with Spain, 
nearly ali the school books are printed in the country. 
I bave an excellent originai grammar of the language^ 
and a system of arithmetic, published in I817. Their 
catechisms and books for schools^ar^ mostly originai^ 
it being necessary to expunge the monarchical dog- 
mas, which they usually contain. There are three print- 
ìng ofBces, and ali seem to he doing agood business. 
I was much pleascd with that of Dr. Anchores, who 
has three presses almost always employed. He told 
me that he had gone to Englaod himself to procure * 
types and presses: '^I considered/^ said he, '^that I 
was performing my part in this revolution, if I could 
succeed in my project of spreading the mechanic art 
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of prìatiiìg. I took a number of boys, to whom I 
httr^ paid wages^ as aii indticeraent to them to engagé 
in the business^ and lo render it desirable to others| 
tbe number of workmen will in a few years be mfà- 
delitto eiiable us to eatablish presses in ali the prin- 
cipal town»; and printing, whidh has already fallen 
one-third^ will bear a due proportion to other *labon 
I know well the importance of this preòious art^ to a 
country which aspires to be free. I shall bave Con^ 
tributad My fnll share to thè independence of my 
coantry^ if I snc€eed.^^ He was then printing for the 
goferament^ a system of military discipline^ to be in*» 
trodoeed into the armies^ adapted by some of their 
military meo to the situation of the country^ He was 
also pablishing tbe celebrated letters of Iturry, in 
vindication of America, and of the Amerìcans. This 
is truly an admirable performance) it may be regarded 
as a seqael to that part of Mr. Jefferson's notes on 
Virginia, which treats of the same sabject. There ìs 
a transiation of Mr. De Pradt's 8ix Monthsy by Ca- 
via, one of tbe secretaries in the dept^rtment of state, 
a young man of ine talents. Politicai wrìtings seem 
to be for the present almost exclusively in demand. 
I saw a transiation of Bìsset's ^^Sketch of Democra. 
cy,^^ which I was informed by the booksellers, had 
met with a rapid sale. This work migbt possibly 
bave a salatary effect on a people who are ijpt dan« 
ger of ranning wild in their notions of liberty; and 
wbo, like the French, would be desirous of taking 
Greeee or Rome as their Model. The work is not 
worth mach; it selects ali that is bad in tbe ancient 
and modera republics, (it is bonorably silent, how-- 
èver, on the ^ubject of the United States^») witboat 
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any of tbe good; and tliis is contrasted with the 
meagre list of doulitful advantages of a limited mo- 
narchy^ like that o^ England. 

Ali restramts oh the circalation of books^ no mat- 
ter what may he the subject treated of, are mot merely 
removed^ but in order to encourage the importation, 
tbey aie suffered to be introduced /ree of duties. A 
domiciliary visit would now be an insult I bave seen 
the work» of Voltaire publicly offered for sale in the 
bookstores^ which would fbrmerly bave been a penai 
offence. The French is mach more familiar to them 
tban the Englisb^ which ìs, perhaps^ to be .regretted; 
as the French revolutionary politics bave been proved 
by experience to be onsafe. The writings of Frank- 
lin^ the Federalista and other American works^ are 
frequently quoted; but in general^ even the best £n< 
glish and American prodactions find their way 
throQgh the medium of French translations/ The En- 
glish language is^ however^ beginning of late to be 
mnch more atlended tò than formerly. There are in 
circulatioD^ Spanish translations of many of our best 
revolutionary writings. The most common are two 
miscellaneoos volumes^ one containing Paine's Com- 
mon Sense, and Rights of Man^ and Declaratiob of 
Independence, several of our constitutions^ and gè- 
neral Washiogton's Farewell Address; the other is 
an abridged History of the United States^ down to the 
year 1810, with a good explanatiou of the nature of 
our politicai inslitutions, accompanied with a trans- 
latìon of Mr. Jefferson's inaugurai speech, and other 
state papers. I belieye these bave been read by 
nearly ali who can read, and bave produced a most 

extravagant admiration of the United States^ at the 
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game time accompanied with something like despair. 
Of the state library, I bave already spokcn; itis a 
Hoble monument of the public spirit of these people, 
and their desire 4o elevate their national cbaracter. 
Shouid Spaio ever socceed in subjugating them, the 
library j like that ofMexandria^ will probahly be con- 
signei to thefiames. 

It remains to speak of the public schools, and the 
progress of education. This is a subject which ex- 
cites the deepest interest There are at present aboat 
one hundred and fifty students at the university of 
Cordova, and the course of studies there has been 
entirely reformed.* The college of the Union of 
THE South, is said to be a splendid establishment; 
twenty thousand dollars bave been expended in fitting 
ìt up, and in pnrchasing philosophical apparatus. 

The cabildo of Buenos Ayres expends annually 
about ten thousand dollars, for the support of common 
scbools; and at the difflérent monasteries there are not^ 
less than three hundred scbolars taught to read by the 
monl^s, who are tbus rendered^usefuL A part of the 
tythes has been appropriated for the establishment of 
primary schools in the country. No people were ever 
more sensible of their deficiency in point of educa- 
tion, than tbese appear to be, or more anxious to reme- 
dy it The public examinations take place in the 
presence of the supreme director, and the other pub. 
lic fnnctionaries; and an account is published in the 
papers, with the names of those who bave excelled 
in the difierent branches of learning*. There are se- 

* The American clergy and lawyers are in general excellent 
Latin scholars/and are very familiar with the Latin classics. 
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veral militavy academies, wbere a number of youtb^ 
who itttend to embrace tbe mìlilary professioB, are ia* 
Blnicted, 80 tbat in tbe course of a few yearsi thejr- 
will bave oflcers OBough to supplj ali Sootb Ameri- 
ca. The railitary seem» fo eogross^ for the presenta 
the atteiition of tbe aspiring youtb of ibe country; tbe 
study of tbeology Ì8 almoAt entirely neglected; tbat of 
the law baa iacreaaed^ and a mach greater number 
thao formerly apply tberaselves to commerce. It is 
the opinion of every enligbtened man^ tbat in the 
courae of anotber generalioOi tbe monasteriea will be 
entirely deserted. 

Ali admit tbat there is an astonisbing difference in 
ibe boys of tbe present generation^ from those tbat 
bave gone before them. One day while list^iing to 
four or five bundred boys^ who were singing Iheir na* 
tional songs in tbe public square, a gentleman obaerv- 
to mej ^^Sir, these are tbe independents of South 
America — we are good for notbing»'^ Tbey are thus 
at àn early ege, tanghi to consider tbemselves the bope 
of iheir country; and tbey know tbat in a few years, 
tbey will be the men who will fix its destiniefiL Kvery 
thing concurs to impress ibis idea on tbrìr mind^. 
Their educatiQQ is the special care of the state; in the 
presence of its bighest authorities, tbey are already 
called upoQ to act a part; and in celebratàng tbe 
praises of the nation^ its independence^ and its acbiev- 
mentsy tbey bfive aequired an importance before un* 
IvHown. The words liberty and country are con- 
nected with ali tbat is dear to the bèavt. A gentlemau 
irelated tp me an anecdote^ which sbóws bow power- 
fuUy tbesfg fj^eìings bave seized upon their youtbful 
affections. Passing along the Street^ he observed a 
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òrowd of boys roand two of their eonipaiiìoiit wbo 
were figbtàng: ^^How is tbìa^" Mid he, ^^are yoa noi 
asbamed to figfat ^itb encb otber? If you must ligbt^ 
bas tbe conntty no enemks?'^ This sìmple appeal 
bad an electric effeci^^tbe boy» embraced^ and jofaied 
witb tbeir companioiis in aboats of viva la patria/ 
Soch sentimento improssed oa tbe bonest and gene* 
rotts minds of infancy, must natarally oonstitate tbe 
darlidg illusiona of tbe fatore man> Tbese boys ai- 
ready engagé in tbe l'poUtical disoassioDs of tbe day^ 
and are nmcb more free and bold in tbeir opinions 
tban tbeir parente or teacbers. Bven in private life^ 
there is no longer tbat ar bitrary and despotic aotbor- 
ity exercised over tbem^ wbieb in a mcnaticby seems 
to partake of tbe very natme of tbe govtrrnment 

Upon tbe mass of society^ it is natnral to soppose 
tbat tbe long protràded contest mnst bave been prò- 
doctive of great effects; tbe variety of interest ii^ ùc^ 
Qnrrences wbicb bave passed before tbeir eyes^ since 
tbe invasien of tbe Britisb^ down to tbe present day^ 
liave ebanged tbe face of society. Tbey are no longer 
tbe ìnsipid automatons of despotism^ but anxious 
about evento to wbicb tbey never before raised tbeir 
niinds> and are contìnually inqnirìitg for news. Man 
needs tbis excitenent to cali fortb bis latent virtues. 
and tobring bis faouUies into employment. Tbey 
bave followed tbe good and bad fortane of tbeir conn- 
try^ irntil tbeir affections are completely enlisted. The 
bistory of tbe varied scene of tlie last ten years, fur* 
nisfaes even tbe commonest peasant witb inexbaasti- 
ble subjecto of tbougbt and conversatton. Tbe new9 
of a battle^ a viclory^ or defeat^ is felt as if it indivi- 
dually benelitted or injured tbem. I migbt almost 
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ventare io say, that^from the moment the]^ expellèd 
the Biitishy they ceased to he fit for colonists*-a na- 
tional spirìt was formed. The defence of Looisiana 
did more to Americanize the people of that state^ than 
the diffusioQ of information for the preceding ten years. 
In a few years more^ there wtU scarcely be a trace re* 
maining of despotism, t have no hesitation in saying; 
that in point of national feeling, these people are ai- 
ready far advanced; and à progress more rapid bas 
been made in tbis respect than even in Louisiana. 
That country fornearly ten years after its annexation, 
slumbered in a state of qi^iescence, while Buenos 
Ayres for the same period, was thrown upon its own 
energies, and was compelled to experience every tì- 
cissitude of fortune. There are few who have noi in 
some way or otber, been i^ctors in the scenes that tran-* 
spired; ali their talents have been called into requisi* 
tion; tbe whole community bas frequently experienced 
that wbolesome agitation, which produces health and 
purity* Théy have been compelled to study the nature 
of government. They have been continually acquiring 
importance in their own opinion. Their national 
songs, and their printed papers every where*distribut- 
ed, have l^ept the public attention continually awake; 
!^d the common stock ofUeaSf bas been prodigiously 
increased. It is only necessary to clear th^ fountain 
and the stream will soon run pure. This is an enlight- 
ened age-ropen the wipdows and the ligbt yn\\ burst 
in, I may be mistaken as to the real poUoy pf those 
in power, hut m to the progress which the peo^e 
have mode in th^ acquirement qf information^ Ican- 
not be. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TRE PRINCIPAL OCOURRENCBS AT BUEHOS ATRSS» SINOS THB GOM- 
URNGKMEJNT OF THEI& REVOLUTION. 

JL HE- revolution ni Baenos Ayres; may be dated as 
fiir back as the first invasion by the British under Be- 
resford^ in June^ 1806. The country was at that time 
almost in a state of abandonment on the part of Spain. 
She had a few wretched troops at Buenos Ayreg and 
Monte Yideo; and an indifferent naval force^*chiefly. 
statìoned at the latter of these places^ which from thè 
eircumstance of being nearer the ocean^ and having a 
better harbor^ was the naval depot. While Napo- 
leon was preying on the Spanish monarchy in Europe^ 
the feeble and defenceless state of the Spanish Amer.- 
ican colonies, held out strong temptatìons to the ava- 
nce of England. Sobre Monte^ at this time the vice- 
roy of La Piata, seems to bave been totaHy devoid of 
energy and talents; and when the British expedi- 
tion^ under Beic^sford and sir Home Popham, ap- 
pearedi the city of Baenos Ayres fell an easy 
conquest. The Spaniards had neither soldiers nor 
arms; the inhabitants far from being accostomed to 
rally round the standard of their country^ in times of 
danger^ had not even been permitted to think they 
had a country. From a people entirely exduded 
from any participation in national or politicai affairs^ 
indifference and apathy were to be expected. An 
idle shew of resistance it is true^ was made by Sobre 
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Monte^ a few arma were distributed to the militia;^ 
bot to use the words of Mr. Poinaett^ ^^ignorant of 
their USO; tbey nn oaC wi^hoat order to look at the 
enemyi wbile general Beresford with two thoasand 
men^ marcbed ìnto the city and took possesaion of 
the citade1| wUboat opposition. Soo Juan Martin 
Paeyrredon^ was the only ofllcer at thè head of a com- 
pany of husaarsy that harraased the enemy's march." 
The viceroy lied panie strock to CSordova^ in the in- 
terior. 

But the same people when left to themselvest soob, 
discovered energici which astoobhed Ae invaderà. 
They appeared to awaken aa from' a dreatn^ or rather 
to be avouaed into life^ from a atate of letkargy or atu- 
' por. Inflamed with indignation at the imbecile con- 
duct of the ruler^ whom chance^ favoritiam^ or bribery 
had placed over them^ and chagrined at aeeing their 
native aoil in the poaaeaaion of foreigners^ they ìioon 
began to meditate upon the meana of effecting their 
expolaion. Liniera^ a captain in the navy^ and a 
Freoehman by birth^ noi beingindadedlA the capita- 
latiou^ waa at liberty to take immediate ateps with a 
vìew to tbia object He entered into a secret correa* 
pondence with aevwal membera of the cabildo of 
Buenoa Ayres^ the most coospicuiDua of wbom were 
Alaaga^ lin European Spaniard^ and th^ preaent direc- 
iWf Pueyrredon. He al the aame time^ applied for aa- 
aiataoce to the governor of Monte Video, who conld 
apare him only the marinea and aeamen at that place. 
Wilb theae, and auch voluuteera m could be collected 

* I was told bj a fespèctaMe ofiicer, tiut they had nat more 
ihan threa hiuidred good stand of arms in tbe citj. 
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Mt Oolooia^ Ile suddenly crossed the river, and iiLttae 
yicinity of the capital^ wasjpined by the force collect*» 
ed and unbodìed by Pueyrredoni cojQsisting of the 
neighboring peasants, and sach of the citizens as had 
escaped from the city. The British w^ere attacked^ 
and^ after an obstìnate resistance^ compelled to sur-* 
rmider at discretion. 

This was ìhe first immediate impulse given toihe 
revolution^ by an event apparently no way connected 
with it. The urgent necessity of their situation^ cast 
opoB them the dnty of self-ddfence^ and this diselo'sed 
to them the secret of their capacity and strengtb. 
That tbe revolutionary moyement would stop here^ 
was not in the nature of things. It is besìdes well 
known that there was nò inconsiderable state of pre- 
paration among thebetter informed cbisses of society^ 
arising from their contemplation of tiie revolutions of 
the United States^ and of France. Liniers^ was ac- 
knowledged their deliverer^ and the people now aban- 
doned to themselves^ by the desertion of Sobre Monte^ 
and being Uius self-rescued^ conceived they had a 
r^^t to make choiceof their ruler. A general meet- 
ing of the citizens was called^ and it was resolved to 
invest Liniers with the power and dignity of viceroy. 
Althottgh no other change was effected in any depart- 
ment of the government^ this cannot but he regarded ai 
the first step towards their emancipation. 

This single, but important exercise of power^ was 
the principio from which a mnltìtude of important rea« 
sonings were deduced. It was in its nature and man- 
ner^ an act of the people^ inasmnch as thére were no 
orders of nobility^ or ancien t families claiming he- 
reditary infiuence. The audiencia^ which; accordine: 
vou n. S9 
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io the Spanisb American con8titatio% is the coanter- 
poise to the power of the viceroy, was on this occa- 
8iòn passive; the lead was taken by the principal ci- 
tizens, and by the mbnicipality^ with some interference 
on the part of the higher clergy^ who from the first set- 
tlement of the colonies^ had been in the habit of inter- 
mingling their voice in ali important secular con- 
céms.* 

It ttow becarae incumbenf on Liniers^ to place the 
country thus intmsted to bis care, in a condition to re- 
sisi a fatare attack^ of which there was, every proba- 
bility. The citizens were formed into volunteer corps, 
moch on the same principles of those which were seen 
in this coantry, daring the war with Great Britein» 
Vrom the strong resemblance between them, and^ at 
the same time, the democraiic character on this occa- 
sion exhibited by Buenos Ayres, I am tempted to 
make the follpwing extract from the work o^ Dean 
Funes. Speaking of this military organization of the 
inhabitants, he observes, ^^in these times, ali those 
prer9gatives which arise from a diversity of profes- 
sions and fortunes, at once disappeared; since the love 
of country had placed ali upon a level, or had left no 
other distinction but thatof merit. It was a spectacle 
Worthy of the contemplation of philosophy^ to see men 
of the greatest wealth common soldiers in the ranks^ 
under the command of a poor laborer, and the brave 
negro by tHe side of bis master, who in numeroos in- 
s^tancQs, rewarded bis courage with liberty* Weakh, 

* This was perhaps a remnant of the tìers etats; the three estates, 
of which the clergj was onc. In France, Spain, and Portugal* when- 
erer the nation are supposed to speak and act, it is,throagh the 
medium of the three e&tates. 
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when placed in competition with capacity^ leflt the 
possessore only the privilege of employing it for the 
benefit of the common cause^ in purchasing uniforms 
for the soldiers^ and in supplying théir necessitiés* 
This disinterestedness^ was only eqnalléd by their 
assiduity in acquiring the elements of the military art. 
The most experienced in the sciènce of war^ woold 
scarcely believe the progress niade in the course of a 
few months^ by several thousand individuals^ who be- 
fore were only accustomed to the peaceful occupations 
of commerce, to manuM labor, or to the mechanic 
arts.^^ - 

Seyeral of the corps thus formed consiste^, of Eu- 
ropeansy and were designated by the provinces of 
Spain, of which they were natives, as Gatalonians, 
Andalusians, Biscayans, &c. Among these, by far 
the greater number were of coorse entirely inimicai to 
the design, soon after cherished by the leading 
Americans» of a separation from Spaio; and bere, as 
in other parts of Spanish America, they bave contin- 
ned to be one of the most serious obstacles to its, suc- 
cess.* 

Sobre Monte on bis retnrn from Cordova, attempted 
in vain, to resumé bis aulhority; biit finding it imprac- 
ticable, he descended to Monte Yideo, and althongh 
be bad fallen into general contempi, ho succeeded in 
raising a party amongst the European Spaniards at this 
place, wbo could not but view with uneasiness, kny 
assnmption of power od the part of the Americans. 
This is no doubt, the beginning of that hostility 

* The number of Spaniards at Buenos Ajres, was supposed to 
.be about three thousand in the foreaking out of the revolution. 
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which afterwardt broke oat between Monte Videe 
and the capital. 

The y^ar after the aurrender of Beresford^ the for- 
inidable inTasion under general Wbitelock took place. 
He attacked the city of Buenos Ayres^ with an army of 
. twelve thousand men; but was encountered onihis oc- 
casiona by a peopl'e accustomed to the use of arms^ 
and who feU a confidence in their abìlity to defend 
theqiselves. His signal defeatis well kn9wn. This 
second victory won by the inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayresy wouldlose nothing by comparison with tfaat of 
New OrleanK^ and its eflect upon the people thera- 
selves^ must necessarily bave been great. But tbey 
were stili so far from entertaining pubUckly^ any ideas 
of complete independence^ that an attempi made by 
Beresford previous to this last affair, to induce some 
of the citizens to form a pian fer tbrowing off the Spa- 
nisb allegiance^ drew upon him general indignation, 
and occasloqed the punishment of tbose whò lent an 
ear to bis seductions. 

Liniers became the populap idol, and appears to 
bave qonducted himself with prudence and modera, 
tion^ but at the same time, with the most. inflexible 
fidelity to the king and country of Spain.^ For it is 
to be observed^ that the distinction was made at an 

* He has beeii much abased in the revolotionary writingSi which 
pharge him with being at òne time incliDed io favor the preten* 
sions qf th|& French, and at another, those of the prìncess Cai^ 
lotta. Bat these writings bear the stamp of party spirii^and 
are contradicted bj a variety of circumstances, which saiisfy me 
tiiatthe misfortunes of Liniers, proceeded from his fidelity to the 
^paniards. 
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early pmod (^ ttiose difiBcalties^ Ui whic^ Spain and 
ber colonies W^re soon after involved^ between alle, 
giaoce to tbe king^ io wbich tbe latter^ according to 
tbe Uw8 of tbe Indies^ believed tbemselves bou&d^ 
Und aUegiunee io the country of Spain itaelfy wbicb 
was claimed by, ber juntas^ and otber provisional 
gOTemmenls, Tbe troablea of tbe Spanisb mo- 
narcby carne ob^ England becàme ita aHy and defend^^ 
er^ and Napoleon alone was beld np as tbe object of ' 
fear and batred^ tbrougboat tbe colonies. Two 
parties^ bowever^ soon sprung op in Buenos Ayres, as 
I beUeve was tbe case in ali tbe otber American clties. 
Tbe more enligbtened among tbe native Americans^ 
some of wbom bad long secrefly cberìsbed tbe desire 
of independence, felt a wisb to seizè ibis opportunity^ 
in order to tbrow off tbe Bpanisb yoke for ever; bui 
bere tbey were directly at variance witb tbeir Euro-* 
pean breibren^ wbose inflnence must necessarily bave 
been greai^ as Well firom tbeir bolding nearly ali tbe 
public offices^ and from tbeir bavfng the commerce of 
tbe country in tbeir batids^ as from tbeir numbers, ex-t 
perience^ and iiatelligence. As to tbe mass of the 
population^ tbe idea was yet too new and too bpld. 
Witb tbis class of pei^le^ ancient babits and prejq^ 
dices are not at once to bè excbanged, even for tbings 
wbicb are tbe most agreeable to tbe boman beart. 
For tbe truth of tbis assertion^ I need only appeal to 
tbe effect produced by tbe wrltings of Paine^ on our 
own country; and it cannot be forgotten^ that wben 
tb^ celebrated orator of Yir^nia^ as if inspired^ ven- 
tured to hint at independence^ be at first astonished 
and sbocked eyen those who became afterwards the 
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mo9t distìngaislied patriots.^ In this situation of the 
pablic mind^ LÌDÌers^ wbo was obliged to temporise, 
incurred tbe saspicion of botb parties. Tbe circum- 
fitance of bis being a Frencbman by birthf gave oc- 
casion to tbose wbo feared bis popularity^ or envied 
bis guccess, to sow distrust of bim. 

Tbe arrivai of general Elio at Monte Video^ was 
followed by tbe first symptoms of disaffection to bis 
autbority. Tbe European Spanìards^ wbo form a 
macb greater proportion of tbe population there^ than 
at Buenos Ayres^ uniting witb the offlcers of tbe army 
and navy^ got up a junta^ acknowledging dependence 
on tbose of Spain. Bnt^ a more serious attempt was 
made in tbe capital itself^ by persòns of tbe sanie des- 
criptioBy to remove Lihiers front the station of vice- 
roy; tbey succeeded so far^ as to place him under tbe 
necessity of resigning; but this was no sooner made 
known^ than tbe patriots, or native civil militia^ took 
up arms in bis support5 and a^n restored him to au- 
thority^ while a number of tbe European Spaniards^ 
concerned in this and the former transactions^ were bau* 
ìsbed to Patagonia. t Here wehehold the commence-^ 
ment of tbose vibràtionis, wbich every free state must 
experìence witbout a well regulated established go- 
vernment From this time^ it could no longer be said 
by tbem^ aterilia transtnisaimus annos} the new bòra 
republic might use the line of Statius^ 

Heec sevi mihi prima dieSi, hcec limina vitee. 

* I refer the reader to the lifc of Patrick Henry, hj Mr. Wirt; a 
work familiar to every American of literary tastc. 

t I speak from the mapifestoes and documents, publiahed at the 
time» and not from the distorted accounts of individuals, actuated 
by party spirit and passion. 
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The state vessel thus launched upòn the ocean, wa» 
hencefòrth to he exposed to ali the vicissitudes aad 
perils of the elements. 

The qeighboring coart of Brazil.was at the sanie 
time desirotts^ in case of a general wreck of the Spa- 
nish monarchy^ to make sure of these vast and imppr- 
tant territories; itis therefore to he presumed^ that no- 
thing was left undone towards effecting this object. A 
Goinplimentary letter^ in the name of the prìncess of 
Carlotta^ was at first sent to Liniers^ and replied to by 
him, in a respectful mannet. A formai proposition 
followed next, on the part of the princess and the 
infant Don Pedro^ to take under their guardianship 
these unhàppy countries^ now in a state of orphanage 
by the imprisonment of ber brother Ferdinand. 
Whatever might he the private sentiments and wish- 
es of LìnierS) it is very evident that public opinion 
would not bave permitted bim to bave acceded to a 
proposal^ which would have been disapproved of eveh 
by the European Spaniards; and it is equally evi- 
dente that at this time^ hb authority bad scarcely any 
other foundation^ than that of bis popularity. The 
proposition was therefore rejected with some show of 
indignation. He was^ bowever^ successful in pre- 
ventìng the formation of a junta in Buenos Ayres^ 
which no doubt would have beeà ìmmediately attend- 
ed with serious consequences; in this he completely 
seconded the policy of the provisionai governments 
of Spain, which was only to permit the formation 
of juntas in those American cities^ where the prepon- 
derance of Europekns insured their fidelity. 

The junta centrai^ which asstimed the government 
at this perioda determined to send a viceroy to Bueno;» 
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Ayvety accompanied wiih some troops^ whichcould be 
illy sparad feom the peniasalfu The removal of Li- 
nien at such a junctare, is oniversally admitted to 
have been an act of great impradence; bis pi^larity 
and talento pecoliarly quaMed him folr tiie task of re- 
tarding the progress of the revolution. Oisneros^ the 
new viceroy, was receiyed and acknowledged by Li« 
mera withont hesUation. 

It was about this perioda that Pneyrredon, who faftd 
been sent to Bpain^ as the agent of the iriceroyaUy, 
at the same tiaie that Liniera was appointed viceroy^ 
having retnmed to bis native coontry, was arrested oa 
the charge of entertaining revolotionary designa, bat 
throngh the aid of some oficers of the patriota, or na- 
tive troops, escaped ftom confinement, and sallèd in 
an fingUsh vessel for Rio Janeiro. Ke was supposed 
to be one of the principal leader» of the party amei^ 
the Americans, desirous of an entìre separation from 
dpain; a party, which at this tinte, bad not yet tried 
its strength. Liniers and some other oAcers of dis- 
tinction, were dismissed with titles and peasions, while 
the meritorious Americans, in the late contest with 
Great Britain, were entirely neglected, greatly to 
their disgast; a circumstance, of which those who 
were aiming at independence, did not fail to take ad- 
vantage. The junta of Monte Yideo^ on the arrivai 
of Gisneros, was dissolved, having been formed for 
the mere pnrpose of keeping down the Americans; 
and the power of the vicéroy was now thought to be 
flxed on its ancient basis, to the great joy of the 
Europeans, especially of the audiencia, and persons 
in the different offices of the government. But bere 
they were greatly deceived; for setting aside the want 
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jof talenta in the new viceroy^ the people whom he was 
abòut to govern, were'no longer the same. The mist 
whkh had before enveloped them, was bèginning to 
be diispersed; they had felt their strength and cons0^ 
quehce^ and had begnn to lose their habitual venera- 
tion for the Spanish monarchy. A deadly hostility 
had already declared itself between the Amerìcans 
and Spaniards; a hostility whosè foundation had long 
before been laid^ in a variety of the most povyerful 
causes, Even under the government of Liniers^ the 
members of the andiencia had been grossly insulted 
by the people, and the veneration, with which these 
high officers were formerly regarded, Was at an end. 
From the yery natare of their employments^ as well 
as from their birth and opinions, they were koown to 
be attached, under ali etents, to the European sove- 
reignty. Gisneros was received with some ouitward 
show of respect by the people, hot it was not difficult 
to foresee, that bis government would be a series of 
troubles, in a democracy rapidly gathering its rest- 
less energies, and struggling to break loose from ita 
restraints. 

A more free intercourse with foreìgners had begun 
to subsist under the administration óf Liniers. A 
vast quantity of English manufactures had been 
smuggled into the country, and from the friendly foot- 
ing of the English and Spanish natiohs, the former 
were received with peculiar favor. It is naturai, 
therefore, that the subjéct of trade and commerce 
should be seized upon by those secretly planning the 
revolution, in order to give direction to the public 
feeling. The inhabitants of the city and vicinity, con- 
vened for the purposb of considering tnese impoj^ni 
VCL. fi. 80 



matiers* The lesuU WiH* ^^ elaboriate newqiiiil ^^« 
dressed to the viceroyi by ^e laecc^nts wA lf94-r 
holders^ prayiiig for aii eotire freedQin pf cwnmen^ 
w]^ ali tbe world. Tbi» piiper waa draiVB up witli 
coQsiderable ability, hgr ap eii^iiient Uw yer» of tb^ 
Dame of Moreno^ who afterwards became qop of ib«l 
most conspicuoas leader» of tbe r^volutiop. At itr 
tempt like ibis, uoder tbe kiagly coBstitoted rkwsj^f 
ten yeara before^ woald bave »ttbjected }ts aotbor» tq 
certam min aòd destruction. 3ot th? time» bad 
changed, and Cbneros was compelWd to ykH* Tbe 
door was tbrown open to commerce wUh aU «ation»; 
but tbia concession, far from satiffybig tbe people» 
only gave rise to new demand^y and increa^ed tbepre- 
vailing uneasioess. We find CUneros early in May» 
1810^ igsuing a motit bumble manifefto^ ^Ho tbe Inyal , 
and generons people of bis viceroyalty;'^ he |iegin% 
by )ayÌDg before them tbe tben hapless sitiiatipn pf 
Spaio, in order to excite their oompaiision» a^d frank* 
ly acknowledge^y tbat the island of Leon bad become 
Uie last refuge of the Spanish monarcby in Europe* 
He then exborts them, by ali those topica of ancìent 
veneration i^nd attacbment to their beloved monar^bs, 
their affectiona to their mqtber conntry, and their re? 
gard for their boly religione to yield a blind ob^dir 
enee to hia niandatea! He enjpina upoii th^ni tbe 
obaervance of order, anc| warns them to abup, a^ they 
%vould vipera, tboae unqniet.and malignant spirita, ep- 
gaged in aowing jealo^si^s apd diptra^ta, ^^ iprell 
among the reapectable citi^enu, aa again^t thfi govero* 
ment; and finally warns! them of the pracipic^, tb^y av^ 
ftbout to approach. 
I^cb a dlklo9ure of hia weakneas, aa ia naturai ip 
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ijtlppdsè^ h$A ÙitédAy A cdiitrary feffe^t to tliat intenda 
«d. ' It Wi» èmsed npbh bjr the promoters òf the re- 
tohltièti^ àiid ia the codice of ft few days^ thè poputar 
ferAtettt betatiie to gte&t^ ihat tiothlag waà lefi for iiiiti 
bot to yield; The aniversal cry wa^ for the forma- 
tioa «f a jdiitdy luto irhòse haod^ the peoplè ìhight 
%iféif tonAèb. The fcahildo^ or moteicipalitj^ iakÌDg> 
the lead on this occasiona sent an intimatioti to the 
¥Ìteroy^ on SOth Mny, 1810^ thàt it had bécomè in* 
ii9penflàblè^ that he ihoiild resign bis office^ àinte thè 
fùwér wkence he i&rìvèd it, appèarèà no longer to 
%àUt. The citic corp« aésembled in arms, alid Gid*- 
neros tndiég his party too weak (òr resisftatice^ ttiadè 
fcaowB bis intention to comply, and aùeordihgly re- 
ngned bià àutbority to the cabildo* This bòdy^ on 
the eréniiig of the twenty-first^ gavé notice tbrongh 
the tdwn taitmy fgr the curàtes^ prelateé, alcaldes »f 
ieotiOMy thè bishop^ the oMoresln tbeir individuai òa- 
piadtieÉ^ ànd tìie citizen^ in general^ to asseinble at 
the toi0irn»hoititfe the etehing fDllowing.^ The meet- 
ing took place^ and disCuasiona on thb alt-iùipórtant 
eccakìon^ continnefl till one o'clock in the morntng^ 
The reralt of (heir deliberatitms was publiiEThèd tìbè 
next day> by bàndo^ (a printed proclàmation^) signed 
by the inentbers of the càbildo. Thè cabildo waa 
dectoed to be invested by the gèttètttl fcongress^ which 
name i^as giren to thif meetiii^^ with sopreme power 
for the presenta and nntil the formation of a junta 
gubernativa; to be dependèht^ nevertheleiss^ on that 

* This isVhat they called a eongress, in reàlitj an as^embla^ 
#f thè tìèrs etatà. Thè iiame of congress is at present applied to 
the deUberatÌTe body or assembly, formed ainee the declaration of 
independence* • 
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which should legitimately govern m the name of Feréi- 
nand YIL; itbeing aUoaaderatood^thatthe cabild» 
wouid immediately proceed to the erection of a junta, 
that would exercisé authority, uatil a general meeting 
of the deputies from the provinces coald take plàcè^ 
for the purpose of establishing sach form of go^ 
veramente as migbt be thought most proper tó be 
adopted.^ 

Onthe twenty-fourth it was annpunced by banda, 
that. the following pevsons were elected to compose 
the jonta, to wit: the viceroy .Gisneros, Dr. Soler, Dr» 
Casteli, colonel Saavedra, and Inchàoraqua, to be 
conjointly styled their excellency. Thb seleelioa 
was no sooner made known, than general mnrmnrs 
and disconteota broke fortb. The civic oAcers, who, 
in virtue of their milHary charactersj^ took the lead 
in these popular CQmmqtionfl, presented themselves to 
the cabildo, who annalled their former electioo, and 
proceedéd to appoint persona more agreeable to tbeii: 
.wishes. These i¥ere the chief of the patricios, (native 
corps,) colonel Saavedra, as president, and Dr. Gas- 
teli, Manuel Belgrano, Manuel Alberti, curate of the 
parish of St. Nicholas, Miguel de Ascuenega, colo- 
nel of militia, Domingo Matteo, a Gatalpnian mer- 
chant, ànd Juan Larrea, also an European Spaniard 
from the same province. Two persons wére selected 
as secretaries, Dr. Juan Jose Passo, and Mariano 

* The neglect or tardiness in the first junta, to carrj this pro- 
mise into éffect^ ìs one of the causes of dissatisfaction afterward» 
expressed by the provinces. 

t It is to be recollected» that the revolutioa was affected bj the 
citizens, with arms in their hand$* 
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JMEoMiiQ. Thenext/day, the SSth, which ha» cver 
aince^been obseryed as the. aanìversary of their poli- 
ticai regetieratioii^ a manifèsto aniiouQced these prò- 
ceedings of the cabildo, and ìvhich seemed. to give 
nniversal satisfaction. On the mem)>ers of Jthe cabil- 
do, presenting themselves in the galleiry of the town 
house, before the assembled multilnde in the public 
8quare> and the act being read, it was approved by 
general acclamation. In the manifesto just mention- 
ed/ several reforms were declaréd/thongh not of much 
importance. The tribunal of accounts, and the duty 
on tobacco wére done away; the salary of the :viceroy 
was to cease, and those of the oidores diminisbed; at 
the same time, liberty was given to the junta to make 
such farther retrenchments^ as they might j udge proper; 
for sucb^ says this paper, is the manifeist ìtish ofthe 
people. These retrenchments, it states, are to he ap- 
plied to the purpose of raising a regolar force of five 
hundred men, to he marched^ withoutdelay, to the aid 
of the interior provinces.^ After this^ the manifesto 
specifies the powers and duties of the junta, in ten 
distinct articles^ which may he considered the first 
constitution adapted by the infami republic. 

During the six days taken/up with these occnr* 
rences, one might expect, in a city of fifty or sixty 
ihousand souls« (the greater part of whom woold he 
of that class called the rabbie under despotic govern- 
ments, where pains are taken to keep the poor ignor* 
ant and degraded,) that there would he many disor- 
ders and disturbances; but it is a well attested fact^ 
' that no individuai received the slightest injury in bis 

* For the purpose of revolutionizing the oth^r provincea, and 
cstpelliDg the Spanish authorìties. 



penoa w lAmpertjr; tbère ^as ii»t eten thét kiiid of àft«. 
semUiige Mlled mélm^ m reétily cXiAlséà te dtìés ««tifl 
todetpotitgoTmifliefifci. iBrMAitfgtbéftiKiiiriiK^yiM;. 
•age frojtt a writer of ^é dfty^ h édleti8iìi ii^as ifig^- 
ed» wbicli I wttB at a I0M to espiata; The writisr» «Iter 
•peaking of the ièep intérnt taken by Hife pecq^e in 
tbeM eTents, gdei ditto sày: <«It is wdfthy of adttdtiu 
iion^ tkat darkiB ttais perioda not the èli^test «flto*- 
ward cifcdmstaiice look phtce/tbere trere m diitmb- 
ince ctf any accouM» the mtefasoics remahièil ut wetk 
id their shops, end thè papmlueè ìbasjbr thè gtmtbt 
fOTty even ignomnt of wM wa$ ^itgf(mt»hi.^^^ 
Sttch indifference^ bmmk bnt sti^lke whh sat^riiii) 
buit 18 not 90 difficult io aocemit titt. It cAttoèt he dè« 
Died thai Mie léwest class was satìk in SgfiòhlÉéè ma 
apathy^ bavlng néwr dared fot cenhittefl» to AMfr blT 
the coodoct of their teaglitrated atte chifef uien» òt thè 
iutèrtial concerlis of tbeir coantry; thèy ptirsttèd thè 
even tènaf of tbeIr dfoKrsy #ay, ^itbMit éiéh ììàà^à- 
iBg tìnti the detaHd of the gc^èMmeiit iti the, ìéaM 
coocemed them. It cotild only bé #héa Hàmé fètéigft 
enemy threatened thèm with invasiòni Òr wheA ààt^A 
ppon by some of the few stronger àiid ntolre tiolént 
emotioUÉ tbat ibey edbld be roasèd fèom the bènamb* 
ing effects of a despotifc govèrnriièni TUis clasÉ i9 
composed of the laborets^ dòmestics, àtìd pétsòftà of 
this description, wbò^ of òoiirsè^ fofrlh a véry là^gè pto^ 
portion of the whòle. The petiple^ therèfot^è, tbat is, 
tfaose who took part in the late i^vòlntìofjDfi did not per- 

* Deve admtrarse que durante este fm^sagei no ÌOl havido la me- 
nor disgrada» ni oido ruido de consideration; sìguen lo» artistas 
en 8US taleres» 7 para conclasion, puede OBegwrmrae qUe el popu- 
lacho ignoran aun los me^ quanto se traiàba. 



tlM>a«ii})id^ pvn^isting of the w^aHbjr^ tbe mercbai49^ 
aii4 3hpp^eper99 li«i494 by ibi^ dwffir «i»d (^ Uw* 
yi^m, FrQfn |th«k d^^^ the piiml^pf Miqiie wbp toke 
ftA interest iq tbe pomduct pf p9?«Qil» ii| pqver^ $ii4 
who un» atjtMtiye tot tbi cjoan» of nvmUh bas 1|(Bw 
coMtantty inerMsiag; Iwll I ]cQPW fmvi iny Qwn expe- 
rieneei durìog i^ re^id^Ojcn of lAine ye^r«^il| w))at vf9 
opce a SpApiftb ccAuay^ how lii^wly mea kvq tq M^« 
a plMsiMre in partìpiputwgia tbe cariai )ui4 ^«B9iin^9 
of tìbieir goverqiiAent^ in «dditipn to tbQ«p wbiclt are pe- 
culi» to tbeiBselve» at iiidividii«.U— Ui^y re&ard ^b.b tsr 
a bnrtlmi^ rath^ tbM a privU«ge. Tb^ne ip anotber r^* 
S0B wbifib Ì3 entijlled tq w^igbJt; Ibe Rumt)? r of tliq^^ ia 
abwl«tjQ wiut^ w «ptiff^ly pirqéigate^ (^e cqmltuptible 
qiateri^ls of inobis) «re comptratively sodali in l^out|i 
Aminrica, as woU m ìa tbe nortbt Kroni tbf^^e ob* 
flery^tioii» it wiU ba «eeQi tbai it i« « pinm^e la web 
aa are onwilUag to coiaislder tbi9 n popplw reTplQtion, 
from the emaUneas ef tbe proporUon of |kbo$e who 
took an wtive pari in it$ ii cicf^^instaQce wbicb «rose, 
Bot from any exclosive privilege or rigbt io tbii por- 
tioB, bat from an acqaiescence on tbe pari of ^ x^ 
maìnder; for tìiere was notbing DMfre requisite to en* 
tìtle tbem to a parlicipatìoB in public aflhira^ tbaii io- 
cliaatiom or capiicity. As edacatifia advaiiced| and 
tbe babit of attending to tbese concerpg incxeased^ tbe 
wbole popalatioB wonld eooiier or later^ come to feel 
and exercise a lively interest in ali tbe detaiU of the 
goTernment. 

Thp first act of tbe janta was to pravide a regalar 
force^ wbicb> imtil now, bad beea v%ty inconsiderable. 
Tbey use tbe following langaage in their decree^ 
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(bando) for tlijs purpoge; ^^altliough fot the trae 
glory of the country^ it is necessary to recognfze a 
soldier in every inhabitant, yet the public order^ and 
the gecarity of the glate, require the establighment of a 
regalar force, guitable to the dignity of these prò- 
vinceg.'^ Some dayg after, foUowg aMther publica- 
tion in the natare of a manifesto, m which, after 
getting forth the unremitted attention which they had 
begtowed to the dutieg entrugted to them by the people^ 
they expregg their gatisfaction at the general tran- 
quillity which prevuled, and the approbation thug ma- 
nifested ' of their condnct. After inreighing .againgt 
the mischiefs that may be wrought by the inconsiderate, 
as well ag the geditiong, they déclare themgelveg 
bound to give an exact account of ali the measures they 
may thtnk it necessary toadopt; the people^.say tliey, 
bave a right to be made acquainted with the conduct 
of their repregentativeg; a newspaper ig, therefore, to 
be publighed weekly, to he exclugively devoted to 
the explanation of politicai meagures, ind the in- 
gertion of gtate papers, and for the purpose of making 
known the gtate of the public^ revenueg. Here is the 
'commencement of anew era, in a people who had 
been habitually kept entirely unacquainted with every 
thing of thig nature; an era contemptible, perhapg, in 
the eyeg of the impatient vigionary, who in the lan- 
guage of Burke, ^'rugheg in where angelg feat to en*- 
ter,^' but not go in the egtimation of the ratioual man- 
The installation of the j onta, w ^ foUowed by an atr 
tempt to prevali on the inhabitantg of Monte Video, 
to «foUow the example. Dr. Faggo, one of the junta, 
wag gent there with thig view; a congregg similar to 
that which had takeji place at Buenos Ayreg wag 
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called; bat tbe native inhabitants, although actuated 
by the same feelings with their countrymen at Buenos 
Ayres^ were prevented. from coming to the same de- 
termination by the interference of the naval oiBcers^ 
and the infiuence of the European Spanrards. In the 
mean time^ a vessel arrived with the news of the in- 
stallation of the regency, and the false intelligence, 
that the tide of fortune on the peninsnla, had turned 
in favor of the Spaniards, who were every where vie-» 
torious. Passo was obliged to return without success. 
In the month of June, the audiencia communicated 
the manifesto of the Sp9.nish regency, and called upon 
the junta to recognise this new government. In the 
correspondence which ensued, the janta denied the 
document to be either offlcially authenticated ox com- 
municated, while it bore at the same time internai evi- 
dence of the desperate fortunes of the peninsula.'i^ It 
is a curious paper, and has been frequently referred 
to as acknowledging most of the esseqtial objects for 
which they contended. The Spanish power in its 
last agonies had become just, and even somewhat ge- 
nerous.f Another congress was called at fiuenos 

* According to the laws of the Indies, it will be recollected^ ali 
officiai communicatìon with the colonies must come through the 
council of the indies, in which the king was supposed to be pre- 
sent In the case of a total interruption of the rojal authority, 
(the king being then a prisoner, and actuallj signìng renuncia- 
tions of his right to the crown^) the Spaniards could onlj set up a 
regencj for Spain. 

t It contains the following remarkable passage. '<From this mo- 
ment, Spanish AmerìcanB! you perceive yourselves elevated to the 
dignity of freemen; you are no longer what you were» while 
pressed down by a yoke the more intolerable by rea^on of your 
distance from the centro of power; regarded with indifference^ 
VCL. II. 81 
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Ayresy and it wat retolved noi to acknowledge the 
legency; on the eontrarj, an Mth wa8 now administersi 
ed to thoae who composed the congressi to sopport the 
Bew goverament The oidores deeply chagrined at 
what had occurred^ could no longer restrain their ex^ 
pressione of displeasure within the bounds of pra- 
dence^ and as tbere was no good will towards them oa 
the part of the jonta, an opportanity was seized of 
shipping them off to the Oanaries, along with Cisne- 
ros the viceroy. Their judicial fnnctions were after<> 
wards supplied by a new tribunal^ styled the chamber 
of appeals. 

There was now, de facto, a complete separatlon from 
Spaio. The oidores, it is tìrue, had been compelled 
to own that they held their authority from the people, 
as the source from which they had óriginally reoeÌYed 
it had ceased to flowj but they were nòt the choice of 
the people, or of those now in power. The ostensible 
motive stili continued to be the preservation of these 
territories of their heloved sovereign Ferdinand, in 
thè event of bis bein^ restored to the throne« Whe- 
tl^er the adoption of snob a fiction was reqaired by cir* 
cumstances, or was nseless, is a qnestion I shall not 
now attempi to discuss. It is worthy of beiog stated 
in this place, that the junta almost as soon as it com- 
menced its duties, opened a correspondence with lord 

▼exed bj cupiditj, and destrojed by ignorance. Keep present 
to jour minds» that in prononncing or wrìting the name of Um 
whom you are to send to the natìooal congreas, yowr destinies 
no longer are dependent on ministers, or Ticeroys, or gover- 
Bors; tbej are in your own banda.** Such was the langua^e oC ez- 
traordinary eoncesaion to the oppressed colonles, bj the r^^^y 
of Spaia in this desperate moment of her aiSùrs. 
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Strangfòfd^ the Britisli miaidter at Rio Janeiro^ be- 
gpeaking lus good offleed, and making kìiowti their 
Wiih to be on friendly teitnd with the neighborìng 
coart. Ah English vessel whìch arriTed in the month 
of Jtily^ bronght a favoràble answer to them from the 
iiiitiidter^ who deelared hit intention ot treating the 
netr goTet^nmeiit with the samè reiipect and consider- 
atiOD^ aa if it had been actoally acknowledged; ap« 
plaoditig their 2eal in the cause of Ferdinand^ and 
advieiog them to eniertain no otber design^ than tliat 
of pf^nerving tte country for the sorereìgn^ in case of 
bis retorii to the throne.^ 

Tlie next^ and the most important stép^ was lo ob- 
tain the coficorreMe of ali tlie different towns and prò- 
vinces of the viceroyalty* Bnenos Ayres claimed 
tbls MS the capital^ from those districts which had pre- 
riously been dependepcies; at least of tlie andiencia 
of La Plata-t Goveming in the name of Ferdinand^ 
fldie professed to retain the vìceroyalty entire^ nntil 

* The Soglish nrinister cosld net ha^e been ignorane of the rea! 
ifiteiltions òf the révolutiofti^ts of Buenos Ajres. But to enable 
hirn to shew them cotmtenance, it was necessary tbat thej should 
profesftto be loyal to the sorere^ for whom the Bnglish werè 
then contending. That lord Strangford did side with the Buenos 
Ajreans» was so evident» that thej offered hirn as a present; a valua- 
ble grant of land» which he decMned accepttng. The friendshìp 
of the English was a most important circamstance» as it prerented 
the Spanisb naval force» from corapletely putting a stop io the trade 
of Buenos Ajre^ in which, by the bj» £ngland was deepl j inter* 
ested* 

t The audiencia of Charcas» although subject to the orders of 
the Ticeroy, yet» in many respects» exercised similar anthority 
within its jurisdiction; it m^t therefore be regarded in (fopie 
mea^ure, as a separate and dbtìnct goyernment. 
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the MtiM of the people of the viceroyalty could he 
tàkeUf a9 to the mod&ficatioa or admioistratioa of the 
goyernment. The towns and villages of the proTince 
of Buenos Ayrefli^ with the exception of Monte Yideo^ 
acknowledged the provisional government; the other 
townt of the Banda Orientai, Colonia, Maldonado and 
Gonception with the principal part of the population^ 
did not foUow the example of their capital, bui 
recognised the junta. The distrìcts of Mendoza, 
St. Louis, and San Juan, sent in their adbesion to 
Buenos Ayres, as the capital ùf the viceroyalty. 
The province of Cordova, then under the govern- 
inent of Concha, an European Spaniard, who had 
been i^warded with this post for bis conduct in the 
defence against the Britisb, vras at first restrained 
from enterìng ioto the confederacy by bis influence, 
supported by the exertions of Liniere,^ who had re- 
tired to this place, and those of the bishop Orillana. 
At a meeting convened for the purpose of taking the 
subject into consideration, Funes, the dean of Cordo- 
va, and bistorian of the country, was the pnly person 
who ventured to take the side of the junta; wbich he 
did in an eloquent discourse afterwards publisbed» 
The wisbes of the people in this quarter, were by no 
means in accordance with the determination of tbeir 
chiefs, and when a military force soon after arrived 
under Ocampo, the chiefs were abandoned by the 
troops they had collected on the spur of the occasion. 
The bishop, Concha, and Liniers, were seized, and 

* Liniera when superseded by Cisneros, ivas dìsmissed with a 
title bf ppbilitj, and a pension. - The Spaniards distrusted the 
onlj man who could havé sayed them, an4 who was faithful io their 
caude. Such is the effect of weak jealousj. 
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notwithstanding the intercessions of Funes and his 
bfother^ the two latter were put to defith^ in alleged 
retaliation for the marders commìtted in Pero; thus 
fltaining the cause of the revolation by blood. It was 
unfortimate that one of the first victìms should have 
been a man^ to whom the country was so much in- 
debted; who^ whatever might bave been bis ultimate 
intentions^ certainly enabled the people to take the 
first step tòwards their ^mancipation. It has been 
said^ that the leaders among the patriots of Buenos 
Ayres, feared Ms popularity^ which was stili great^ 
and was apprehensive of bis tbwarting ali their plans. 
That these leaders cherished at this tune^ the idea of 
a total separation from Spain^ I entertain no doubt; 
altbough it was thought necessary to conceal it for the 
présente There is said to have been in the junta a 
difference of opinion^ as to the sanguinary measures 
just related; for this body was scarcely organize^^ 
when it was divided into two parties, that of Moreno^ 
the secretary, a lawyer of talents; and of Saavedra^ the 
president of the junta. As in ali other party dis- 
putes, and they are inseparable from ali free govern- 
ments^ there were no doubt^ faults on both sides. 

The die was now cast; there was no course left to 
the leaders of the revolution^ bQt to advance; they 
were placed between victory and death;. they had 
boldly asserted^ that the dependence of the Indies^ 

' ** Liniera has been spoken of in terms of disgusting abuse in 
the wrìtings of the Buenos Ayrean patriots; even Funes seems to 
bé afraid of doing him justice. That those who advised the 
sanguinary measore, should attempt to blacken his repntation, is 
not surprìsing; but I am not sufficiently acquainted with the pri- 
vate history of that perìod> to say who the persons were. 
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bad temporarily ceated with the captivi^ of the king; 
that no separata or distìnct jorisdiction or govemment 
of the monarchy, bad a rigbt to assume aotbority 
over anotber; bot tbat eacb distinct i^nd separate 
govemment had a rigbt in tbis state of tbii^, to take 
care of itself. Tbis doctrine wa% undoobtedly> aa 
just as it was flattering to the wishes of the people^ 
but it was also the cause of mach dissention between 
the subordinate jorbdictions and the «pitaL Eacb 
district conceiving itself entitled to set op a govem-' 
ment^ not only independent ot the viceroiyaltjr^ bui 
even of the province to which it was attaclied; the 
same reasoning would bave justìAed any individuai in 
taking care of bimself, and acting according to ttie 
dictates of bis own mind» It was^ in fact^ not easy 
to draw tbe line; but the most rational seemg to ba 
tbis: eacb viceroyalty and captain-generalship consti- 
tuted a govemment independent of tbe others^ as well 
as of the provinces and kingdoms of Spain^ but united 
in tbe person of the king^ aa tbeir common head. Oli 
tbe cessation of tbe kingjly power, there was not ai» 
nniversal dissolution of ali govemment^ fior this would 
be anarchy, but only a separation of tbe different feii« 
datories; and aa to the domestic or internai govera- 
ments^ the change should be effected by the majority 
of the peoplcy and not at the wiU of every petty dis- 
trict The situation of the United States, when Bri- 
tish colonies, was precisely similar, with tbis differ- 
ence, that at Buenos Ayres, from the necessity of the 
case^ the revolution commenced in the capital, and no 
convention could be called, until the capital had by 
fDrce expelled the Spanifib authorities from tbe otlier 
districts. As soon^ however; as circiimstances would 
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pennit^ a convention ought to bave been called^ and 
tke revolution sanctioned by the majority of the peo^ 
pie. It would^ therefore, bave become the daty of the 
other districts^ to aubmit in the same manner that the 
different coontìes of Maryland would bave been re- 
quired to submit^ during the revolationary war. 

A few months after the revolution at Baenos Ayres> 
Pneyiredon arrived front Rio Janeiro^^ and was im* 
mediately appointed governar of Cordova» while 
Belgrano marched against Yelasco^ the Spanisk 
governor of Paraguay» who stili maintained the 
Spanish authòrity. Tedras, with the regolar troops 
and militia, "worsted Belgrano» in two successive 
engagements» probably baving a grèat superiorty c^ 
force. The general» however» opened a communi* 
catìon witb some of the principal iuhabitants» in con* 
4Mqttence of whicfa» ibey put down the Spanish au^ 
thorities» sendlng Yelasco a prisoner to Buenos Ayres» 
and establisbing a junta» hot without acknowledging 
that of the capital.f Witb these steps Belgrano was 
saUsfied» and witbdrew bis forces. While Buenos 
Ayres was thus engaged in sending agents to the dif- 
ferent towns and districts of the vic»royalty»for the pur- 
pose of enliating them in the general cause» a conftden* 
tial persim was despatcbed to the neigbboring gavern- 
ment» (Chili) witb the view te excite revolutionary 
movenents in that quarter» for the same reasons that» 

* Hia frieiijds state, that he was instrumental in ioduciiig lerd 
Strangford to pursue the course he did in favor ^of the revolu- 
tionists. 

t In 1811, atreatj was entered intobetween Buenos Ajres and 
Paraguay, but sbortly after that period» ali csmnuiniGatum oeased, 
for what cause, I know not 
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darìng our revolntìonary war^ an attempt was ma^e 
to produce a revolt in Ganada; I have already no- 
ficed the events of the revolution in Pera. The cor- 
porations of the différent cities, in the name of the 
people^ acknowledged the junta of Bnenos Ayres^ and 
in the course of year 1810^ the whole viceroyalty, ex- 
cepting the the tovirn of Monte Video^ and the intea- 
dency of Paraguay, one in the possession of the 
Spaniards^theother purguingindependence in its own 
way, volontarily agreed to suhstitute the junta, pro- 
visionally, for the royal autfaority, wbich had ceased» 
With the exception of the town of Monte Video, the 
whole of the viceroyalty had becóme, de facto, inde- 
pendent of Spain, but professing an intention to w* 
turn to their allegiance to Ferdinand, on bis restora- 
tion to the throne, wbich few of the leaders expected, 
and certainly none desired. The viceroy of Lima 
strained every nerve, to arrest the progress of tbis re- 
volution; ali the reinforcements that could possibly be 
spared, were sent to Goynecbe; who, partly through 
treachery, as well as by superiorty of numbers, defeat- 
ed Balcarce at Huaqui. The incidents of the war 
which ensued between the capital, and the Spaniards 
of Monte Video, have been already detailed. 

The junta of the capital now recommended the es- 
tablishment of subordinate juntas in aU the principal 
provinces, in addition to the other locai authorities. 
Gonsequent upon these events, there was a change 
of ali the différent civil officers, iheir places being 
fiUed by adherents to the cause. It is highly proba- 
ble, that in this distribution of the loaves and fishes, 
the citizens of the capital received much more than 
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carne to tbeir sbare. The prospect of obtaimng ftn 
office^ tijvdgeshipy or what noty bas made many a pa<» 
triot^ apd disappomtmeats as readily aamade: bere is at 
once a fraitful caase af dissaffectioDé Tbat Buenos 
Ayres did not abase tbe advantages she possessed^ ìs 
scarcely to believed^ becaase it would not be buman 
natnre. One of tbe strongest inducenkents held out 
to the provinces to acknowledge tbe junta^ was tbe 
promise of convening a congress of deputies^ so tbat 
every part of the viceroyalty migbt sbare in the go* 
vernment; a promise wbich tbere is every reason to 
believe^ was not as faithfally complied with^ as it 
migbt bave been. There may be reasons for an^d 
againsty which I do noi feel inclined to weigh, It is 
reasonable to syppQse^ tbat those who held the reins 
of power^ woold endeavoir to monopolise ali authori- 
ty^ for this is ^nftaral^ and this woald give rise to se- 
rjioQs evUs; it is ialso to be taken for granted^ tbat tbe 
subforctinate districts would exag^rate^ and òften com- 
plain a( fancied grievances. Jealoiisy of tbe town^ on 
tbe part of the country^ is not peculiar to Buenos 
Ayres; tbere is a striking instance of it in tbe state of 
Maryland. 

In being thus prolix^ in tracing the ftrst steps of tbe 
revolution, a prolixity seemingly more suited to a bis-* 
torical narrative^ than to a work like tbe presenta it 
was my intention^ to enable tbe reader to form a more 
satisfactory opinion of tbe subsequent transactÌQUs^ 
over which I intend rapidly to pass. It will^ at 
tbe same time, enable him to form a distinct idea 
of the principles, on which the revolution was com« 
vou li. 3S 
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tnenced aod carried oo.^ Fromkjthls perioda the de- 
mocracy of Buenos Ayres (as it bau beea irtyled hj 
the editor of the Qaarterly Keview) didplaybd a de- 
gree of vigor and spirita not onwortby of àncieiil 
Rome; and the bistory of their dissentiòtas, their ri- 
Talries, and ambition^ as ìs justly observed by Fatteii> 
may be read in Livy^ in Plotarcb^ and in the histor^f 
of ali republics; for under similar circamstances, iheAi 
are pretty moch the same.f The viceroyalty^ or pro- 
vince was cut adrifl froin its aucietat ntoorings; éomè- 
times tbe helm wat entrusted to tbe banda of thè 
veteran and experieuced mariner; àt òther tifnesit wKft 
seised by the an^bitloue aspirante and anon the nms^, 
mischievoos demagc^ue iiifnsed suìspicion^ alàrm^ «Mr 
madness into thè minds of the crew. <<Happy tbè 
junctute when popolar phrensy prevaiting» there shaU 
be fonnd at the helm, an upright and wise man^ with 
flexibility ùr firmness, aecòrding to the exigèncy of 
the moment, and who disregarding the false fears of 
the crew, has no view in running out to sea, or steer- 
ing into port, but to save the vessel èntrosteiA to hiii 
care; isnch a man may not bave monnmefitd^ marble 
or brass^erected to bis memory, but he will live in the 
hearts of those, whom bis firmness and virtues bave 
saved/^ 
It has been stated, that it was made the dnty of the 



v^r^It would require another volarne, to complete what I have to 
0LJ Olì South America. I have 1)een compelled to leave a greait 
part of my materials unemployed* It is possible that I maj pre- 
pare them for some perìodical work. 

t It Ì8 worthy of remark, that the colon^es of despotic govem- 
ments, almost alwajs grow-op repnblicsJ, Tbe causes are not 
difficult to be explained. 
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junta at the time ot^is erecfion^ to cali a general coq- 
gress from the dìfferent provinces^ for the purpose of 
establishing the goveinment oq a proper basis. This 
wastbe only courae^ by wbich the viceroyalty could be 
effectually prevented^ from splittiog into distinct sec- 
tìous^ with jarrìng interests. To restore a chaos lik^ 
this to order, it might beea foreseen^ WQuld have beeii 
a very dificolt undertaking; at the same time, that 
the country might in the meanwhile, become an ^asy 
conquest. The junta despàtched circolar letters to 
the corporatious, requesting them to «end their depn- 
Hts to Buenos Ayres. The form of elections, or the 
mimber of deputies, was not prescrìbed. . The corpo- 
tations of tbose cities which were most tranqnil, Men- 
doza, Cordova, Tucuman, and in some of the pro- 
Yinces of Pero, proceeded to the election of their 
deputies. In general, not more than one person was 
sent for each city. On their arrivai at Buenos Ayres, 
their organization was delayed to their great disgusl^ 
this was in consequence of the difference between the 
Moreno and Saavedra factions. The former^ who 
had the ascendency in the junta, from bis soperior ta- 
lents' for business, opposed the incorporation with 
this body; he contended that the intention had been 
io form a deliberative body, that the viceroyalty would 
be bttt imperfectly represented by the small number 
of depnties, who were then assembled, and that their 
incorporation ^vith the junta would render it too nu- 
merous to act as an executive, which was the object 
of its institntìon. 

There was from the beginning, apparently no sc^- 
tled pian, but their measures were taken pretty nmh 
atrandom* from the deficiency of experiencie in ib/ò 
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science of govéramenU The Saavedra party havìng 

the more popular side of the qaestion^ whetber the 

most ratìboal^ I shall not say, succeeded in obtaining 

the incorporation, in thè beginning of 1811^ of the 

deputie's wlth the jnnta. Tbus incorporated^ their 

nnmber amdunted to flfteén^ Saavedra siili centina- 

ing president It now assnmed the title of Jitnta 

Suprema^ and by an ordinance of the tenth of il^eb- 

ruary^ proceedéd to establish something like a general 

pian for the govemment of the vireroyalty. Thìs do- 

cnment is headed by some general remarks^ which 

evince that the spfarit of liberty had already made 

considerable progress^ while at the sane time their 

proceedings were marked by extreme cantion and ti- 

midity. "The same reasons^'^ say they; "which re- 

qaired the establishment of a collective aothority^ in- 

stead of the single one of the viceroy, also dictates 

the introduction of a new form in the subordinate 

governments. The well grounded apprehension of 

endangering these first steps^ which were to decide 

our fatey in the narrow path we had to tread^ when 

this junta did not possess the entire confidence of the 

provinces^ oonstralned it to refrain from making any 

alterations in the former system^ by placing the go- 

vernm^t ^t once in hands, wbose fidelity was beyond 

suspicion. Moreover, the jnnta has always been con- 

vinced; thàt the best fruits of this revolution ought to 

consist in enabling the people to tasto the benefits of 

a popular government. It is for this reason^ that^ al- 

though trustiug to the influence of general caoses^ it 

was^ nolwithstanding^ enjoined in the private instruc-. 

tions to the military commissione that the establish- 

ment of juntns should be every where promoted. 
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!rhey thought tbat .anless this coorse were pnrsued^ 
the people woiild stili continue to be wretcbed; in fact^ 
tberauthority wbich is not restrained by the watcbfQl- 
néssjof other autborities^ seldom fails to corrupt the 
best intentions. The magistrate whp has been guiUy 
of usurpation^ is obliged to render himself absòliite, 
in prder to fhsore impunity. From the violation pf the 
laws tò despotism^ ibere is but a single step; and 
thenceforfli the snbject slaves bave neitber country 
nor zeal for the public good^ while the state^ dispirit- 
ed^ offers an easy prey to every enemy. But the con- 
trary must necessarily bappen^ when the govem- 
ment is deposited in many hands. From the con- 
tinuai flux and reflox of authority^ habits will be 
formed by the. peopk^ wbich will temper the harsh- 
. ness incident to power, and the humiliation of ohe- 
dience. Snch a govemment will bring forward able 
magistrates. yet servants of the laws; free citiztos 
who yet know that there is no liberty for bim who does 
not obey the laws; such a government will foster ali 
the civic and politicai virtues, the love of glory and of 
country, and, in a word, it will form men who will|sacri* 
fice their interests and selfisb feelings to the good of the 
state. In order that this great , work may be accom- 
plished, it is important tbat these juntas should be 
chosen by the people, so that tbose who may be 
elected, sball bave the popolar opinion in their favor, 
and merit alone may elevate io office, and the pos- 
session of the necessary talents to qualify for com- 
mand, shall be their fairest title/' 

I make the foregoing extract, to sbew how much 
more easy it is to reason wisely on the subject of go- 
vemment^. thanit is to act wisely. These observa- 
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tioiis 80 fall of good sente, might poseibly be follòwed 
op by very silly measarei. The sentimenUi are alee 
somewhat siagolar, wheii U is recollected, tbat it wa« 
Bot ontil after this time, tbat the intentton was opealjr 
«lanifested, of separatiiig from Spain. The ayoweii 
object at presenta waa merely to prepare the peoplefor 
aelf-govemnent, in case the necessit/ sbould btt 
thrown upon them* It shoold be remembered, that 
the progress of onr revolation was in the same maniKir 
fortaitons, during its first stages, and it was not uotil 
sixteen years after the commencement of the contesta 
that we sat down to boild up our oational fabric, ia 
pnrsuance of a regular and systematic pian. The 
JUNTA SUPREMA, after this preambie, proeeeds in a 
constitution consisting of twenty-fopr articles, and 
iniproving a little on the meagre set of rules adopted 
by the junta, to establish the provincial and subordi- 
nate jontas; the first, fbr the capitals or chief towns, 
ihe others, for smaller conimunities«r It provides for 
the mode of election by electoral colleges, and lìniits 
the power of the juntas; which are iii fact, little more 
than committees of safety, as tbey are fòrbidden to in^ 
terferein the administration ofj astice, or in any man- 
ner with the functions of the clvil magistrates> or cm^ 
porations already established; none of whom, or any 
clergymen, were to be members of the juntas, or te 
take part in them. They ì^ere, moreover, to be cóm^ 
posed of citizeos in no way connected with any brandi 
of the goveroment. It is also proirided, that tbose 
cities or provinces, which bave deputies iu the junta 
supREit^A, shall, notwithstandìng, bave tfaeir provincial 
junias, This regulation was declared to be only pra- 
visionai or temporary, until a general congress conld 
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ile tòsémMedt iroiii whidi it appeàrs^ that the janU 
edMidersd itself as assuihiiig the sapreme aafthority 
énìf ttóm the necessity of the case; it coiild not he re< 
^aMed as à cenTe&tioii^ ita membets not being elected 
by the people^ but nerely depnted by the severàl ca* 
Utdos or colrpomtiolis^ 

It is noi to he snppoged^ thirt V^^^t ^^™nA^ uid fac- 
tìoti, were uow loUed adeep$ on the cootrary^ their 
ieì^ttesis «eemed lo iacrease at every step towards 
tibeHy. The iiecretaiy^ Moreno^ was left out in the 
new torgani^ation^ bat was dlsputed m a public agent 
to England; he etnbarlLed on his misgion^ and died on 
liis passagè. HÌ9 party was^ however^ not extinct$ 
Qóthing was lefi nndone to bring the party in powet^ 
into éisrepnie^ aàd chiefly by aecosations of PortU'^ 
gnese inflnence. Towards the Portagnese^ there ex- 
iste a heréditary dislike, over and above thè fears en* 
tértaìned of their ambitious designs and formidable 
ileighborhood. The impracticability of beiraying the 
country^ is a presnmption that no such de^gn conld 
exist in the minds of those in power; bat the acca- 
sation was snfficient to influence the mind of those ' 
who weré enlisted on the side of the opposition^ 
wben mingled with other and well gronnded caoses of 
complaint; that a government constituted like tlùs, 
shonld he withont faults^ woold he a phenomeuon. 
A club had been formed at Buenos Ayres^ somewhat 
on the principles of the jacobin clulis at Paris^ and 
which aspired in like manner to control the opera* 
tions of government Saavedra now resolved to bave 
leconrse to the same military force with which he had 
dqposed the viceroy, for the purpose of putting down 
those of Ms fellow-eitizens who were endeavoring to 
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have him removed. On thè 6th of Aprila 1811^ three 
civic regiments devoted to his.intereats^ were drawn 
up in the public sqaare, and a petttion . was presented 
to the corporation^ by aeyeral hnndred of the country 
people^ demanding the banishmeti of the obnoxioas 
members of the junta. Awed by^the military^ the re- 
qnest was complied with; the clab was broken up, a 
number of citizens throwà into prison^ and others ha- 
nished.^ Here was the coYnmencefeient of their ba- 
nishments and proscriptions^ which afterwards. almost 
invariably marked violent changesin the administra- 
tion of the government; but which^ considering the 
fury of the passiona in these intestine feuds^ was as 
mild as could he expected. These proceedings^ how- 
ever^ disgusted the more sober and rational^ and even 
these wbo were dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
clnb^ were stili more displeased with that of Saave- 
dra. Of the merits of the affair^ 1 cannot pretend to 
judge; certain it is^ that the occurrence was follo wed 
by violent and dangeroos dissentions throughout the 
repoblic^ and especially among the military leaders 
in Peru^ who partook in the disputes which distract- 
ed the capitaLf AH those jealousies^ rivalries^ and 
ambitious pretensìons^ were to he expected in a state 

* These proscrìptions extended no further. The banished were 
sometime afterwards permitted to return. One cause of the insta- 
bility of the government, was the continuai plottìng of their frìends, 
to place the govemment in different hands, so that the banished per- 
sons might return. Asfar as I can ascertain, none of the parties 
that have sprung up at Buenos •Ayres, is entirely innoeent oftìie 
charge of banishing their politicai enemies. 

tltis said that party spirit had acquired such virulence, that 
those in power were rejoiced at the defeat of Balcarceat HuX<lui, 
and onl j saw in it the destraction of formidable rìvals. 
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of society^ where the settled order had broken up^ and 
tìme had not been allowed for every one to ftod bis 
proper place. Its elements contended with each 
other^ like those of nature in a state of chaos; 

Frìgida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis» 
Mollia cum duris, sine pendere habentia pondus. 

I bave seen something like it in our new territories^ 
where a great namber of persons are suddenly thrown 
together from different quarters of the union* The 
first years are past in this kind of struggle or fermen- 
tation^ absolutely necessary to enabler each one to find 
bis proper station in society. The remark that every 
captain or major at Buenos Ayres^ aspired to b^ com^ 
mander-in-chief^ or supreme director^ only proves that 
the settled order of society had been broken op by a 
politicai convulsione but in the course of time^ order 
woold he brought out^of confusione by the tendency 
of every thing to an equilibrium^ in the moral as well 
as in the naturai world.^ 

After the.change in the members of the junta^ effect- 
ed in the violent manner just mentiòned^ and the ba« 

^i bave spoken of the deraocratifc character of the population of 
Buenos Ajres, the following extract from Azara» on the subject of 
the equalitj prevailing among them, is intendied bj him for the re- 
verse of flattery. «t^^l^e^ Sp^ni^s of ali these countries, (Spanish 
Americans) think wemsetyes aìmVénim Indiando negroes, and péo- 
ple of color, but among themselves thefe reigtis the most perfect 
equalUy witkoiit diètinctian ofnobles aiidplebians. Neither fieft» 
substitutioDs» or majorasgo» are known amoog thera. The only 
distinction which exists is purely personal, and only arìses front 
the exercise of public' fiinctions, the'possession of riches, or the re* 
putation of taTentsand probity."—- Azara, voi. S, p. £77. 
VCL. II. . 33 
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nishment of Larre&y Petio^ Fosadas,^ and others^ 
there prevailed for some time a deceitfal traDqaillity. 
The friends of those who hàd been banbhed, only 
waited a proper opportunità to declare themselves. 
The junta on the S4th of Augusta published a long 
and well written manifesto^ professing to give a full 
vievir of tbeir situatiou^ and reiterating ali those popo- 
lar sentiments already noticed^ and others of a shnilar 
cast. The views of the court of Brazil are exposed, 
and the eventoal right of the princess Carlotta^ spo- 
keo of in terms of indignation« The paper makes a 
dbplay of tbeir strength and means^ and breathes 
the langnage of deflance. There was at Ibis time^ a 
formidable expedition said to be fitting out from Spain, 
and wbile apprehcnsions were entertained^ it served to 
suspend tbeir internai feuds; similar apprehensions 
were productive of the same effects^ when South 
America was threatened with the expedition of Mo- 
rìUo. Two of the members^ Saavedra and Molina^ 
were depoted to the different cities of Peru^ in order 
to confer with tbeir cabildos on the best means of prò- 
vidiog for the common defence^ and of terminating the 
prevailing discords. The enemies of Saavedri^ took 
advantage of his absence to get rid of bim; he was not 
only excloded from the government^ but was compell- 
ed to undergo severa! years of banishmentf 

^Larrea and Posadas were aftertvtirds emplojed in the go- 
▼ernment 

1 1 visited him frequently while at Buenos Ayres. He was said 
to be in narrow circumstances» and lived a good deal retired.. His 
politicai conduci was then undergoing an- investigation, for the 
purpose of restoring him, if possible, to public confidence. He has 
since been declared dttdadan» bene merito, and is once more ia 
emplojment» 
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On the S3d of September^ a meeting was convened 
ìq the same disorderly manner^ in which otbers had 
been called^ for the parpose of new modelling the go- 
verament. By the enemies of the junta^ it was insist- 
ed^ that a body composed of so many persons sepa- 
rated into parties^ and dividing the community into as 
many factions as there were private interests in the 
junta, was notsuitedtothe prompt and energetic mea- 
snres^ which the then criticai state of their affairs re- 
quired. It was therefore resolved, to establish a 
triple executive^ The persons selected for this por- 
pose were Sarratea^ Ghicklana^ and Passo^ with Ri- 
yadavia and Perez, as secretaries. A kind of consti- 
tutioo was published in November^ calledthe estatu^ 
to, or statate; the originai of those afterwards adopted. 
It is the first, which recognises specifieally, any of the 
rights of the citizen, and is also important as being the 
first to declare the liberty of the press, but which 
' amonnted to little more than abolishing the previous 
license. The sphere of gcfneral knowledge, was, not- 
withstanding, already mach enlarged— 'the protection 
of the press was of course a popular measure. A jnnta 
to whose special care the liberty of the press was in- 
trosted^ was to he annually appointed; a poor security 
when ùnsapported by the force of public opinion, for, 
in ali probability, this juata itself would in a little 
time, become a mere ìnstrument of the government. 
What after ali are forms of government, or politicai 
institations, nnless snpported by the edncation, habits, 
and virtnes of a people? Without these the most 
perfect forms that were ever conceived wilU he inef- 
ficient; anarchy and despotism wiU merely change 
hanisy ani hold an alternate sway. 
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Io order io goard against the eviU to be appre* 
heoded from the permaQeocy qf the triple executive^ or 
trìumvirate, it waa provided that one of the number 
sbould vacate his «eat every six months, and his sue- 
cessor to be elected by a meetiog of the deputies from 
the municipalities of each province. The jukta su* 
PBEHA figured on the stage no more; its membeira 
were scattered amongthe restof the citizens— perhaps 
as so mahy firebrands to ligbt up new discorda. The 
triumvirate aonounced in the new eatatuto^ the ioten- 
tipn to cali a representation of the people, for the pur- 
pose of formiog a deliberative body, from the want of 
which, the priocipal patt of tbe evils they had suffer* 
ed had taken their origin, They published the re- 
glamento of tbe 19th of February, 1812, establishing 
the provisionai assembly qf the United Pravinces of 
Rio ie la Plata,^ The reglamento consisted t>f twea^ 
ty articlesy and provided that the provisionai assembly 
sbould be composed of the members of the corporatbn, 
or cabildo of the capital, of the deputies or persons^ 
empowered (apoderados) by the diffi^rent cities of 
the United Provinces, and oqe hundred citizens to be 
elected in the manner therein described. The cabildo 
of the capital, ivas to preside in this singularly com- 
poaed deliberative ^)ody. The citizens were to be cho^ 
sen from those of th^ capital, or such of the citizens of 
the proviqces who might happen to he there> eveu for 
transitory purposes. The mode of election is in some 
respects whimsical, and little conforinable to the prao- 
tice of natipns accustomed to elections. The wbole 

"^ This is the irsi eccasio» in ivhich I meet with the designatiou 
pf united provincest 
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may be regarded as cme of ibe rudest essays at irepr e- 
sentative government; some of ìts featares w^rc bor- 
ro wed from ancient Spaiiisb ìnstitutions. It may be 
asked^ why not adopt at once tbe system triedand ex- 
perienced in the United States? The reason why can- 
not be well understood by those wbo have seen it only 
in operation in this country, and have bad no oppor* 
tunities of observing the difflcalty of introdncìng it 
into a country, whose habits and laws are entirely 
different. If we. shoold make a present of our consti- 
tution to the Sonth Americans, it wouid be necessary 
to send along with them, a safBcient number of our 
ceuntrymen, to put them into operation, and to teach 
their use. No— they may adopt and] ingraft many of 
its best fttatures, they may establisb free governa 
menta, but not such as onrs; although by degrees tbey 
may be able tó introduce the leading features of our 
system. This must be the work of time, 

One proyision in the fourth article, is worthy of no^ 
tice, as it exhibits the first endeavors to guard against 
military influence on the deliberations of the assem- 
bly. It appears also by this, that the regular sol- 
diery of the republic, was becoming more distinct from 
the rest of society than at first. The words are, ^^in 
order to avoid the dangerous effects of the improper 
influence of the executive, {del gobierno) in tbe délib'e- 
rationa of the assembly, and consnlting the practice of 
ali fkree people in the civilized word, it is declared 
that the officerà of the army, and those employed in 
the diflèrent branches of the public administration, or 
immediately dependent on the executive, are forbid- 
dmi ftrom interfering in any manner with the assem- 
bly.^ This body, when copyened, was to tako ait 
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oath to SQpport the liberty and property of the United 
Frovinces^ and to notify the executive of their being 
ready to receive Communications; and was also to send 
a statement of the particnlar business, which may^ 
bave occasioned their convocation. Their first act whea 
convened, was to go into the election of the triumviri 
who was to fili Che place of him whose term should 
have expired. It was also provided, that the right 
of convening the assembly should be in the execu- 
tive or triumvirato alone, and this to be done at least 
once every six months. The assembly not to be a 
permanent body, and not to act on any other matters, 
tban those for which they were convened, nor to re* 
main in session longer than eight days, but to be soon< 
er prorogued at the pleasure of the executive. In 
some cases, the executive might assist at their deli- 
berations, provided they were not of a nature to in- 
terfere wiih the freedom of debate. 1 bave given a 
few of the leading features of this singular constitu- 
tion, originating in great anxiety to restrain the en« 
croachment of power on the liberties pf the people, 
but unable to fall upon .the best method of accom* 
plishing this desirable object. At the end of the 
six months, the assembly was considered as en- 
tirely dissolved, and a new election had to be 
gone into. 

I bave said nothing of the incidents of the war in 
Perù, and with the Spaniards at Monte Video, both of 
which had their iiifluence on the loèal feuds of Buenos 
Ayre^. The defeats in Perù, and the bad success of 
the war in the Banda Orientai, must bave contributed 
not a little to the instability of the governments hitfaer- 
te established, as well as fomented party spirit The 
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calìÌDg in of ttie Fortaguese by Elio^ the Spanish ga- 
vernor^ at ì&f onte Yideo^ oh flndkig bimself closely 
pressed by Rondeaa and Artigas, had also its effect 
on the coancils of Buenos Ayres. The assembly^ at 
its first meeting in Aprila 1813^ elected Pueyrredon as 
one of the members of the triumvirate; bis conduct in 
Fera bavìng rendered bim at tbis time extremely po- 
pular. Tbis body^ bowever^ did not stop bere^ but 
proceeded to declare itself rightfally invested with 
supreme antbority. A struggle of course ensued^ and 
ought to bave been foreseen; the popolar opinion was 
on the side of the executive^ which proceeded at once 
to dissolve the assembly; it was accordingly done 
withont resistance. During the administration of 
Fueyrredon, the siege of Monte Video was renewed^ 
and tbrough the mediation of lord Strangford^ an ar- 
mistice was concluded^ in the montb of June^ between 
the Fortnguese and Buenos Ayres^ by which the for- 
mer withdrew their army from Banda Orientai^ and a 
reciprocai guarantee was agreed upon^ with respect to 
each other's territories.^ Tbis is the thi'rd time we 
find the British interfering in bebalf of Buenos Ayres; 
the first when a blockade was attempted by EÌio^ af- 
terwards by mediation between ber and the junta of 
Gadiz^t and finally in the present treaty negotiated 
with Brazil tbrough their interference. 

' * The treaty was afiected bj colonel Rodemaker, deputed to 
Boenos Ajres on the part of the conrt of Brazil. Thìa is insisted 
on in the correspondence between Pueyrredon and Lecer, on the 
sécom^ invasion by the Portuguese. 

t It was acceded to by Buenos Ayres, provided it shouM be on 
the basi» of a perfect eqnality between them, that is, an acknow- 
ledgement of tìieir independence, which the Spaniards did not 
choose to do. 
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Od the sixth of OctoW> anotber assembly was con- 
vened^ which elect^ Medrano as one of the members 
of the executire, and then proceeded to poraoe tbe 
game conduct^ as had occasioiied the dissoltttion of the 
first, Tbe. same cònsequeiices were prodaced^ but 
after a more violent struggk. la the manifestoes 
issued on the occasiona the mankipality^ the people^ 
and the troops, are said tòbe disgasted with theìr con* 
duct. A revolntion foUowed closely on the heels of 
these violent dispules between the executive and the 
assembly^ but on this occasioa originating with the 
military and civic corps. On the eighth^ the rpgalars^ 
headed by tbeir officerà, marched from the barracks^ 
and declared against the triumvirate. A memorial 
was then presented by the principal inbabitants ei 
the municipality, calling for a coogress (or cabildo 
abierto) of the citizens; the military deciaring that 
from a knowledge of the unpopularity of the measurea 
pursued by the triumvirate, and the suppositioa that 
the people might be restrained from acting, by appre- 
hensions, that they would support the executive^ they 
were determined to remove ali restraints on the free- 
dom of their actions.^ A singular spectacle is thus 
exhibited in the standing army Jbeing the instrument 
of faction, iustead of the instrument of power. Ik prò- 
bably tends to prove, that tlie distinction between the 
citizen and the soldter, was not yet strongly markedf 
that they partook of each other's feellngs and passions, 
and therefore were not sufficiently under the- con- 

* Mr. Poinsett observes on this occasion» "the militarj, so often 
instrument s of faction, again lent their aid» and a new executive 
was appointed bj a cabildo abierto, or town meeting.^ 
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trol of any individuai^ to b^ dangerous to the libérties 
of the coQiitry. 

Of the merits of the quesiion in dispute^ which gave 
rise to this affair^ in part a military i:eypU^ and part a 
popular commotion^ it is difficult to speak. It ap^ 
pears that dissatisfaction prevailed both againlst the 
assembly and the executive; the election of Medrano 
is mentioned as fonè. cause^ ^and another the exciu- 
sion òf deputies^ who ought to bave been received« 
The memorial to the^municipality sets fòrth> ^^that the 
public patience had been exhausted by the wayward 
excesses of the executive^ that it was impossible to 
remain passive^ and see their country tbreatened with 
so severe a blow at the most criticai moment of its 
existence. That to look on with indifference^ and 
aot attempt to ward off ^ the blow aimed by those 
two politicai monsters^ which had spmng up in the 
midst of them^ would be criminal — ^monsters who 
have ittfused their poison into the very heart of tìie 
state^ and brought its new born liberty to the very 
verge of the grave«^^ ^ Such is the extravagant lan- 
guage used in these patoxysms of popolar phrensyt 
They àlso complain that the executive was guilty of 
a violatiott of civil liberiy^ by disregarding the ninth 
article of the estatuto. That the provision in favor of 
individuai sécùrity, contained in j^at article, was only 
intended to deceive; that the last assembly served only 
to cover or sanction the abuses, practised. by the ex- 
ecutive; which they àccused of having raised the 
standard of faction, and proscribed the most useful 
citizens. They complain of the exclusion^ without 
cause, òf the deputies to the assembly from Mendoza^ 
as well as those from Salta and Jujuy, under the pre- 
VOL. II. 34 
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text^ tbat tbey were in possesaioH of the Spanìards; 
and ftnally cornee the sweeping ebarge of a treacberons 
design to snrrender the country to the Portuguese. 
The municipality, or cabildo, isf^ tberefore^ requested 
to resumé the power tthich hai beén thtia abiieedy and 
to take meagares for the appointment of an executive^ 
in whom the people could confide^ and also to con- 
vene an aseembly in wbose banda the sovereìgn au- 
thority might be safely intrusted. 

Wbat foondation there was for ali these cbargen 
ìt Ì8 notin my power to say. The probability ie, thai 
the very nature of the govemméni itself^ so ridiculons 
in theory^ and so defective in its operation^ would ex- 
dte general disgusta and that the'party feuds nnavoid- 
ably produced^ wonld terminate in a Babylonian con- 
fnsion^ from which there was no escape^ bui tbrough 
convulsive struggles. It is^ howéver^ worthy of ad- 
miration^ that during séveral days that tbe confusion 
lasted, there was no instance of bloodshed^ riots^ or 
violence. The members of tbe executive disappear- 
ed as soon as they saw the gathering storni. Puey- 
rredon^ who was tbe least obnoxious^ conceàled him- 
self at the house of a friend^ and when the tumult had 
somèwhat subsided^ addressed a frank and manly let« 
ter to the cabildo^ requesting that be might be beard 
in vindication of bis conduct; which was refused^ and 
he>^as banished to one of the interior towns^ St. Louis^ 
in thè province of Coyo» 

The meeting took place^ and tbe administration of 
the govemment w.asj^ for the present, vested in three 
persou^^ to witr Pena, Passo, and Jonte, under the ti- 
tle of GuBiSRNo SuPERiOR, or superior governmeot; 
>iFbo were^ as soon as possible, to cali together an as- 
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flembly^ representing ibe people of the viceroyalty. 
Tbese issued tfaeir manifesto^ containing as usuai, a 
picture of the errors of the former government^ and 
abundaiit promises to do better. Tbis documènt con- 
tains some séntiments of a more liberal cast, than 
tliose produced by the like occasions, wbose burden 
usually had been strici observance of tbe laws, and 
obedience to tbe constituted autborities. ^'When a 
people/' say they, ^^lavcTCcovered tbeir liberty, the 
dominant passìon with them, is the fear of losing ìt; 
and, if in their first efibrts, any thing in reality or ap- 
pearance, seems to endanger its possession; tbey are 
immediatly disposed for a nevr convulsion, and tbis is 
as often repeated as their fears are renewed. From 
thence forward, indifference and apathy^ which con- 
stitute the character of tbe slave, are obanged into 
a sensibility, tbat often borders on fana^ticism; and as, 
nnhappily, misfortunes must freqoently atiend human 
affairs, the people in their disappointments are too 
api to apply a severe mistrust of those in power* 
Such is tbe character which a love of liberty in- 
spire's.. Happy the people wbope impressions are 
taken from no other principle! Let us leaVe to the 
timid reasoner to he asbamed of these successive con- 
vulsions; the enlightened philosopber will calculate 
the progress of the public miod in these oscillations, 
which threaten its destruction; he will see in these 
terrible conflicts of opinion, those efforts * of nature, 
which are the forerunners of liberty/' I could wtsb 
my limits would suffer me to givo more copious ex- 
tracts from tbis paper, in order to shoV the advance- 
ment already made by these people, if not in the 
prineipleip at least in thè love of liberty. What can 
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be more interesting^ especially to an American, than 
the stragglea of a people ihas situated, desirons to be 
free! The arrogant and saspicìoas mind may affect to 
treat these efforts with contempt, becaase they fall far 
below those notions himaelf may pogsess, or has ac- 
qaired from the aoeiiental circumstance ofhavingbeen 
bom in an atmospherB offreedam; had the same man 
bnt lived under a despotism, bis slavish soni would 
bave been equally well adapted to the situation. 

In the meanwhile summónses had been issued for 
the pnrpose of convening the new assembly, intended 
to form a more immediate and fair representation of 
the whole people of the viceroyalty. They were 
cbosen in the different cities, by means of electoral 
college§, and thia assembly was, therefore, snpposed to 
be penonaUji reeognized bg every inhaMtant. It was 
convened on the SOth of January, 1618, having been 
expected with great impatience by the people, who, 
wearied oat by former disappointments, bad flattered 
themselves with great bopes .from a body, which ap- 
proached nearer.to tbeir wisbes, than any that bad 
hitherto been formed. Their installation was cele- 
brated by public rejoicings every where through the 
country. Its sessions were opened by an address 
from the triple executive, acknowledging the supreme 
power of the ^tate to be vested in this body, whicli 
they style the Sovereign Constituent Assembly. 
Tbeyfurtber proceedéd to declare tbeir exemption 
from arrest, and to secure their importance and res- 
pectability, by a variety of other provisions. The 
assembly then proceedéd to the electìon of a new tri- 
umvirale; the choìce fell upon the same persons, with 
the exception of Passo, who was replaced by Perez. 
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Ah oath was then admìnhitered to them^ nearly in the 
form of tfaat prescribed for the supreme director in 
the present provìsional constitation. Not a word is 
said of Ferdinand; and from tbe language and spirit 
of tfaese proceedings^ it is evident they now thought 
of little else than entire independence. Tbe execu- 
tive power was no longer to be càWedpromsionaly but 
supretne. Carlos Alvear was chosen president of the 
assembly. This body^ which was invested with pow- 
ers greatly more extensive tban any which had hereto- 
fore assembled^ procèeded to do many important acts 
of absolute soyereignty. National arms and a flag 
were adopted; and at this perioda baving been success- 
fui in Peru^ they coined money with the arms of tbe 
fitate^ instead of those of Ferdinand; they ordered a 
general census to be taken^ made a new organization 
of the military forces^ passed regulations for tbe go- 
vemment of the army and navy^ issued a general *in- 
dulta for offences committed^ with certain exceptions^ 
they decreed the children of slaves bom in future to be 
free^ and the slaves that might be brought luto the 
country, to be immediately emancipated; they contriv- 
ed a pian of manunùttingotbers, bypurchase from tbeir 
masters, on part credit. These were formed into ba- 
talions, and were to serve the country a certain num- 
ber of years, as a compensation for their freedom, to 
be officered by white men, and fed and clothed by 
the state, and to receive half a dollar per week. 

These are amongst the most important acts since 
the revolution. It is proper to remark, that in the 
midst of ali these changes, the minor and subordi- 
nate branches of the government, had gone on with 
little interruptioUf These politicai tempests, had 
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merely ruffled ihe surface. In the mamfestoes ig>- 
8ued from time to time by the former administrationg^ 
there tte accoants of minate reforms^ nomerous in* 
deed, but when there was ao mach to be done^ the ag- 
gregate of theae^ probidily did not amoant to any 
thing of importance. The provìndal nnd subordinate 
juntaa had been aboUshed^ having^been foand to clash 
with the locai aathoritiea« Tl|e ordmance of the S3d 
of Janaary^ 181S^ containiog fifty-aix articlea^ exhi^ 
bits^ probably, the greater part of the changes and al- 
terations made in the admimstration of jastice. Wa 
bave now entered npon what may be regarded as the 
second epocha of the revolation. A retroapect of the 
three preceding years^ would show that during that 
time^ very considerable adyancement had been made; 
but notwithatanding the higher tone which had been 
' assumed^ tbey stili professed themselves the subjects 
of Ferdinand^ as the time had not yet arrived wben 
they could safèly attempt a final separation. This was, 
however^ perhaps the most enthnsiastìc period of the 
revolution^ it was the period when the people had he- 
gun to awaken from their slambers^ and to feel some- 
thing like the delirium of liberty, but which they did 
not yet entirely comprehend, or know how to use. 
The number of strangers who had come among themi 
and of boofcs introduced, and the greater attention 
paid to education, were naturally productive of the 
most powerful influence. The number of their arti* 
ficial wants, was increased by the great importations of 
British goods, which at the same time stimulated their 
industry. Party [spirit, however, was by no means 
allayed» 
The feelings engendered by past transactions were 
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stili kept alive^ and the petty jealousies and disputes 
between the leading men and their paHleans^ stili 
preyailed. The discontents and jealousies- on the 
part of the other provinceS; and Buenos Ayres> were 
by no means dono away; although by the establish- 
ment of the assembly^ Buenos Ayres^ with the excep- 
tion of bein^ the capital^ or seat of government, was 
placed on the sanie footing with the other provinces. 
But I have already noticed the peculiar tendency in 
this nnion^ towards . anarcby in the mraibers^ much 
more to be dreaded^ than, to absolute. power in the 
head. The terms capitalism and provincialism^ 
brought into use about this time^ show at once the na- 
ture of the difièrence or dispute between the two fac- 
tions that were at this timo tlie most numerous and 
powerfuL The ftrst were in favor of something ap- 
proacbing nearer to a Gonsolidàted govemment than 
that <tf the United States^ bùt giving much more im- 
portance to the provincial goveniments, than that which 
they possessed under the viceroyalty^ when they wera 
little more than corporations. The opposite party 
was in favor of carrying to the utmost extreme^ the 
independent cabildo govemment^ united for objects of 
common interest, but a union too feeble to answer any 
natìontl purpose; their ideas of union were like that 
of the S.WÌSS cantonsi w more properly of the petty 
Grecian states. They both made fre^ent allusions 
io our federative system., which their wrìtings prove 
was not imderstood by either. The doctrines of the 
provincialists, was at this juncture much the most 
dangerous, inasmuch as their success in their contest 
with Spain^ must necessarily depend upon their union; 
for diyided they would certainly fall. No one is ignoi:- 
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ani of the motto adopted by us^ diiring our straggle 
for independence. Differences amongst ooraelves^ as 
to the establishment of our govemment^ and the form 
to he adopted^ were postponed mitil the terminatioii.of 
our stmggle; in other words^ until we had a country 
for which a govemment could he established. 

The various acts of the sovereign assembly^ were 
firom this tinie publiahed weekly^ in the ministerkl ga^ 
zette* From the.aubjects to which they relate^ it would 
appear that the sovereign power was in reality in Iheir 
hands^ and that the triple executive^ was thrown in the 
back ground^ The probability is^ that from the un- 
pppularity of executive power^ the vibration of popular 
opinion had gone to thè other extreme^ and that a dis- 
position prevailed to confido every thing to the assem- 
bly. To preserve the balance was an extremely diffi* 
cult task; the habìts of the people inclined them to look 
up to the executive for every thing^ as they had 
done to the viceroy^ and this branch was therefore 
found by degrees to bave engrossed ali authority« 
An intermediate body was wanted^ capable of fixing 
theattention ofthe people^ and of curbingthe arbitra- 
ry will of the executive and^ at the same time^ of form* 
ing a counterpoise to the assembly, From the habits 
and characters of the people^ a much more powerful 
counterpoise was necessary than in this country; their 
want of Information^ and habits of attending to the de- 
tails of politics^ their mixture of military and ecclesi- 
astic infiuence injthe govemment^ rendered their situa- 
tion essentially different from ours. . A single indi- 
viduai can be trained and educated much more easily 
than a nation. Their inveterate attachment toforms 
and ceremonieSf and etiqmtte^> causes our plain re- 
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publican habìts to. àppear insipid td tfaem; in fact^ I 
do not knoMT a single one of our state constitutioas^ 
tbat woold not set very awkwardly upon them. 

One of the decrees of the assembly forbade àny 
member of the executive^ from taking command of the 
fòrces vithout special permission. Two commissioners 
werCi at the same time^ appointed to visit the upper 
provinces in order to correct ab'uses. But this san 
which rose so fair was soon overcast. The arms òf 
the repnblic experienced severe reverscs in Peni; Bei- 
grano was defeated at Ayuma^ while the Spaniards 
threatened the city of Buenos Ayres from the river 
La Fiata; the consequence of a junction of the 
Spanish forces in the upper provinces^ with those at 
Monte Yideo^ would bave produced the same effect 
as the^ junction of Burgoyae and the British at New* 
York. The defecfion of Artigas also manifested it- 
self about this time. The public mind, in consequence 
of this state of things^ was greatly agitatèd; a more 
energetic executive was called for; the assembly hav- 
ing engrossed the power of the state^ were too muoh 
occupied in idle debiites. A proposai was brought 
forward to repose the executive authority in the hands 
of one person. It was warmly debated, and at length 
• carrìed; the triumvirato was abolished^ and on the 81 st 
of . Decomber^ Posadas was elected under the title of 
SUPREME DIRECTOR^ and a cooncil of seven appointed 
to assist him. Belgrano was recalled from Peru^ and 
Hondeau appointed in bis stead^ while Alvear was in- 
vested with the command of the army before Monte 
Yideo, The authority of the assembly rapidly de- 
clined^ as tbat of the executive increased. Alvear 
taking advantage of the popularity he had gained by 
vou II, 35 
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lii8 taoceM tgaÌDfit IMlonte Video^ 8oug|kt the oon- 
jnand ^ the army in Pera^ and having obtaìiied H, 
was on bis way, wheB informed that tbe offlcers and 
nen had come to thedetennmation notto reedve bini. 
On hb return to Buenos Ayres^ tliow who had been 
instrumental in bis appcnintnient^ in wder to manifest 
stili more their regurd for him, and their disapj^roba- 
tion of the conduci of the army, succeeded in eleTattng 
bim to tbe office of supreme director, Fosadas baving 
resigned. This was foUowed by general disgust 
tbrougbout tbe provinces, and ali commonication be^ 
tween tbe army of Pera and thecapilid was interrupt- 
ed. Gordoya and several of the other provinces were 
pn the point' of witbdrawing from tbe confederacy. 
The pelale bad become sensible of their error, and 
Alvear, finding that bis sbort^race of popularity was 
drawing to a dose, conceived tbe idea of maintaining 
bis authoriiy by tbe aid of tbe regular troops.* He 
witbdrew from tbe city nearly ali tbe regulars, pro- 
fessedly witb tbe intention of marcbing against Arti- 
gas. The people took advimtage of bis abseoce, and 
rose en masse; tbe cìvic troops and the citizens capa- 
tile of hearing arms, doring three days abandoned ali 
employments, and stationed themMelves on]their h^nse 
topSf in expectation of bis marcbing against them. 
But the state of things in the city, was no sooner made 
knowu to the army, than respect for Alvear instantly 
fled — colonels Afvares and Yaldenegro, openly de- 
clared against bim, on whiph be was compelled to tabe 

* He put to death a per^n of the marne of Ubeda^ an apt 
vhich excited great sensatìon. at Buenos Ajres; the merits of the 
affair I do net understand. From being the idol of the populace^ 
in the course of a few months he was called the tyrant! 
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nfuge OH board a British ship^ whence he mado bis 
escape to Rio Jaaeko. The aathorìty of thè state was 
agam throwii into the banda of the cahildo. The as- 
sembly during the administniiion of Alvear^ had sank 
inio inn^niftcance^ and fell to pieees of kself. On the 
I6th of Aprii, I8iltf the cabiMo iasued a long mani- 
yfÌfiSto> enamerating the evils òf the last administratimi^ 
pointing out the errors and defects of the former sys- 
tem^ and speaking of past occarrences with & freedom 
which would not he tòlerated by those in power^ and 
vho were nnable to bear the severe probe oj a free 
jirear. No press ever censored more freely the mis* 
condact of the pubUc men tban tfaat of Buenm Ayres, 
fatti ìt was usnally after they were tnmed ont of 
oAce. The cabildo elected Rondeau supreme direc- 
tor^ and Alvarea to sapply bis place^ prò tem* A jun*- 
TA OF (^SEBTATioir was choson to snpply the place 
of the aevereign assembly. 

The people by ibis time, had become wearied and 
disgusted with these freqneiit changes^ and ai»ionsly 
koked fer something like a settled govemment; yet 
the incidents of the revolotion thos far^ were not un- 
fiivorable to liberty. Each politicai change increased 
the desMre of Unuting the executive power^ the Con- 
stant tendency of which^ was to become absolnte. The 
checks to this pewer^ were foond on experience^ un* 
snited to the present times; tbe necessity of the occa- 
siona excused its overstepping the limits 9f delegated 
aothority^ and in a short time^ every check and bar- 
rier was berne down. Bnt it will he seen by the suc^ 
eint narrative that I bave given^ that there existed 
amopg the people^ a redeeming energy; the bonds. 
weie burst as easily a^ tbe new ropes were bn^en by 
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Bampson. Safeguards^ laws^ and declaralions of 

rights were resorted to. Their executive was deprìv- 

ed of ali power^ and their safety conflded to popular 

aasemblies^ which became mobs. Tet it cannot but 

bave bappened^ that mach politicai knowledge was 

gradually spreading among the peqile. The written 

fltatutes and charters of liberty^ were appealed to by 

the lowest among them^ which may he regarded as 

the first dawn of well secured liberty; for who under 

a despotism could think of invoking the majesty of 

the laws for protection^ against the majesty of power? 

The junta of observation^ published the ettatuto 

praoisional, which is the origin of the one append- 

ed to Mr. Bodney's report; and which recognises 

every essentìal social and politicai right; with this ex- 

ception^ that the authorities are permitted to dispense 

with the article providing for individuai securìty^ 

when the salus populi shall require it. Even this is 

only a proof of great caution in goarding against en- 

croachments on their liberties^ but at the saine time 

of inexperience. It proceeds from a conviction that 

in times of revolution, extraordinary cases must arise^ 

wbere a strict observance of the law might he ruinous 

to the state; such bave occurred in our own country, 

when our situation was much less criticai. The 

people of Buenos' Ayres were consoious of this, but 

were net aware that such cases moke themselves, and . 

ongbt to he left entìrely to the responsibility of the 

magistrate. Mr. Adams's defence of the American 

constitution, which at this time was very much read 

and studied, gave tbem ideas of checks and balances 

in government, of the representative system, of mixed 

governments, and of providing for the alteration of 
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their constìtutìon^ when a change in the state of man- 
ners may require it^ It is a freqaent complaint in 
the newspapers^ that the people will not attend the 
elections^ and the increase in the number of votes^ is 
mentioned with great exultation. 

The new government immediately took measures to 

convene a kational congressi which would fairly 

^. represent the whole body of the people; and to do away 

' eve^ idea* of capitalismi it was appointed to meet 

' -at Tucuman^ twelve hundred miles in the interior.! 

* Great expectations were fromed of this assembly^ which 

* was ponsideiéd ^by many as their last hope, for the 
fall.of/th'e»repnblic seemed to approach its crisis. Its 
IsCtna^ion was tmly deplorable. The defeat of Bon- 

** dean at Bipe-Sipe^ towàrds the dose of 1814^ was as 
calamitons^ as the battio of Gann» to Rome. Chili 
* * had fallen a victim to the dissentions of two great 
, families^ and was in the possession of the Spaniards^ 
• who were in consequence enabled to throw reinforce- 
V ments inte Pero^ and at the same timo compel Buenos 
. • Ayres to form an army at the foot of the Andes^ un- 
der the command of San Martin^ to prevent an attack 

* from that quarter. The Spaniards^ it is true^ had been 

• dislodged from Monte Yideo^ but the revolt of Arti- 
gas^ which threatened to draw after it some of the 

\ . other provinces^ was even more vexatious and distraci 

* I observe in a Buenos Ayres paper, a- long quotation lirom 

* judge MarshalPs Life of Washington; emimerating the di£Scttltìes 

* we had to contend with in the establishment of our constitution. 

« . t Two petitions signed hy upwards of two hundred citizens of 

* Buenos Ayres, were presented to the muiUcipality» praying that 
. ^ the sity mig^t be stripped of the honor of being the capital, as a 

moc^ of guiet^ing tiie discontents of the provinces.^ 
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ÌBg. Ferdiaaa^ q»w lestorad to tbe throM^ wm 
preparing a power&l expQditio% as was MippaMd ftiìr 
the parpMe ef crashkigiheiii at a uogle blaw^ at a mo^ 
ment when the suceeaa ef bia amiefli in Pan attd Chili^ 
and the internai dissttatioiifl cemptelely aeconded hur 
vie web It 18 in «imea like these^ that natioBa tam their 
eyea upon thetr aUest laen^ and far a wlule lagr auda 
theif pettyjealoHsieaanddiatraatfl. ThereaignatiiMfeaf^ 
AlTares had beenfoUewed by the dectiondc !Atìdkrce> } 
who 8oon resigaed alm. The general govemnientpoa-*:* 
aeaaed neither power^ strength^ nor inÉaence. TbebeHt 
of their unloa had been onbacUed^ / ^^ / / , *^* • 

<'WhiIe bloody treason fioorished oyer {hem.'' T * • ^ * 

In the laagnage of the manifesta of Paeynredoo)^ • 
*^^anarchy had lighted np an universal conflagratioa.^' * • ' 
The NATIONAL CONORE88 at Ust. assemblod* towards • * 
the dose of 181S. Paeyrredon> who had been called ^# 
from Ids cetirement^ waa aoon after elected by an • •* 
nnanimona vote^ aupRsxa imrbg1?or;. caertatnly no %* 
oneqniTocal teatimo^y in bis favor* ' He immadiately S^ * 
visited the armies of San Martin and Belgrano^ and * 
on hi8 return to Tucaman^ propoeed the declaratiim ! 
of ìndependence^ whicfa was ftnally paased on the 9th • « 
of Jaly^ 1816. The inddents of the revolution since • 
that perioda are famiUar to the generallty of readers; / 
I sliall^ therefore^ parane tfaem no fartber^ than to ob- # * ^ 
serve^ tìiat it was in a short tìme proved by experi- ^ 
ence^ that the distance from the city of Buenos Ayres, ^ • 
occasioned great obstacles in the management of af- « 
fairs; it was^ therefore^ determined to^remove the con*- l 
gress tp that place. v > / 
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mSCELLANXOUS OBSEEVJLTIONS OH THE POXI0E« STATfr OF SOCI- 
ETY, AND MANNBES. 



T 

JL WA8 mùdb gratiied with a yÌMÌi io the cabildo, 
w town hooae^ in. company witb Mr. Frias» the aeore» 
tary of the municipality. I was struck with the nam- 
ber of offlces^ the appeannce of clerks^ paper s> and 
the oron^d of peopla attendìng on business. Ali the 
details of the police ave bere attended to^ and justice 
adiiÌBÌ8tered. I bare seen nothing like it^ except the* 
City Hall of New-Tork. The chamber of appeals 
was not in session; Mr. Frias ptomised to give me 
notice when this should he the case> in order that an 
opportunity might he afforded me^ of forming some 
idea of their courts of justtce. He showed me the 
appartment appropriated tothe sessions of the cabil- 
do^ or city cooncil, which is handsomely fitted up^ an4 
wnamented with two splendid trophies> in gilt frames, 
each about foar feet by three; one of them was j^e- 
sented by the city of Oruro, in Pem, to the city of 
Buenos Ayres, in testimony of the gallant repulse of 
the British. It represented the arms of Spain em« 
bossed in gold, and several emblemaiìc figures. The 
other was a singular piece of workmanship in gold 
and Silver, presented by the ladies of Tucuman and 
Salta, to general Belgrano, to show their gratilude for 
the two important victories achieved by him at those 
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places. It was overloaded with emblematic figures^ 
wifh inscrìptions and devises; a Silver river was re- 
presented winding through a field of gold^ and to- 
wards ita head a variety of figares^ emblematic of the 
province^ of Peru.^ I had not time to examine mi- 
nutely a piece of workmanship^ which required as 
puch stady^ as the shield^of AchìUes. Belgrano had 
presented it to the city. 

I shall take this opportunity to say something of 
themanicipal regulations. The Spanish asages are 
stili retained with bat few alterations; for in the mi- 
nor departments of the govemment^ things pursue 
pretty mach the old train^ notwithstanding the revolu- 
tion; with this difference^ that a desire has univer- 
sally manifested itself^ to establish by fixed rales^ 
what was before a matter of routine; and in doing 
this^ some changes wonld of coarse he made.f The 
dttties of the cabildo^ and the various offices of the 
police^ bave been reduced to writing^ and printed in 
a pamphlet It is divided into nineteen chapters^ each 
containing a nuniber of articles. The cabildo is com- 
posed of thirteen persons^ annnally elected^ accord- 
ing to the mode pointed out in the provisionai statute. 
The govemor intendant presides^ and in bis absence 
the alcalde de primer voto. The duty of the officer 
last named^ as well as that of the other alcalde^ is 
specified by the ordinance of 181S^ regulating the ad- 
ministration of justice. He has jurisdiction in suits 

* The JStrgenHne republic is the name which thej assume in 
their songs and orations. 

t Thej bave a nayal code, a militar j code, and a judiciarj code; 
but these are little better than a few printed rul^s. 
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for the recovery of amali debts^ not exceeding fifty 
doUars^ with fin appeal to the chamber of appéals^ 
which is the coart of final resort. There are also^ 
alcaMes de barrio, (arrondìsement) who are particu- 
larly entmsted with the peace of the city^ and are 
bound to go the rounds^ to see that there he no dis- 
turbaiice. The alcalde de primer voto^ has a criminal 
jarisdiction^ similar to that of the mayor of our cities; 
the alcalde ordinario is but little more than a justìce 
of the peace; as also the alcaldes de hermandady wbo"* 
are the subordinate magistrates of the country places^ 
and possess a jurisdiction^ in many respects similar to 
that^of our jastices. In the trial of civil and criminal 
canses^ the first alcalde is assisted by an assessor^ as 
he is called^ who must be a lawyer^ and who is *ap- 
pointed by the cabildo^ and commissioned by the su- 
preme director. Two bailiffs are appointed by the 
cabildo. The two alcaldes are annually elected; and 
on going out of office^ must leave an exact account of the 
causes decided by them^ for the information of their 
successors; that is^ as we should say^ must keep a 
docket. AH oflicers^ without exception^ are subject 
to residenciaf (which is no longer a matter of form) 
and must undergo the strictest scrutiny^ before they 
can be employed in any other stations. The alcalde 
ordinario takes the place of the alcalde de primer 
voto^ on bis deàth or resignation. He is also the 
jodge of probates^ butcannot act without the assistane^ 
of an assessore and an officer denominated J^en^or 
de lo8 minoreey the protector of minors. 
The Jiel executer^ (faithful executor) superintends 
^ the markets^ weights and measures^ the repairs of 
streets and highways^ imposes and receives the fines^ 
VOL, ir. 86 
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specifiod in tbe different ordinances or by-1aw«.^ He 
is to in^pect tbe pulperias, the bakevs' sbops^ to see 
tbat no violation of tbe ordinanoes takes plaee^ ba^^^ 
the care of tbe eaoaU^ and of the property of the 
city, There ìs aho a iefender of the foar, wbo at- 
tenda to such as may bare been arrested ou accaaa^ 
tion of baving violated the penai laws. li is hi» dul^y 
to viait tbe priaona and houses of corròction^ to aoia 
tbat no abuaea be prattised. He maat do tbia every 
week^ and make a report to tbe cabildo of tìie siate 
they arp in. He ia bound to afflord erery poaslUe* 
Y aaaiatance to tbe poor in ibe management of ibeir 
/ . caaaes^ to aee tbat they be brought to apeedy trial^ 
' and diacbaiged^ if innocentf Tbe sf/nUc is to aee 
/ to the execation of tbe city ordinanoe»^ and witbotit 
bis presence^ tbe cabildo can make no new appropria- 
/ tions^ or take any measure in relation to tbe pnbliq 
property without bis knowledge. He is to represent 
/ y the city iif ali suits^ in which sbe may be interested. 
He is to ikeep an account of tbe resoarces of the city^ 
in ita different branche»^ taking from tbe accountant a 
minute statement of them. These are some of tbe 
principal matterà assigned to tbe different officers I 
bave mentioned. 
/ / Tbe cabildo appoints its ministerial officerà by pln- 
/ rality of votes^ but to be commissioned by the supreme 
director^ and to hold their (^ces during good heba^ 

* Those passed since the reT<^tiofi» bave ikoi been collected 
ìnto a volume. 
/ . ti was told tiiat under the old re^me, there were instanees of 

' / persons hairiiig been thirtj years confined in prÌ8on,the originai 
' chacge against thism beìng forgotten. 
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vior. These are the nlgudxil mayòTy Whose dìity it 
is jto (supróateiid the public prÌ8oi|% to see thàt no 
aliuses be cpmmitted on the prÌ8oners*-^to serve ali 
procesfiies^ and to be siibject to the alcaldes in the dii- 
cliarge of bis functìons. Uè receives a fixed salary, 
bis feea^ specified in the fee-biU of VTS7y being abo- 
lished on account of the abuses practised under it« 
Bte may appoint deputie?, to be approved by the ca- 
bildo. The seeretarif of the cabildo^ is tomake a 
minute of the proc^edings^ and to bave the care of the 
public documeals, and arcbiytes* Thè contadùry tò 
keep an account bf the city funds, settle acconnts^ pass 
Toucbers, and to see that no impositions be practised. 
On the first cf January^ in every year^ he is to make 
out a report of the receipts and disbursements^ whicb 
is publisfaed for the information of the people. The 
treasurery the notarg, kc have their respective duties 
also detailed.' 

There is nothing so mach calculated to raìse our 
estimation of the trial by jury^ as to observe the ope- 
ration of those judicial systems where it is unknown. 
In Buenos Ayres^ they do not yet appreciate its bless- 
ings. Some bave written in favor of it^ but none un* 
derstand it Its introduction would be attended with 
dilficulty^ from the indiffisrence of the peopljB in the 
details of government. In Louisiana^ the trial by 
jury is not popolar to this day; and we learn from 
several enlightened writers^ how hard it was to natu- 
ralìze it in France. It is looked upon as a burthen to 
the citizen^ and indeed the number whò are qualifled 
to act as jurors) is very small, from that want of 
general diffusìon of the elementary principles of 
law and justice^^ which is indispensable. I frequeut- 
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ly attempted^ bai with very bad saccess^ to explain 

the nature of the grand and petit jary, to some.of 

their most intelligent men. Besides the want of 

the trial by jury, the trials are not sufficiently public^ 

with the parties and witnesses present They are 

conducted principally by written statements and ar- 

gamenUi^ depositions^ counter depositions^ and inter- 

locntary decrèes^ which render a lawsuit extremely 

expensive. No one^ wbo has not had some expe- 

rience on this subject^ can form an idea how difficalt 

it Ì8^ to transplant the habita and castoms of one coun^ 

try into another. My residence in Louisiana^ once a 

Bpanish colony^ and a most estimable people^ con- 

vinced me of this trotb. The same idea is well ex- 

pressed by Southey, in his History of Brazil. ^^Nasau 

could transplant forest and fruit trees in their full size 

und hearing; but not the beneficiai institutions of his 

own country; for these things bave their root in the his- 

tory^habits^ and feelings of those, with whom they have 

grown upi and to whose growth they have fitted them*^ 

selves," 

The profession of the law^ I am informed^ has be- 
come mnch more important that formerly. Eloquence^ 
both spoken and written^ are in higher repute^ and 
have excited an increased emulation^ as they are the 
most certain roads to preferment in the state. The 
business of war, however^ throws ali 'others for the 
preseqty in the back ground. The civil institutions 
have^ notwithstanding^ undergone as much improve- 
inent^ as was to he expected in such times. 

% bave frequently repeated^ that it would he folly 
to look* bere for a state of things any way approach- 
ipg ^hat qf the United States^ in correct practical 
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ideas of civil liberty. The government ìs not to be 
compared with ours or tbat of Great Britain, as to the 
securìtyof personal i^ights^ and the impartial àdmin- 
ìstration of the laws. A comparison may be drawn 
with tbat of ancient Greece or Rome^ with Switzer- 
land^ HoUand^ or with the Italian states. France 
was never more despotically ruled than under the 
reign of thejacobins; and we have too many false 
brethren of the republican party^ who in heart and 
spirit are jacobins; who delight in mean detraction and 
slander of those above them in worth and merita and 
yet prove the worst of tyrants^ if by chance they find 
themselves ^^dressed in a little ftrie/^ authority.'^ 

I was not disappoint^ in the progress made bere 
since the revolution. They were formeriy a stagnant 
pool — ^they are now a running stteam; occasionàliy^ it 
ìs true, tumbling down precipices^ foaming and boil- 
ing among rocks^ but again flowing with pure waters^ 
the delight and ornament of the neighboring hills and 
plains. Their progress^ in fact^ exceeded my expecta- 
tions» To criticise their institutions as though they 
were of some of our neighboring territories^ shews a 
most pitiful narrowness of mind. To look bere fior 
liberty with ali its proper ^uards^ at a season like the 
presenta is childish^ and more especially^ if some par- 
ticular spot of the earth^ be selected as the model by 
which to try their institutions. The manners^ habits, 
and previous education of a people; are to be consi- 
dered^ and until these are changed, nothing ean be 
said to be changed} for in spite of the visionary pro- 
jects of paper constitotion men^ no matter what 
form be adppted^ or what it may be called, despotism 
will stili have sway^ and break any restraint attempt- 
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ed io be imposed en it. The forms of free goveA- 
ment will only be so far operative as tbe pec^le are 
fiUed for freedam^ and if thejr are fitted for a govem* 
ttient in some meaaare free^ ito adoption^ will in ttaie 
ftt them for one stili more free. Sueh is die pre- 
teot state of Baenos Ayresj their pres^it constita- 
tion is even more free in tkeory than in prmeticey and 
"why? Because the great body of the people are indif- 
ferent about the details of government. They bave 
been accustomed to be ruled by men^ and they bave 
not yet learned that reverence is alone due to the 
la WS. In our country I would ask^ if there be not soch 
shades of difference in the character of the different 
States, as onavoidably to produce a variety in the state 
eonstitutions? Would the constitutìons of Massachu* 
setto and Virginia, suit every other state in the union? 
They certaioly would not. Why then must we insist 
on tbe Bouth Americans establishing a government 
precisely like ours, before we can extend to them out 
friendship? They must form their goverments, as they 
build their bouses; with the materials they bare at 
band. There is no doubt it will be essentially re- 
publican, but will also differ considerably from ours. 
In tracing the outline of their internai revolutions^ 
there is nothing which strock me so forcibly, as their 
abstaining from sfaedding blood, in the midst of their 
most violent civil feuds. When compared to other 
revolutions, it may be very justly said to be bloodless* 
One of the wiìters of Buenos Ayres, in drawing a 
comparison between the conduci of Spain and that of 
bis own country; uses these words, ^^whs^t comparison 
is there to tbe revolutions of Spain, (the contests of 
the different provincial juntas, for the exclusive privi^ 
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lege (^ usÌDg the name of the capti ve king,) wbere iii- 

trìgua a]i4 ambitioa alone prevailed^ aad the love of 

couiitrjr bad no part? Have we^ after having set up 

aad agaia overturited a thoasand governmeots^ ever 

been known to drag through the streets aod cut to 

pieees^ numbers |of our loost respectable fello w-citi- 

zens^ fbr the mere pnrpose of satiating our thirst of 

power^ and to obtain a shàmefal gratification of our 

personal resentment? It icr true^ we are not wanting in 

Gonrage and. spirita to hill menj bat the weapon would 

drop firom oar hands^ ìf about to be stained with the 

blood of our coantrymen.'^ I am ioclined to think^ 

witìi Mr. Bodney and Mr. GKraham^ that liberty 

would gain by a delay in establishing a constitu- 

tion; but unfortunately^ the enemies of the congress 

are continually censuring their delay^ and the people 

are anxious for the final settlement of the govemment. 

I found the universal language was^ O that we had 

but a constitution — that our government might be fixed 

at la&t! They seem to sicken at Ihe^ thought of new 

revolvtions. The French were scarcely more tired 

of their boisterous liberty. A person might be led to 

believe^ from the prevailing temper^ that they are wil- 

ling to receive any kind of government^ that would 

effectually put an end to their revolutionary state. 

While that state continoes^ they are «eiEisible the 

hands of the executive must be strengtheued^ and 

power abused — and without this, they would-be at the 

mercy of new tumults. ^^Another revolution/^ says 

tke manifesto of tho' national congress^ ^^and ali is 

lost.'^ 

It is proper to bear in mind, that the revolution of 
Buenos Ayres was not of one family^ or branch of a 
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family against another; it was of a whole. people^ 
throwing off their formar govemment; and ,endeavor« 
ÌDg to establish a new one. They were contending 
for themselves^ and not for a race of nobilìty. They 
had no families among them of long standing. Ali 
their leaders bave been broaght into view by their re- 
volutions. I should be sorry to see a Napoleon rise 
np among them^ but if there should be one^ 9tiU woìUd 
I wiah him succeaSf in the great cauge of emancipa- 
tiùnfrom Spain. The best way to avoìd this danger^ 
is to establish an energetic constitation^ but recognis- 
ing the leading principles of liberty. The tendency 
of anarchy is to fit a people for despotism. Ali the so- 
ber and respectable^ from the horrors of anarchy, will 
naturally tum their eyes towards amore energetic con- 
stitution. Front no governmént, the transition is to ali 
government. There is nothing which so much disheart- 
ensy as the continuai vibrations of politicai establish- 
ments, for with this instability, is connected the idea 
qf general ineecurity. The government of Buenos 
Ayres will of course be republican^ but in its modi- 
fication, it will contain many features which we 
nnst condemn^ unless allowance he made for times 
and circumstances^ and tbese^cannot be understood 
withoui a knowledge of the prejudices^ and character 
of the people. Religion will be unavoidably blended 
with the government^ as the successor to the king is 
also the head of the church.^ But whatevér modifi- 
cation of republicanism be adopted by them at pre- 
senta their is no probability of its being unchangeable. 
For the very circumstance of its republican form will 

^ * See the Introduction to tliis work. 
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enaMeibe people to advance so rapidly inknowledge^ 
tfaat what may sait the present generatioD^^ will oot be 
foand suited to the next. The military force must be 
in the hands of the people^ and the equal distribatiou 
of wealth^ likely to prevali for a long time, will pre- 
yent the monopoly of poWer in the hands of a few. It 
is a fact worthy of attention, that nearly ali their 
statesmen^ generals^ and public men^ are persons Who 
have either no fortune^ or are merely in mìddling cir- 
camstances« I repeat that my hopes rest on the.peo-< 
ple^ on the abrogate of society. The ralers will^ in 
a country like t)ìÌ8> inevitably foUow its condition. If 
the state of society be progressive^ it will soon out^ 
grow their present politicai institutions. The lead- 
ing men can ftgure but a short time on the stage^ un- 
less they contrive to dose up ali the avenues of im* 
proveniente by a complete restoration of the inquisii 
torial system of Spain, The bare suggestion of such 
anidea by the present rulers^ would cause them to bé 
instantly hurled from their stations. Such a thing.is 
becoming each day less practicàble; unless the exclu" 
Sion of the light be complete^ unless the flame of li- 
berty be entirely quenched^ it will continue to spread 
more and more. The progress in ali classes has been 
prodigious, notwithstanding that during the first six 
years of the revolution^ they were ostensibly faithful 
to Ferdinand^ and subject in some measwre to a mo* , 
narchical regimen** 



* The pomp and parade of «the vìceroyaltj was not altogether 

laid aside bj the new rufers. These things were abolished by 

d^rees. It was decreed that there shouid be no particolar seats 

at the church for «ny of the public functionarìes, becattse ali mm 

VCL. li. 37 ; ^ 
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The press may be sbackled^ the gOTeniniéhl mmj 
éhpìnLy power of a despotic iiataM, hot it caB havé iM 
security fbr ite permanencé^ bat Ihat Which the peoplé 
nay choese to give. The pains takea ìh the edtea^ 
tioti df their youth^ bas beeh already ndtiiied; they ata 
Bot léfl ae with «s to catch the contagion of UbéHy ia 
Ab Uit thèy breaike} they teSort to òultore^ ahd de 
ùot trast ttt spotitaneoas growth. Politicai precepte aM 
midgled with every thing^ and the noble yet rimpli 
traths of repablicanism ave goattered every wharOi 
In company with Dr. Baldwia> 1 otie day aeked a 
little boy whether he wetit to «ehoolP «^es eir^ w% 
ali go to Bcbool/^ what do you leam^ <^to lunite^ 
cypher^ and sing thè cùUntrif!^\ (Cfcntàt la patria^) 

Ae fkr as the de&tittieis ò^the natioft can at the ^- 
sènt tlmé depend oo parlicular teeti^ they appeiretttly iMt 
OH three indiTidiials^ Pneyrredon^ Belgrano^ and Bah 
Maftiìi^ who bave a perftet underetandlilg with each 
other^ and are duppòited by the leading tutu of the 
country. With respect to ihé two iret^ they hate 
been actors in the scenes of the révolatlon fk'oin the 
comm^ncement^ and bave both been abroad. Pueyr- 
fedon has been ibuch abasèd in the United 3tató«> 
bttt tbis abuse ori^nated With personal enemiès^ 
From the most impartial èxaminàtiòn òf every thitig 
ihat has been said of him by frienàs and ibes^ I am 
oonvinced that he is noi only a sincere patriot^ 
bui a great man. We have seen the greatest and 



«re eqtial befote God» Tire director ànd eàbiMo havé à diBtihct 
0eat Àt the theatre; bui the mayor of New Orleans has eten htw 
liis parttcular box. No mark of distitoctton is shewn to thè 
director Wfaen fae «ppears in pubGic, lui far as I coidd learn. 



mÌMMi fiMn of qur owpi coaatry so often kadifcei, ^ha^ 
we bava leavaed to attach muick more importante ì» 
great and faithful aarvioM^ than to vagae and indeft*; 
nita accusatioM. One of the writera of the eoaQtrji 
in a^swer to the pieces wfaich appearad ia iioaie of 
our papersy speaks in the foUowing manaer: ^^Witb 
rei^eet to you, lAv. Editor^ I will ask you U$ compare 
tÌÈ% prése«t stata of our country^ with what it wa9 
aightean montha agò^ aad tfaen say whetb» our cbief 
magìatrata daaanrea to ba repraiiented in auch odioua 
colora. Do you know^ air^ tbat thera ne^ver baa ex? 
isted ao iMich order and liberty in our proFÌnces^ aa 
during the praaent administralion? Tbat many of 
tboite wfao were the personal enemias of Pueyrfedon 
bave Mow become bis aulogists? This is known 
to ali the pmviaces. And tfais is the man^ sir, wbom 
you bave the faardibood to cali a tyrant? Hardly is it 
known at Buenos Ayres; tbat the man who duracts tìie 
affairs of the United Proviacea is there. He rarely 
appears in the stre^^ and than in so plain a manner 
tbat no one wbo passes bim by^ would take notice tbait 
he is the c^ef magistrate. Has there been a single 
instance of bis treating with radeness any citizen Who 
has éhought proper to cali npon bim? Has tbere ever 
been a magistrate so assiduous in bis application to 
business? Wben is he to be sean day or night out of 
bis cabinet? In spite of ili bealth be does not suffer 
bimself to repose from the duties and cares of bis sta- 
tion. None accuse bim of predilection for liìs frlends, 
no one accuses ìAm of employing bis power for perso- 
nal ad?antages. The director knows tbat ibis is not 
said with the intention of Hattering bim^ but tbat it has 
given the autbw pain to write them. He knows tbat 



+ 
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he is respected by the public opinion^ ànd thatlf the 
air does not resoand with shoats ia bis praise, it is 
becaase we are freemen, and they who goyern are 
free. When ihere are no flatterers in a state^ and 
order prevails^ the inference is inevitabie— they are 
not tyrantfl who govem.'^ 

Daring two months that we remained at Baenos 
Ayres^ we certainly heard of no instance of tyranny 
and oppression exercised on.the eitizens^ and we had 
the most satisfactory proof of the director's unremitted 
attention to business. We saw him but seldom^ but 
he always cheerfuUy waived the business in which he 
was engaged^ in order tó meet us. In oar last interr 
Tiew>^he gave Mr* Rodney to understand^ that he in- 
tendéd to retire from office on the ratification of the con- 
stitution; and I bave been informed by Mr. Wor^ 
thington, that he was pressed to remain^ but that he 
had positively declared he lyould not^ and that he is 
now more popular than over. 

The great inan of the country is unquestionably 
San Martin^ although only acting as a military chief. 
He is a qative of the missions on the Parana, of re- 
gpectable connexions^ but nòt distinguished. From 
bis youth he possessed a military turn of mind^ and 
in the struggles of Spaiu against the French^ he serv- 
ed on the peninsula as an aid tq one of the Spanish 
generals^ but retunied to hii own country when his 
Services were required. He first distinguished him- 
self in 181S; iu the defeat of the Spaniards who at- 
tempted to maintaih a posit^on at San Lorenzo^ on the 
Parana; in tbis affair^ he displayed gr^at boldness and 
intrepidity^ aqd his success had a^happy effect^ in re- 
YiyiQg the d^popiifg spirits of a people whose fortunes 
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were at tbis time liiach óbscurecl. San Martin, al- 
most from the moment of his retàrn from Spain, had 
fixed the attention of his country men; and his repata- 
tion made a sileni but rapid progress.- There are 
some men, who possess ail indescribable sometbing, 
i¥hich commands confidence and respect, even before ' 
any thing remarkable has appeared in their actiqns. 
His great application to the duties of bis profession, 
his high character for integrity, prudence, and moral 
rectitude, insured him at once the esteem of the res- 
pectable among his fellow-citizens. By fbreigners he 
was stili more admired, than by his own countryi][ien, 
as being more free from the vices of the creoles, and 
having the most enlarged and liberal yiews. At first, 
the strict discipline ^hich he introdaced, and the great 
application to study, whìch he reqniri^d of the yoang 
officers, made^ him enemies, aùd afterwards friends. 
In 1813,1 he was appointed governor of Cuyo, and at 
the same time was invested with the military com- 
mand in this quarter. His strict jastice, and his gè- 
neral deportmentgained the affections of these people, 
and when on one occasion there was some idea of re- 
movinglhim, they eariiesily remonstrated agàinst it. On 
the conquest of Chili, the people of Meudoza, appre« 
hensive of the Spaniards, reposed ali their hopes of 
safety on San Martin, who immediately set to work in 
organizing anarmy for their defence, and, at the same 
time, secretly cherishing the design of freeing Chili 
from ber enemies. We bave seen that his success was 
complete. I am restrained from entering minutely 
into the history of his life for the present; 1 may re- 
sumé the subject at some future period. 
There are some traits in bis character, which I 
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shall^ however, notice. Hb setf-dtiiial^ in rrfiuriag 
•B j promotion^ had ito effect^ when every oae was 
Btriving fer it, witltoot regard to his nerits^ and be* 
carne a malecontent if disappointed. The fact of many 
oAcen of saperier rank gemng under hini| ie a ptoof 
that ibis conpliment is due to liis personal merit] and 
it must be admitted, that the circnmstance ia eltbw 
a Tcry extraordinary one^ or a yery hi^ iesfimony in 
hi6 favor. After the battle of Chacabuco^ when the 
Spaniards were driven ont of Ohili^ the aupreme di« 
rector promoted him to the rank of mafor-general^ hvé 
he declined accepting, having already publiekly de- 
clared^ that he would accept no Idgher rank^ than that 
which he held. The affair was referred to the con- 
greas, which decided that for this time^ San Martin 
ahould bave bis own way; but if^ on a future occasiona 
bis services to the country should be such as to merit* 
promotion^ it would be bis duty to accept After the 
battle , of Maipu^ he was accordin^y promoted, 
When we consider the necessity of cheeking that * 
vicious impatience for promotion^ by examples of self- 
denial and noble disinterestedness^ tiie conduci of fiah 
Martin will be viewed in a more favorable Ughi He 
has publicly declared his determination lo uecept of 
' no civU office whatever, and to renounee hÌ8 miUtary 
rituation^ as ooon às Ma country dtaU gain her inde* 
pendence.^ I bave no doubt^ that the examples òf 
self-cl«nial^ set by Belgrano^ 6an Martin^ and reeently 
by Pueyrredon^ will bave the most happy eflects on 

* A number of iateresting documents relating to this distin* 
guished man, bave been paUished in the Delaware Watchman, as ' 
tr^inslatediiyMr. Read, 
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tbe dbfttMter of tbe ^eople. Tka paiii» Ukea by San 
Màrtìn io A\t>id ali pttblie dcrmciDstrationa of gratitud» 
for hui sertices^ I baro b€en told by persona well 
ac^oainted with bìm^ proeeeds from natanti plainness 
And simpiìcUy of maaneri. It was not poisible for 
him to a\rmd fileni) bmA to none of tbe cbiefs of tbe 
reTolntìOn, bave ancb bonors been paid by every 
deseriptita of people. Tbèse are nnbougbt and spon* 
tahéous dcmonsfarations^ Wbiob speak more in bis fa^ 
tor> tban tbe abate of bis enemies in bis dispraise» 
Exèepting the entiy of general Washington into Pbi* 
làdèlpbia^ of genei^al Jackson at New-Orleans^ tbere 
is no iliStance in modem bistoryi of respect paid to a 
mortai^ e^ual to tbat sbown to San Martin^ on bis entry 
into Buenos Ayres^ afteir the battio of Maipu^ in 
which Chili was a second timo rescued by him. No 
acGoant of tiiis bas evcir been publisbed in our papers; 
I bave leamed it only from Information derired from 
private letters^ andìiewspapers from tbat place^ .giving 
the particulars. Tbat these demonstrations were un<- 
fteigned^ tbere can be no donbt^ and prove incontesti*- 
bly^ tbat wbatever we may tbink of San Martin^ or 
of bis intentions^ tbe people of tbe United Provinces 
look npon him as tbe first and gteatest man among 1 
Ihem. 

It is not for me to speak with confldence of the real 
character of this man^ or to say positively tbat bis 
bumility is genuine, or merely ^'^yoang ambition's lad- 
der.'^ To oondemn for supposed intentions, would 
not be just; as long as a man^s actions are great and 
boborable, it is ungenerous to supply improper mo- 
tives» Some of bis enemies, withont stopping a mo- 
mrait to give him credit for what be bas done, foli foul 
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of him with vulgar abase and iilsiiiaatioQ^ for leaying. 
stfmetbing undone^ which théy fancy he had it ia faU 
power to accomplisb. Witbeat intending it^ they 
tacitly acknowledge bis merits^ at tbe same time that 
tbey betray tbeir own inj astice. If he has rendered 
service^ wby not allow credit for it? If he hasda re- 
ality accomplisbed nothing, why censure him{forleav- 
ing something andone? Why not at once^ deny that 
he has rendered any service? Why not say^ that he 
owes his elevation to trick^ deception^ or favor^ and 
then it woald admit of argnment^ whether sach a 
tbing^ nnder ali the circamstances^ is probable. This 
is noticed merely because it has been repeated by per- 
sons^ from wbom something better oaght to have been 
expecied. Let as nòt condemn^ unless we caii con- 
demn with good reason. We mast leave it to time to 
disclose whether he is a man of ordinary ambition^ 
like the thoasands whose names bave been enrolied 
in history^ as distinguished for talents more than for 
virtue; or whether he is* to he ranked among the 
few^ who bave justly won the esteem of the good of 
ali ages. 

TJbe'national congressi daring our istay at Buenos 
Ayres^ only assembled thrice a week^ on account of 
the number which composed the committee^ daily òc- 
cupied in preparing the constitution^ and which would 
not be repprted under several months. Tbey were. 
resolved not to go^hastily tb work^ in forming this impor- 
tant instrument. The appearance of the eongress as a 
body, is higbly respectable; their sessions were held 
in a large hall, but not generally attended by many 
spectators. The president was elevated a few feet 
above tbe rest, at the end of the hall; the table or 
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desk at wh|ch he sat^ covered wìth crìrnson veWe^ 
which fell down oa the Turkey carpet^ that cov^red 
th^ floor» Tbe miembera were.9eat^d aloog the sides 
q{ the rwm u »rm chairs^ and frontÌDg each otber. 
Oh the subjects dbcussed^ they seldom rose to speak; 
it Ì0 only OH occasions of formai dehate^ that they rise; 
business is therefore despatched mifch more speedily 
than with us. Most of them are grave and venera- • 
ble men^ and the strictest decorum and propriety are 
^dbserved. Out of twenty-six, theré were eleven cler- 
gymeìi^ but one half of them were probably merely 
politicians; they were ali speakers^ and men of the 
best edocation and talents the country could afford; 
they spoke in general closely^ and to the purpose^ but 
ali with great facilìty^ and some wjth eloquence^ in a 
language which is eloquent in itself. Yery frivolous 
and ilUberal accoonts bave been published Jn our 
ìiewspapers^ on the snbject of tbis body^ hy persona^ 
who find it much easier to decry and abuse^ than to 
understand. 

This Volume baving been unavoidably taken up 
.with subjects of more importance^ I have been unable 
render it as amusing^ as I could bave desired^ by re- 
lating a variety of incidents^ and making observations 
on the manners of the people^ and state of society. 
The respectable class of people are polite and hospi- 
table; their housés are genteelly furnished^ but with 
less display of luxury^ than in our cities. A very 
splendid ball was given to us by Messrs. Zimmerman 
and Lynch^ (brother-iu-law to the director,) an ac- 
count of which was published in our newspapers. 
There wét*e upwards of two hundred ladies presenta 

VOL. II. 3^ 
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and in point of elegance and splendor^ the entertain« 
meni could not be sarpassed in this country. 

The morals of the people are unfavorably spoken of 
by strangers^ and with too mach truth; but^ at the 
same time^ there is mach exaggeration; they are not 
natorally bet^er or worse than other people^ and I 
mach question, whether the greater part of their 
vices are not to be attribated to the pecaliar tendency 
of colonial society. I have no doubt^ but we are a 
more yirtuoas people^ than we were before oar revo- 
lution. Since that memorable perioda new and before 
unthought of paths have were opened to us. Oar ambi- 
tiòn and oar industry were rewarded by success in the 
different professions; the hope of obtaining employments 
under the general and state governments^ stimulate 
hundreds besides those who are successful. Gon- 
nected^also with them are a thousand new branches of 
industry in the arts^ sciences^ trade^ and commerce. 
Ali combine to cali into honorable and useful employ- 
ments those talents which would otherwise lie buried 
in indolence and vice. The observation will apply to 
South America; the Belgranos^ the San Martins^ the 
Rondeaus^ the Pueyrredons^ the Balcarces^ and the 
Taglcs^ and a hundred others^ who now figure there, 
instead of being the leaders of armies^ and engaged 
in laying the foundation of empires^ would bave been 
perhaps the leaders of broils^ or engaged in disturb- 
ÌDg the peace of families by vile intrigues. 

Depons remarks the great aptitude of the South 
Americans for the sciences^ and Azara thinks their 
naturai capacities superior to the Europeans. Hum- 
boldt and Depons remark the avidity with which they 
procure foreign books^ especially French; as aUo 
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Iheir extravagant thirst for distinction, and great de« 
sire to óbtàiii offices. In Garracas^ nothing pleased 
a young American so much^ as to be told that he 
looked likè a Frenchman. When a colonial militia 
was established^ and the appointments of captain^ colo* 
nel^ &c distribated among thèm^ they diverted a great 
part of the yoath from the stady of theology and 
làw^ as they had then some kind of employment^ al* 
though witìbout a salary or emolumenti The law^ 
however^ has always been a favorite study with themy 
and the acqaaintance which I obtained òf the Spa- 
nish jurisprudence^ while at New-Orleans^ induced 
me to form a very different opinion of it^ from that 
generally entertained* Depons considers the creoles 
mach superior to the French in Qolid attainments^ 
but inferior in elegant accomplishmentSé The pro- 
fession of the law^ he observes^ holds a mach higher 
rank in the colonies^ than in Spain^ as does also the 
mercantile profession; but the class of American 
nobility is much less respected^ than in the old 
country. The importance attached to ceremonies 
and to etiquette^ as i3tated by this author^ is truly 
singular^ and is to be taken into view in judging. 
of their actions^ to distinguish what is form^from 
what is substance; but^ in truth^ form appears to be 
regarded among them as substance. The neglect of any 
of the nnmerbus ceremonies^ established by the tacit 
laws of society^ is attended with serious quarrels; to 
strangers^ they are extremely tróublesome^ and appear 
ridiculous. Mach less of this prevails at Buenos 
Ayres^ than at Garracas^ at least if we place ìmplicit 
faith in the account of^ Depons. There is a remarka- 
ble fact^ which I observed while at Buenos Ayre?; 
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and liraiid afterwwds oanlmèd by Depom: *ke dwài 
kas never premiled in ony pari ^ Sonik Amnom, 

and no dbtindion is made in public q^oniM^ tetwmett 
the common mnrderer, and the man wlio kills am^ber 
in a doel. I observed in Me nf the pafcm of Boraov 
Ayresy of some y«ar« kack, a veiy serions twien- 
etrance on the part ef the govenimftt^ against twD 
Britieh oAcers^ who fonght in the neighhorhood of 
Boenoitf Ayres. Some may be disposed to eay, 4hat 
this accounte for the freqoency of afirsaseanations; but 
these ppevail in Spain «noch more tban In America; 
and Bepone declares, ^t the awsassmatieitty with 
ecarcely an exception^ are peipetrated either by for- 
eigneris^ or among the veiy lowest class of natives^ vfhx^ 
never fight doels. fie gtves^ perhaps^ the trae rea- 
son for this vile Mot on the Spanish character^ when 
he says^ ^^the Spaniards pay less attention to police^ for 
public tranquittiUff tban any other people/^^ 3)ur»g 
Mr stay at Buenos^ Ayres^ there was hot otie in- 
stanco df a mnrder in the city; Mie body was publicly 
exposed before the cabildo, where the in^isition was 
held; a barbarous costom tMiding te barden the peo- 
ple, by habituating them to sights of horror. But 
these occurrences bad been mach more frequenta be- 
fore the establishment of the mUitary eommigsion by 
the congressi at the recoramendation of tìie director; 
it was estabUshed for qìk monthn, and entrnsted to 
general Ramon Balcarce; ìts salntary effecto had be* 
gon to be felt and acknowledged in freeiag the comi- 

. try from the ndBans and vagabonds^ who were ready 

DepoQSy ¥oL iii* p. 94* 
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te cmsmìit asy ertane^ and woaM fnrohably ^ ocm- 
timied for «ometime Imiger. 

The firivate qaairfds «oHHigthe creoles^ gire rise to 
urnserous law sHÌt8^4he Opfanisfh lawsfariHsfakigsiore 
asìteiidivB Tedress for wjiHÌea^ partiovtlttrly of rep«rta- 
tioDy than the cohiidoii law. It ts a great evil in Hx&t 
Boeielgr; «»d in what rodety are tìiere not «viU? The 
féllowkig ebservaftions ef Sepons^ alihough net en- 
iìt^ìy appMcable to Bnenm Ayres^ are tmfortimàtely 
biit4oe mudi so. ^^An «nguarded word^ a neglected 
etfquette^ is enoogh to make etemal enmìties — therè 
Ì8 BQ ^enerous forgiveneBs— ^they can never do afny 
j«stice to their eneny «fter this^ he is the sohject of 
thcirdetestation^ and they taSte ali occasions to veni 
their hatred by alrase." 

. 6reat attentìon is pi^d to fhe forms of their religion; 
the oemnlon dassof people may have become some what 
lees soperstitìoas^ hutlheir religious opinions have nn- 
Aergone no change^ while the more enlightened are ob* 
liged to pretend a more than ordinary degree of Tenera- 
tìen for It^ in proporfion as their actions become more 
liberal. The public mind is not yet prepared for re- 
ligious toleration^ and will not be for many years io 
come; perhaps not until the extinetion of the monastic 
orders^ which will take place in the conrse of fifteen 
or twenty years. A brief account of the present state 
of tfaese rnstitutions^ may be interesting. At Monte 
Video there is a monastery which contains ten or a 
dozen monks of the Franciscan order. At San 
Isiorenso^ on the Parana^ below Santa Fee^ there 
is also a monastery of Franciscans^ but their numbers 
are also smalL At Buenos Ayres^ there are five mo- 
aasteries^ one of Dominicans^ two of FranciscanS; one 
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de la Merced^ and one de BelermitàSi The three first 
are what are called casaa grandes^ tbat is^ have a cer«' 
tain jurisdiction over other manasteries^ according to 
the pecaliay monastic divisions or provinces in South 
America; Ibr tbere are what may he called monastic 
as well as ecclesiastìc and civil divisions.^ The 
cojiM grandea of Baenos Ayres have jurisdiction over 
four ecclesiastical provinces. The monks are about 
twenty-five or thirty in number in each^'and are sup- 
ported by rents from their real property^ from fnnds at 
interest^ and other property; they have enough to live 
upon^ but are not rich. There are iwo convents, that 
of San Catalina^ and of San Jjoan. The first is pos- 
sessed of suflKcient funds for the comfortable subsist- 
enee of thirty or forty nnns; in the other^ they support 
themselves by their own industry^ with some occa- 
sionai pions donations; they also undertake the educa- 
tion pf young ladies^ as at New Orleans. Gordova 
contains four monasteries and two convents^ and about 
the same number of monks and nuns as at Buenos 
Ayres; the people of Cordova are said to he the great- 
est devotees in the United Provinces^ as Buenos 
Ayres is the most liberal. Santiago del Estero^ Tu- 
cuman^ Gatarmarca^ Salta, and Jujuy, have eleven 
monasteries, but the monks support themselves with 
difficulty in the present state of things. The revolu- 
tion has fallen very heavily on tbis class of people 
cvery where. 

Potosi contains six monasteries and two convents. 
They were formerly richly endowed, but on account 

* An ecclesiastical province means nothingmore than a bishop- 
rie; the jurisdictioDL of the casasgrandes is arbitrar j. 
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of the rapici decay of thè city, their revenucs are bare- 
ly sufficient to support them; but they find m inex- 
haustible fand in the fiuperstition of the Peruvians. 
Chuquisaca (or Gharcas) has five monasteries and 
three conveiits; ali richly endowed, and enjoying ex- 
tensive revenues, as these are derived from cultivated 
lands. Gochabamba has five monasteries and four 
conTents, one of them in Misqìie, and another io 
Glisa; they are ali rich. Santa Graz has fonr monas- 
teries which are poor. Oruro has four, but ali ex- 
tremely poor. The province of La Paz, has by far the 
greatestnumber, and with revenues nearly equal to ali 
the rest put together. It will be seen by the forego- 
ing statement, that there is a surprising difference be- 
tween the religious establishments of the lower prò* 
vinces, and those on the heads of La Piata.* 

During our stay, the festival of Gorpus Ghristi oc- 
curred. For a whole wfeek the inhabitants abstained 
from ali labor, the shops were shut up, the churches 
constantly crowded with people, while a great uum- 
ber of ladies were continually seen going to and from 
the different churches; and as they bave a prescribed 
number ottave mariaa to say, they mutter them as they 
pass along. Some of them go to nine or ten churches, 
and are never accompanied by gentlemen, but move^ 
along in family groups, the children going ' béfore, 
precèded by a black servant carrying a small càrpet 
to kneel upon, the mother follo wing the flock. I was 
struck 'With the uncommon neatness of their dress, ge- 
nerally black, with silk stockings, of ivhich they are 
passionately fond. The last day of the festival was 
closed by pompous processions, carrying saints, and 
chaunjing at ali the different corners òf the streets. 
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So many authors bave deseiìbed them nagoifleent 
processioiis, that I ahall not trouble the reader with a 
minute account of them. They prove that veneration 
for tbeir religion hai not ceaaed as it did in the wya- 
lution of Franco^ althongh the attention of the pe<^le 
has been diverted to a variety of other objects. 

I am aware that in the course of thÌ9 work^ J hi^ye 
seen things in a more favorable light than most others^ 
perhaps from a naturai inclination to be pleased instead 
of finding fault There is no doubt thatmuch might be 
said of the fitults discoverable on the reyeme et the 
medal. Favorable accounts of coontries^ wìthout any 
of the counterbalancing disadvantages^ are very apt to 
deceive; aware of my naturai inclination^ and warm 
feelings in favor of the success of the cause^ I bave eli- 
deavored to guard against too favorable a rejpresenta- 
tion^ and perhaps may in some particulars^ bave from 
ibis caution^ done them injnstice. On the whole^ I do 
not know that even if I could reconcile it to my feel- 
ings to expatriate myself for any country on earth^ I 
sbould like to settle at present in the United Pro- 
vinces^ and stili less in the dominions of Artigas; and 
I do not know that I would advise any friend to do 
so^ no matter what bis occupation might he. I am 
writing for my own country^ and not fw others. Al- 
thoogh Buenos Ayres cannot be said to be totoiepisos 
ab orbe, yet it is very far removed from the civilized 
world. The difference in the municipal laws^ the re- 
mains of Spanish despotism^ the want of that feeling of 
comfort and securityin private life^ perhaps kiiownonly 
among us^ and the presenlt unsettled state of affairs^ are - 
serious objections. There is no certainty that some fac- 
tion will not league with the milìtary and overtorn the 
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goverament. The savage^character of the population 
of theplains^ the glooniìness of the coloiiial catholic 
faith^ the low state of literature and the arts^ compar- 
ed to other civilized coantries^ and da fact^ the new- 
ness of ali the arts of civilization, are serious consider- 
ations. The feverish state of the public mind from the 
doubt stili hanging over them as to the result of the 
contest — one day depressed^ and the next extrava- 
gantly elated — distrhsts sown among them^ a thou* 
sand warring interests^ jealousies^ hatreds^ envies^ 
shew themselyes when we look at the counterpart 
of the picture. Thebe is but one America like 

OURS. 

Towu'ds the latter part of our stay the affairs of the 
country wore a mostgloomyaspect Accountsweredai- 
ly received that the Spanish army wascontinually ad- 
vàncing towards Santiago. The uneasiness of the pub- 
lic mind cannot well be óonceived. But ivhen the 
news arrived of the dispersion of the army of San 
Martin at Talca^ the effect was such as to produce a 
kittd of settled gloom over the city. The streets were 
almost deserted^ and an anxiety prevailed among ali 
classes which could not bave beèn greater if their owa 
fate had been at issue. The enemies of San Martin 
were busily at work; placu*ds were stuck up^ it was 
supposed by the old Spaniards^ and the friends of 
Carrera experienced a secret satisfaction^ which they 
conld witìi difficulty conceaL Before this theyrepr^-^ 
sented San Martin as a deep desigoing man^ who 
made a tool of O^HigginS| they now spoke of him as 
an imbecile pretender; and one of them observed to 
me^ ^^if he can get out of this scrape^ I will acknow* 
ledge that he is a clever fellow«^^ They told me th&t 
VCL. fl. 89 
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he had rasigned the «ommhiid of the artày to genenl 
Bràyere^ un findinghimmlf eniìrely iucoAipetèiitto thè 
tuk, and had rerolved to %ht U th^ head bf Ms tià- 
vahry.^ - If trae, the fact only proVed, thàt he Was àc 
toated by a higher motìve tiflà selfish pride. A few 
days^ however^ brooght the acooant itf the spleadid 
Tictory of Maipu. I ahall mot attenqpt to dewribe the 
senaatioft ptodaced in the city by this important evfHjA, 
and which grealiy snrpaased ali exptessiqn ùi popa- 
Ur feeling I had ever witnessed. ^^he eqpital,'^ shya 
Fnnea^ ^^from ita estreme depreasion waa now eievated 
to the higheat pitch of joy. The atreetsi before sileni 
and fearful, were auddenly fiUed by the inhabitanta; 
Vkt the blood^i trhich Jifler some moménta of de^ saH- 
penae^ and aazioaa fear^ ntalraalBtgittn fimn the heart 
to the extremitiea of the body. The acenea wUch 
enaned^ can only be copceived by thoae wfao ha^ 
witneaaed the sublinie eflfaaion of {iopalar feelhig^ 
when each thinka Ida own happineaa that of faia pos- 
terity^ hia frienda, and hia country are entirely in- 
Tolved. There waa a general and almmt tiniveraal 
ekclamattón, ^at i.a9t we are independbkt!' 
«While San Martin waa haìled aa the génids cffihe 
rcvolutìon.^^ 

* Brajere léft the àrmy after (he afflar of Tàhfa iif tììigmcc. 
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D^^ARTUEB VROM BUEÌIOS ATRSS^— TOUCH AT SAtt flALVAt>OR— * 
I9MlW1> P? NARGARirrA—ABRITAL ZN THS UNITED 8TATBS. 



pfiipiu» tip Eetiurn to o||r natiy^ poputpry iiip|reM^« To- 
Wfvd? tbi^ Utter e»4 of Apnl^ w^ bid àdieu to Buenos 
Jj^Yfe^f II luiinber of iho most re^pecUblo citìzens atr 
tendùig OS tp tli^ beftcb. Oi» tb» S^th thQ Gongceas 
ìjreiglli^d Mcbor from off Mpn!^ V^deo^ iLud tonched 
4t l^d^nadp^ |x^ taJfLe iqi s»pplÙ9s. Herewe expe« 
ijeQcpd A dieadfol p^mpero^ frpm wbich we coasider- 
ed por oficape pe^liurly fortiiiiiiè. Oa Uie 4tli of 
Ìlh-Jf W0 tPPfc por dje^pwiore from this place, witbji 
I^Torabte vind. We bad a fioe nm to Cape Frio^ 
wbicb ire pade ;the aeyealìh day after leaving tbe 
river. 

Tbe eQiiimod9i:e observes^ ^^it was mi the lltfa of 
May I fell in wìtb Ga.pe) Vrio^ and paat it wUbin a 
few leagofis. Kept upon a wind beading nortb^eagt 
At tea o^cìxkkf P. M. got bottoni in iwenty-five fa- 
tboms^ cond rock* No aomiding of tbis kind being 
laid down in my charti I felt mucb alarmed^ and more 
pacticularly ao aa tbe ni^i proved very dark and 
rainy, wiUi beavy «qnaUs^ sometimes beading off 
nortb by eaaL At meridian lost soundings^ having 
paat as I imapne over tbis lodge of rocks lyingoff 
St* Tbome^ distant at least tbiriy miles. Cape Bt. 
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Thome ìa laid down in twénty-one degrees fifljr nunr 
uteg south latitude. I carne into these soandings in 
latitude twenty-one degrees twenty-five minutes^ and 
carried them in a north-easterly direction to latitude 
twenty-one degrees thirty-seven minutes^ liaving from 
twenty-nine to thirty-seven fatlioms^ and immediately 
after shoaling to thirty-ihree fathoms^ there was no 
bottoni with one hundred andtwenty fatlioms of line. 
The wind then drew round to an east-north-easterly di- 
rection^ and blew in tremendous sqnalls^ with mach 
rain; and fearing as I did^ that if I contìnned on^ bor- 
dering along ihe coast until 1 carne op with the Abrol- 
hos shoaU^ which give broken soandings at least two 
hondred miles off the land, that the wind migfat come 
back to its naturai pdnt^ the sonth-east^ and embay 
me^ I relncuntly tacked to south-east^ and before I 
could make my easting^ I was set to the sonth of Cape 
Frio^ by a stron^ current setting about soath-sooth- 
west or soath-west. The wind continued to blow 
from north to north-north*east heading us up on each 
tack for twelve days^ which entirely disappointed us 
in our prospect of a fine passage to Bt Salvador/' 

Dorìng this nnpleasant period of contnry winds, 
we were driven nearly into the sapposed latitude and 
longitode of the island of Portoguese Ascensione 
whose existence is a sobject of doubt among naviga- 
torsj.a singttlar circumstance^ considering how com- 
pletely this sea hasbeen explored for the last hon- 
dred years. A description and drawing is,givenof 
ìt by Frezier; but the Rnssian navigator, £reuzen- 
stero, a few years ago devoted some time in searcb of 
it withoot success. From the circumsjtance of seeing 
several land birds^ at the distance of five or six hun- 
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dred miles from any known shore^ we were almost 
indaced to believe^ that we were near thigi fabled 
island^ as it is now supposèd tobe. * 

After a passage of twenty-five days frpm Rio La 
Plata^ we carne in sìght of San Salvador^ or Bahia. 
^<I found in running in for ibis place^ a strong north- 
easterly cnrrent^ setting at least one and a half knots 
the honr^ produced no doubt by the soath-sontb-west 
wind^ which had JblowÀ almost a gale for two or three 
days. My ship was brought down to dose reefed 
topsails and storm-staysails^ in standing off npon a 
wind^ after having made my run as nearly as pru- 
dence dictated^ the night being dark and weather very 
sqnally. I tacked at eight o^clock^ P. M. and stood 
off under easy sail^ going wìth a high head sea^ two and 
a half knots the honr^ ùntil four^ A. M. when I tacked 
on west^ and made more sail; and at six^ A. M. saw 
theland^ bearinjg north-west^ supposèd to he the cape. 
I stood in until it was ascertàined to be sò^ and at 
eight o'clock^ A. M. the weather loqking very bad and 
blowing hard^ I stood off again until ten o'clock^ A. 
M. when the weather clearing and moderating in some 
ddgree^ I wore and stood in again^ and at meridian 
observed^ in latitude thirteen degreesr and nine minutes 
south^ Cape St. Antonio^ hearing west*north-west 
three- fourths west; distant four or five leagues, cro- 
nomoter longitude^ agreeing exactly with the cliart^ 
bentained in the East India Piloti but our charts dif- 
, fering from it^ thirty miles^ in laying down this 
cape; I am at loss which to rely on. 

^^ continued standing in upon a wind heading from 
west to west-south-west| sagging fast to leeward with 
the current and sea^ until the cape bore^ or rather the 
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fnrtfeM^ ttoadiiig oq the spU of the capei iiewly noÈÌhp 
wbeD I^pei€ei?ed the color of the water alter sadden* 
ly, indicatìng soandingflu I bere the lead with thnrty- 
tve fatbone^ and got ne hettpu. In a few nunates^ 
goi eighteen fiUbom«; n^Kt cast ftfte^n, oext t^yel^e^ 
and thea niae^ wheii the phlp was hfi?e io «tayf ^ aqd 
Uickily came ropndf fcr there if no biewin^ k^W 
mach ^water a few minutef more faight hav» ^ven «9. 
It was Qow foor o'dock. Tft» fortress bwe pwth 
half easty and wepe distant frpo) U atK>lit two and «half 
lesstteni while thip sboal i» l«id down in ali my 
ctiartSf »t ik9 distanoe of fonr mU», witb {por (SitHQiaa. 
This appr^eMìo«5 ànd ffnding no attentìma pald tQ 
ny sigpala for a piloti X e(»io4 off Mttl fonr o'cloc^, 
A^ M^ when I taokedi and at an eariy hour again 
mede the landr The land tP jtbe nevth-eaat oT St. 
Salvador^ caanot he nùstaken* For ten leagues ifaece 
are no very propinent partSieJitJioiigh the land is con* 
siderably elevatedi and iopewhat incegalu and 

^hrokea; but it nay always he Vnpwn Imn aiii to 
tea leaguea from the pape^ by its wMtoi spottedi 

. chalky appearaacei f omewM resentbling line» 9|ffead 
npon a green swaird to bleacAi/^ 

Not being aUe te procure a piloti the oo^modere 
determined to ran in hy bis chartSi which he effected 
wttiiaat any aoddent* Oya mr appraach to this great 
cityi we deaoaed a foresi of mastsi indicatìng its great 
importance as a commercial place. The entrance to 
the harbor ìs by no means jais safe as that of SLio^ and 
from its widtbi noit so easily fortited* The harhor ia 
one of the most spacìons in Ihe worldi bordered hy à 
most beautiful piciuresqqe countryi in a high state 4if 
cultivati(m in cottony cocoai Poffeei and eugar. The 
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city is 'sitaatod uppa a faille sevenil Im&dred feet in 
ht%(h^ bai à cÒD«iderable pari of it oocupies the sidwi 
of the htll^ and ihe narrow strip of laitd at its base* 
Thè Qppe^> or new tow% is mnch batter bailt^ and bas 
an air of cleanliness^ unusual in Portaguese towns. 
Thè kÌBg touched here^ on fais ai^al in the cotmtryi 
and a monlnaent has been erected tn òhe of the public 
^den^ commemorative of thè event Mr. Hill^ the 
American consnl, a gentlemen of fine tàlents and agree- 
abto manners^ carne on board^ and escorted ns to bis 
honse^ where n^ wea^ sliewn every mark of attentìon 
and hospitality. We called <m the gorernor^ tbe 
count dos PahnaHy who racoeeds thè connt dos Arcosi 
lately: i^pointed prinie iiiinist«r. 

On thefifth of Jnne^ àaving laid in every necessary 
snpply^ the. cooRnodorè resolved to make sail for the 
United Blatea.^ <^Ahdiit fimr o'clock^ P. M. wiOi 
|he ebb tide jn«t making^ we weighed anchor^ and 
commenced beaiing cmt nrf the harbor. At sevem 
d'clook, it became very daife and squally^ ivith the 
vrind ri^itt^ and the pilot who bad inskted on leav^ 
ittg jra lin hoor before^ naying vr& ìvwe as far as be 
canld trice tis^ on Hnèing bis canoe filling «stem> he 
beoame so alarmed^ as to be qoite nseless. I Mffend 
him tb depart^ althoo^ notckunr. of ibè western shoal^ 
which rans off several leagues| and aa long as I eoold 
see {he li^t-hoase oH the cacttle bf BL Antonio^ I 
k»ptvhder wayiieating oat; bnt at leagtti it beoame 
so dark a»d sqnaìly^ ttìat I detormined to come to aa 
ancboi> «nd éid «o in Ihirteen Isthoms/' Tlienoxt 

* I bave omitted maay interestìng-particulars, which I inteoded 
to have stated, sufterìng somewhat from indisposition» and being 
,1^0111 a^fbj èontìnual application for séyeral months* ^ 
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day W(D sapceeded in gaining the open sea^ and pro- 
ceeded on our vayage. We had a delightful ran 
along the coast^ paasing between the continent and 
the island of Fernando de Naronka^ thns shortening 
our dìstance considerably. 

<<0n Sanday^ the twenty-fint of Jane; at nine 
o'clock; F. M. my reckoning was oat, and the ship 
had been previoasly put nnder ber three topsails^ 
doublé reefed; steering down west frpm latitade oh- 
senred at meridiana eleven degrees twenty-foar mi- 
nutes north; the north-ei^t end of Tobago lying (by 
Bowdìtch) in eleven degrees twenty-nine minutes. I 
continued to mn down ali night, the moon shining 
quite bright; bnt saw no land. At day-light, made 
ali sail; and hauled up west by south;^ belìeving we 
had been deceived by the currentsi we had allowed by 
lonars and pur cronometer; when at nine, A. M. on 
Monday^ the island of Grenada was discovered hear- 
ing we8t-south«-west I then discovered by examin- 
ing the ^Fersonal Narrative' of Humboldt^ (one of 
the most accurate observers of latitude and longitudes 
that has ever written,) that the north-east end bf 
Tobago^ lies in latitude eleven degrees seventeen mi- 
nutes south^ which added to a strong current setting 
to the north-west, had occasioned our passing Tobago 
withottt seeing it^^ 

On Tuesday, the twenty-third, we anchored in 
Fampatar roads^ the island of Margaritta^ far famed 
for its heroic repulse of Mórillo^ had the appearance 
of a bleak and barren rock. The next day I went on 
shore with an oftcer. We fonnd the village^ which 
might at one time bave contained several hundred souls^ 
in a stMe of ruin; I waited on the govemor; a kind qf 
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Indian about seven feèt high. On ìnqairing fot 
Gomes^ the governor of the island^ he told me that'be, 
was at the viUage of Assomption^ some miles in 
the interior. I Uien made arrangements for horses 
to ride ovef the next day^ in otdet tò pay him a visit. 
Accotdingly eariy the next morning^ the commissiòn- 
ers> the Commodore^ séreral oAcers of the ship^ Mr. 
Béady and myself^ went òn shore. After being de- 
tained sometilne/we wére monnted on some wretched 
animals^ so small and poor as to he just able to carry 
US. We pasfaed through a poòr sandy country^ bor- 
dered by high naked hills^ but as we approached As^ 
sumption^ its appearance grew somewhat better. Neat 
thè tòwn^ we were shown the valley where Morillo 
had been defeated^ with the loss of flfteen hondred 
men. When we cònsider thai this victory was 
achieved by peasants^ the gfeater part of whom were 
armed only with stones^ it deseryés to rank with those òf 
the days of William Teli. A breakfasta lafourchette, 
was provided for us;by Gomes^ who received us with 
hospitality. He is a man of stern conntenance^ and 
Hercnlean frame; bis complexion is very fair^ wbich 
I cònsider somewhat singoiar in a native of these * 
islands. There were fifteen or twenty bfficers^ whòse 
complexions were not so fair^ bnt who shone out well 
in their uniforms. I was much pleased with two 
yonng men^ who arrivedto invite us to dine at Griego^ ^ 
with their father^ ^general Arismendi^ who we now 
learned was in the island. The invltation was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Read, lieatenants Clack and Yorhees, 
but the Commodore and the commissiouerisf declined on 
account of the excessive beat 

Some distance from Assumption^/ we crossed a 
voL* IR 40 , 
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npid itream^ whose channel was well sopptied wUh 
water^ and ita borderà shaded by treéa of a prodig^ima 
iizei after tbia we paaaed a number of amali cabias 
and cultivated patehea along tbe road aide^ fw tiro 
or tbree mileai wben we gradoally began to aacend the 
monntaina^ wbicb are aa high aa the AHegbaróea^ and 
tbeir aidea^ until cleared for CQltivatioo, CQvered vniìk 
wood. We aaw a great number Qf amali patqbea^ a 
few acrea eacb, wbere the inbabitapta ciiltìvate mani- 
dioca^ cotton, bananaa^ and Indian com. Wq p?oaa^4 
tbe mountain tbroogb wbat we abould cali a gftp^ an 
extremely narrow defilé. Wben at tbe aqmmi^ we 
deacried a beautiful valley below^ about aix milea 
long and three broad; running down- to the. aea^ bQt 
hemihed in by mountaina on the otber aidea^ but 
which preaented innumerable clearingg^ and amali 
patohea of cultivation^ witbout any viaiUe habita- 
tiona; tbeae were probably conatructed of reeda^ and 
bid among tbe treea. Tbe valley bad been laid waate 
by the Spaniarda, and ali the cocoa treea cut down. 
The aoil ia good the whole diatance to the village^ 
and the road bordered by huta very aligbtly con^ 
atructed. 

We found Arismendi a amali man^ rather taciturna 
but of an aapect firm and undaunted. Hia entertain- 
ment was ytry far beyond any thing I coold bave 
expected at tbia place; aevoral of the officerà waited 
on the gueata^ ànd they appeared to take pleaaure in 
addresaing each òther in the French style pirnHoM. 
Toaata were drauk^ accompanied with muaicand dia- 
chargea of arlillery. Our faoraea baving been tumed 
eut^ we found ouraelves compelled to remain bere ali 
night. A ball waa got up^ but not ià tbe moat refined 
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taste. Efarly the next moming we took leave of Aris- 
mendi^ and retarned ori board the Congress.' 

The island contains a population of twenty thonsand 
souls^ who are chiefly peasantry^ whosubsistby colti* 
vatiog small spots of ground. As we passed along in 
the cool of the moming^ we. saw a number at work in 
these miniature fields. Their general dress is cotton 
pantaloons and shirt^ of their own manufacture. The 
island is strongly fortifled; redoubts and forts are con- ^ 
stmcted on every height^ near which the enemy would 
have to pass. 

. The news of the victory of Maipui which we 
brought, produced great rejoicing^ and we afterwards 
learned^ had a considerable effect on the province» of 
Venezuela and New Grenada. I must waiye for the 
presenta an account of the events of the struggle for 
independence in this quarter. The part taken in the 
war of New Grenada^ by our countryman^ the gal- 
Unt Macaulay, is familiar to most Americans. I 
regret that I am prevented at present from dwelling 
upon this part of our Toyage. 

Having embarked on board the Congress^ the Com- 
modore set sail^ and in nineteen days we arrived with« 
out accideDtin Hampton Hoads. 
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A LBTTBR 

BY AN AMEMCAN, 
TO JAMBS MONROB, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



'*More powerCal eaeli, aa needfìil to the rest. 
And in proportion m H bleites, bleat" 

POPK» 



Sia— The dìscovery of America* theBeparatioii of the Brìtish 
colonies, and the present struggle for ìndependence in the €olo- 
nies of Spain, are three of the most interesting occurrences of thè 
bai thousand years. Columbus, in seurch of a passage *whìch 
WDuld change àie track of eaatem commerce^ discoyered a new 
world, possessing greater riches tìian the east» and cap(^le of sus- 
taitting a popnlation nearly equal to ali the rest of the globe. Al- 
though disappointed in one object, he succeeded in opening sources 
of wéalth to Europe, which bave changed ita condition for the bet- 
ter, in èvery department of life. The discoTery of America ena- 
Ued Europe to reach a poìnt of improvement, which she could not 
otherwiae bave arriyed at for centuriea, if at ali. Those who fol- 
lowed Columbus^ with little or no scruple, appropriated to them- 
adyes whaterer was found in the aewly discoyered countrìes, peiU:e- 
aUy sometunestbnt in most instances, by violence and cnidty. 
The inhabltanta of America, in some districts numerous and far ad- 
yanced in dyilizatìoD, were regarded by the Spaniate with little 
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more respect than the wild beasts oT the forest. They were de- 
stroyed whhoat lùty» their possessions were seized without codh 
panction» aod ali the principles of humaaityand jU8tice»YÌolated 
without remorae. 

The superìor skitl of the Earopeans in the arts» derìved froni 
the use of lette», which presenre the discoverìea of the inge- 
niouB, and enable the human mtnd to adyance towarda perfection» 
necessarìly placed the unfortunate Americans in the power of 
their invaderà. The first discoveiy «f America, and the subse- 
quent encroachments» were alike the acts of enterprising indi- 
yiduals, althoug^ their respectiye sorereigns were careful to come 
in for the lion's share* As to those portions of America wtiere 
vast regiong lay waste, (for the posaession aa hunting grounds bj 
a few wandering tribes» could «carcely be consìdered an appro- 
prìation of the aoil») the lawg of God and nature raight jusdfy 
other members of the human family in taktng a sufficient portion ' 
of the common inheritance, fer their subsiatettce* Thìa waa the 
case with respect to the country now possessed by us,^ who^ as the 
first of the colonica in forming an independent govemment, bave 
ìiecome peculìarly entitled to the appellation of Amsricans. Our 
conquests were prìncipally over the asperites of the climate and 
the earth; the axe and the plough were the weapons with which 
they were effected. If the natives haye been su|ferers we are not 
to blame; the hunter canno! subsist by the side of the cuUitat«r; 
the wild anbnalf^ which furnish him subsistence, fly dke ftxed ha- 
bitations of man. As in the naturai progressive stages of soei^y» 
so in relative position or vicinity. there must be a separàtioif be* 
tween these two States of human esiatence. The huiUier andithe 
cultivator could not be neighbors; the hunter» tberefore, retìred, 
and our settlements advanced. 

In other parts of the continentt the natives were fiir beyend thè- 
hunter state. Although unacquainted with ietters^thejivere not 
barbarous. They had made no inconsìderable pnogresainthe arts; 
they had their fixed seats or cities> vyingiapopuiation with thosé 
of Europe or Asia» Their agriculturai advancement was thai of a 
clvilized people, and they had learned» unfortunately for tfaem> to' 
bestow a factittous value upon those qietala, which in ibeoldwiorid*' 
were regarded as the representati ves of wealdi^and uaed^aa the me** 
dium of commerjpe^ Such was the situation of Mexico, PerOi and^ 
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4»f Swta Fec de Bogota. Thése onhappj people werc assfdlcd by 
the BpantArds witha barbaroUs cupiditj. The assailants were a few 
i^qdacious asd lawless persons; bai they received the approbation of 
the sovereìgD» whe carne in when atl was quieted» for the iarger share 
^ the spoìL The soTere^ todc possession of these countries by 
aioBT OF ooNquKST» and even af^r the enterprìnng and indus- 
trìoiift of bis Qwn ssbjects had fonned settlemenis and buiit cìtìes, 
the prÌTilegc of conquest waa never abandoned. 

From the ditcovery nntil thepresent day, the sovereigns of 
Spain and their European snbjects» had bnt one thfnjg; in view; to 
draw the greatest poisible advantage from the colonies, without re- 
nard to tibeir pro^perity. What sunis bave they not furnished to 
be spent abroad, or rather sqnandered in wàrs and in the extrava- 
gance of court»? Their adrancement, farther than this object was 
anawered, was regarded witìi indìfference. Their mbery and 
wretchednesB, would bave been preferred, if by that means the ra- 
paci^ of the oppressor would bave iieen more fully gratified They 
were, in fact» regarded as mere appendages, very usefal and con- 
^enient, but forming no pa^t of the body politic, and therefore in- 
capabie of communicating a single sensation. 

The policy pursued by the different European states towards the 
colonies, received a tinge from their peculiar charaòters, unavmd-^ 
ably influenced by the peculiar situation and nature of the colony 
itself, keeping always in tìcw the sole adyantage of the European 
soveretgnty, no matter how injurious ìt might be to the colony. 
The Spaniards, for instance, found some distrìcts abundant in the. 
precious metals,here every pursuit was diacouraged, and even for* 
bidden, not necessarilyconnected with the working of the mines. 
Here neither agriculture, manufactures, commerce, nor even con* 
siderable population was of much importance; and when they at- 
talned a stinted growth, it was in despite of the general policy. 
The mine districts bave been condemned at once to barrenness and 
poverty^ more through the policy of the sovereign than by nature. 
If permitted io profit by their rational advantages, they would 
prosper even if the soii should be barren, by exchanging for thing» 
more necessary. But regarding solely the Spanish interests, tbt^se 
districts bave been closed like caverns where the light of day is 
not seen."^ And to what end is this? Tliese riclies must be trans- 

• It may be a question, what right a nation, who cnjajs a free inteinioui-sé witK 
ali othen, bas to preclude ali othen from a t'ree cgress into her territories? 
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ported àbroad to gr&tìf j the idle debaucherj of a court, and re- 
lactantly to benefit the unshackled indastry of neig^bming lui- 
tiont. This selfishneM appeared in every thing; when thecolonies 
could procure wfaat was barel j sufficient to ezchange for the comma- 
dities which the crown permitted to be fumkhed them» bj those 
of her Bttbjects» or even the salgects rf other nationa» to whom ahe 
flold the priTilq^; ali fnrtbér ad^anccment waa deemed unneces- 
sary and therefore checked» lest they mìg^t ceaae to want those 
articlea» mostly of the first neeesaìty» which the crown was desirous 
of sapplying* Agrìcultiire in some districts was permitted to grow 
to a certain extent; manufaetnres were every where forfoidden, 
and in some p^ces only tolerated from necessityi commerce was 
placed under such restrictions» as to enable it merely to wither. 
This is the reason why coontries which have been settled so man j- 
hnndred years» are stili so thinly inhainted. What would have 
been the condition of Sòath America at this moment, if her growth 
had not been ehecked by bonds and chains? Horses, caÉtle» and 
sheep, in Soath America, have increased without nwnber, bat 
with too much tmth it mig^t be said, 

"Man i8 the only pUunt tfaat dwindied there." 

Not indeed in his mental faculties, but in nnmb^rs; for the Bggrt^ 
gate population in Spanish America, has notorìottsly decreased. . 
The portions of Spanish America that have been carsed, or 
Uessed, just as one may choose to consider it» with mines, is not 
such as to circumscribe their pursuits. The inhabitants in gene^ . 
ral» mìght gain their living by the cultivation of the soil, and the 
preparation of artìcles of commerce. But unhappily, they are 
cultivators without a market; and have fkUen back into the shep- 
herd life, the second stage of civilization. To countries on which 
nature has showered her choicest gifts, it is not surprising that thou« 
sands of European Spanìards should be enticed» and it is naturai to 
suppose, that population without some check would rapidly increase. 
To hòld out encouragement to emigration was necessary; Spaio, 
without fear of crìppling her coloniès, could impose such burthens ' 
as would at the same time^ retard their progress and procure a 
present supply. These burthens were to be increased with the* 
growth of the colonijBS. This might be practised with a foresight 
pf the future strength of the colonies, and the fear oF their revolt 
Most probably it proceeded from her insatiate avance. 
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Jealousj, which has generally been regarded as the character- 
istìc of the Spaniardy'had some share in imposÌDg the restrictions» 
and establishing the seclusion from the rest of the world, which 
has converted the country of the Spanish colonìst into a prìson, 
guarded with as much Vìgilance as the seraglio of an eastem 
despot. Foreigners have been excluded from intercourse with the 
colonies, for the same reason that every specìes of ìndustry and 
enterprise on their part was forbidden» wherever there was aa 
opportunity on the part of the crown to sell a privilege, or torn 
pedlar itself, and supply the subject at the most extortionate 
prices.* We shall be asked of what use would colonies be with- 
.cut these advantages? I ask in turn, what men, possessed of suffi- 
cient strength» would submit to be colonìsts on such terms? It is 
not surprising that the Brìtish colonies» so much later in their es* 
tablishment, and in a soil and climate so inferior, should have so 
far outstripped those of Spain. 

The British colonies were established under more happy aus- 
pices. The spirit of liberty had been foslered by several impor- 
tant occurrencès. The human mind had been unchained by the 
reformation; and the frequent resistance to the exertion of abso- 
lute power in the sovereign» had prodnced sueh an acknowledg- 
ment of many of the essential rìghts of man, in such a permanent 
form, as.to be easily appealed to. Numerous safeguards of liberty 
had been established. The colonists carried with them the seeds 
of liberty which they transplanted in a more congenial soil, where 
they could grow np without beìng overshadowed by kìngs and 
Dobles. The oolonists were the freest of the free. The 
habit of reducing rìghts to a permanent and tangible record, had 
given rise to the varìous charters under which the different colo- 
nies were established.f They were permitted to overcome the 
first difficulties, inseparable from their situation, with little or no 
assistance; the Indian nations who opposed their setdements, were 
subdued; the lands were cultivated^and cities began to rìse on the 
shores of the Atlantic. The colonial trade in a short time, gave 

* The numerata! royal monopoUes, tobaeco, salt, qoieksaver, pUying cards, 
fce. uto weU lùiown. 

t We eonld -not be wtàà tobe eontending to gain onr libertie»— we were àìretAj 
free. The S^oUi Ameriettis in their ooimby, are e&deaiporing to rì^ ficumaiute 
of degrailatton to one of freedom. 

You n. 41 
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cmplojment io thousands of EDgli»hmeii, and a yalnable mattxt 
W18 sooiì opened for Brìtish manufactures. Here» inrith little or 
no expense to^ngUnd, a yaat treasare of wealth was displajed 
to ber enterprìae and industrj. The colonìes increased rapidlj io 
consequence of their partaking of the freedom which "was in some 
nneaaare peculiar to Great Britain; ìt was not long, ho^irever» be- 
fore theae advantages on the part of Britain were abused; the co- 
lonista were disgusted with the dispoaition manifested by her» to 
consult onl j her own momenti^rj interesta, and thej were centin- 
nally insulted bj the insolence of the court favorites sent over 
to enrìch themselYea at their expense; and this» in countries where 
there were no distinction of ranks in society; where the preten* 
aions of birth were but little known; where there was no gentrj 
entitled by hereditary rìght to reverence and worshìp* We con- 
atituted the true elements of republicanism. Fortunatelj for us, 
Great Brìtùn had delayed the exercise of arbitrary power unti! 
our ancestors had begun to feel their strength. Two millions of 
freemen after a long and arduons stniggle against one of the niost 
powerfiil States of the old worid, were atjast acknowledged an in- 
dependent nation. Our population» our wealth» our strei^gth, have 
increased with a rapidity unexampled. We have become ten 
times more important even to tjie nation which endeavored to 
chain us down» in spite of ali the arts which her folly has practised 
toexcite our enmity; to the whok world we are becomingeaeh day 
more usefuL^ and even necessary. 

If our independence were an event of such magnitude, so uni- 
versally interesting, what must be thatof the whole continent— the 
whole of the new world! In us the birth of a nation was hailed> by 
the rest of mankind» with joy*— we are now about to behold the 
birth of empires. Eìghteen millions of souls are now stru^ling to 
be free; forming no compact and continued settleroent» but sepa** 
rated into fpur or five vast compartments» and thinly distributed 
over large districts— mnable to co-operate in arms from their great 
distance from each other, and the intervening desarts and moun- 
tains, yet uniting in heart to shake off the !l^uropean yoke. We 
behol4 the inhabitants of regions» which for centuries have fur- 
nished thè wealth to stimulate the industry noi only of Europe 
and America, but eyen of Asia» about to take their mighiy desti- 
nies into their own hai^ds; about to give a full development to 
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their resources; to establish governmenta, and most probablj oli 
the besc and wisest models, to fohn a cbaìn of confederacies» unit' 
ed by a thbasand communities» not of famil j, but of wìse and use- 
fui intercourse; in fine^To prepare the way for the most splsn* 

OED REVOLtJTXOKi THAT HAS EVER B£EN WITNESSED OK THE EARTH. 

Mighty must be that rievolution which will be.effected by nearly 
faalf the habitable world» when suffered without restraint to unfold 
its resouFces and augment ìts population. Nations do not 
flourìsh most in solitary existence and seclusion; it is the contin- 
ned intercourse and commerce of nations wìth eachother, which ci- 
vilize mankind, and lay open the fields of enterprise and indus- 
try. What nation could be blotted out fròm the map without in* 
jury io ali that would remain? Its trade gave bread tothousands^ 
nay gave life to thousands who but for this, would never bare ex* 
isted. How interesting then to ali the world, is the birth of the 
American empires, whose conimerce will soon add incalculably to 
the fund upon which the industry of nations may draw! A scene 
more magnificent never '^bnrst on the eye of philosophy." Can 
any one for a moment doubt» that under the government of Spain 
ihese events can never take place? With one of the finest coun- 
tiìes in Europe» if deprìved of the colonies, and compelled merely 
to use the advantages in ber future intercourse wìth them» that 
Great Britain has with the United States, she may yet^be rè* 
generated and become more wealthy and respectable than she 
would be ^ith ali the gold and Silver of^Amerìca, bestowed upon 
her idleness and sloth. The discovery of America has already 
produced wonderful effects» but when we compare these eflTects 
with the stupendous consequences that must foUow its indepen- 
dence, they seem as nothing. No one can contemplate the future 
state of America without having his mind filled with the most 
magnificent ideas» and the most sublime conceptions. The dawn 
of that glory which the discovery of America will shed upon the 
world» is but just beginning to appear. Hitherto it has been a dis- 
covery locked up. 

The separation of the American colonies, Àas been regarded by 
men of foresigkt, as an event that in the course of time would hap. 
pen, in spite of every precaution to prevent it. There is nothing 
more naturai than to suppose^ that when the vast tracts of country 
on this side of the Atlantic» should obtain a populatioa suited to 
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their eztent, thU must so far tvrpam that of (he Earopean aiate» 
thatthia last woald becoroe the mere satellite. The colonies 
conld not be persuadaci to remain the subordinate and inferior, 
when the old state had fallen into comparative insignìficance. Liet 
as suppose ali the nations of Europe» removed from Spain three 
thoosand miles, and held by her in colonial subgection? The very 
BOggestion of the idea exhibits ita ab^urditj. When Jamea h 
united the crown of Scotland to that of England» some expressed 
an apprehension (hat England would become a province; the veiy 
reverse of which was the naturai consequence. In politica» as in 
astronoroj» it is a law of nature, that the smaller bodies must re- 
volve around the larger» The moment the cdlony exceeds the old 
state in numbers» and is at the same time equal in spirìt and in* 
telligence, the latter must necessaril j take the place before occu- 
pìed by the colony» or a separation ensues. 

There is another reason for this tendency to separation. The 
colony and the ancient state» must iu time become ilistinct nations; 
the diversity of habits and occupations» arìsing from the diiTer- 
enee of cliroate» and from the nature of the countries which they 
occupy» considerable changes in the language ai>d manners of both» 
would soon produce essential distinctions. Added to this» the of- 
fensive arrogance of the European» who fancies hiroself a superior 
being» as Coming immediately from the originai and purer fountain 
of the race» regarding with contempt» and despising the d^nerate 
natives; who, in tum» would naturally feel ind^natipn at the self- 
aufficient insolence and arrogance of the stranger. Of this» we 
kad no little experience in our own country; before the revolution- 
ary war» every Englishman thought himself entitled to allegiance 
from every American» and the naturai deviation from English 
manners» was considered a proof of degeneracy. This very rea- 
dily accounts for much of that unfrìendly feeling, which has pre- 
vailed between this country and England» and which to superficìal 
observers» appeared unnatural. If the mere circumstance of liv- 
ing in a distant country» and adopting dìfferent habits» will in a 
few years bring about so great a diversity» this must be stili great- 
er» where (hereis anactual difference of race. In the United 
States, we have numbers from ali the different nations of Europe; 
in South America» it is true» the colonists were more generally 
from the colonizing state» bui the difference was more than^made 



up bj the numbers of the civilìzed Indians» who stìll fbrmed a great 
propciTtion of the populàticm of many parts; and these in tiine he- 
carne intermixed with the European Spaniards, and their descen- 
dants» thus formìng a distìnct people« The natives of the country 
could without dìfficulty intermingle, and bave common feel- 
ings with these their couptrymen; while the Europeans^ who could 
noi formany great proportion of the whole, would be looked upon 
as strangers» as foreigners at least, until they had been long set- . 
tled in the colony, had families, and became identifie^ or amal^- 
mated in the mass. The more the colony ìncr^eased its numbers» 
and the longer it continued a colony» the farther would it be re- 
moved in point of feeling» from the ancient state; the weaker« 
therefore» the ties^ tothat state» and the greater the difficulty of re^^ 
taining it in subjection. When the Habit, the charm, or magic, of 
dependence was once brokeh, the aucient state would be regarded 
in the same llght, as any other foreign state» and its attempts to 
bring back the colonies to subjection, considered in the same light» 
as the invasion of any other enemy. Hence it is, that the nations 
of North and South America, bave become patriots, defenders of 
their native soil; while Spain is acting the part of an invader, and 
amuses herself with the belief» thitt she is endeavoring to quell the 
''insurrection of a neighboring province, in which there stili re- 
main the latent feelings of affection, like those of a disobedient , 
child towards its parent Spain is not engaged in reducing the 
revolt of Arragon or Catalonia» hut she is carrying on a war 
against a distant nation^ or nations, icith t^ greatest possible 
disadvantage. Nothing can exceed the folly of such an attempi. 
For even if she should be successful for the present, can she pro- 
duce a change in their minds? She mìght as well think of making 
war on the elements. Thb timb will coMip: when thet must 

BB FBBE. 

It is very evident, that the Spanish colonies had long ago be- 
come a different people from the European Spaniards, and as the 
naturai consequence» mutuai dislikes and jealousies would be che- 
rished. They must bave long since felt that they were a people 
held in subjection. They could naturally ask, ''how long does 
Spain mean to consider us as appendages to ber monarchy, as 
slaves fastened to the wheels of ber chariot, to swell ber vanity 
and pomp? Are we to be colonies for ever? Must we renounce 
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ali hope, that we maj lay claim tu Mine of the honors of our be-- 
loved native soil? That we may he peimìtted to improTe and or- 
namont the birth place of our aaceatorfl^ oor own homes, the onijr 
country which poaseMOS our alfectionSy the abode of our friends 
and relation^ Are we to be restrìcied in ali our enterprises^bj 
straagerB, who come to us as it were. from another planet» who 
bave no ties amongtt as, and are indiiferent to the prosperi^ and 
improvement of our country? Shall we tamely subndt to these 
tadL-maatera» who wtll noC perniit uà to use oor own» and who 
carry away the fruita of our industry, we know not whitherJ* The 
only answer that couid be made by the oppressore would be short 
and simple— ^I bave the'power.*' This ìs denied; The madness» thè 
prìde, the obstinacy of Spain are not yet satisfied, bnt Uteworìdis 
mtUfijtd, that a peopk who ean defend them$elves for ten years, 
will he abU to itfend tìiemsetvesfor ever. 

The policy of Spain necessarìly tended to create» and to in- 
crease diis deep-rooted enmity. Its govemment would soon be 
consìdered as an odious usurpation. The most pleasing sutject 
of the thoughts and conrersation of the colonists, would be tbetr 
liberation from this politicai bondage. They would look to the 
day, which would brìng abont thìsmuch desired evènt^with some» 
thing like religious devotion. Tbere is nothing more naturai than 
the prevalence of such wishes. Even in extensiye monarchies, 
which bave the advantage of contiguity, or which bave but slìght 
separations, there is a Constant tendency to fall by their own 
weight* In Cicero's orations against Verres» we hare a fine pictore 
of the thousand impositions, to which the remote provinces must 
necessarìly be subject; the almost irresponsìble viceroys, gover- 
nors, and sub-agents, sent to govern, or rather rob, excite endless 
vexations. Nothing can remedy the want of a centre of power, an 
originai fountain of authority of their own. A country thus se- 
parateci, wìthout a govemment of its own, is a world without a 
sun. The distance from the metropolis, renders it impossible to 
bave feelings in common with ity or but few. No empire, thére- 
fore, of extensive terrìtory, and particularly when separated by 
oceans, can be of long duration, unless divided into separate states, 
each possessing its own centre of power, to which the sympathyi 
passions, and interests of the people are attracted. Besides, 
being thus separated from tlie metropolis, rendering it impos* 
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sible for the people of America, to hsve this community of 
feeling with the Europeans, and enabling the imported goTernc»^ 
and dignitarìes, to practise their abuses with impunitjr» that sepa- 
ration was caused bj an ocean of a thousand leagues. By placing 
America at such a distance from Europe, nature seeras to bave for- 
bidden the idea of rendering it dependencies, plantations, or 
appendagèB of petty European states. The king of Brazil acted 
a wise party in transporting hi» court and government to his Ame- 
rican possessions, and conyerting the ancìent seat of empire into a 
province; his American pogsessions had grown too considerable, to 
remain as a distinct colony; and although his form of government 
is not such as we should prefer to see generally prevail in Ame- 
rica, it is yet much better, than if he had attempted to retain them 
as colonies. He must, however, hasten to identify his interests 
with those of America^— he must cease to be European — he must 
escape from the trammèls of European politics, or he will find his 
position an uneasy one. The royal family of Spain would bave 
acted wisely for its own interests, in transporting itself to Mexico, 
and even (ìeorge III. might bave retained his American colonies, 
and by this time bave been mast^ of the new world, had he trans- 
ferred his crown from the island of Great Britain to the American 
continent. * 

Spain has been well aware of this disposition or tendency to 
separation on the part of the colonies, and to establish govemments 
of their own. She knew that the colonial state was a forced one,. 
and too unnatural to -be of long duration. She had had, every 
where, frequent indications of the dispositions of the people, 
whioh she could not mistake. They were gradualJy bécoming 
ripe for a separation, in spite of ali the precautions, she couJd de- 
vise, to retard this so much dreaded state. An event, however, iji 
which she took some share, (actuated no doubt by the desire of 
being freed from ber ambitious neighbors, the English) served, con- 
trary to ber expectations, to hasten this maturity. This was the 
successful emancipation of the United States. To avoid one 
cvil, she encouraged another even more pemicious, Her colonies 
could not behold without uneasiness, the full enjoyment of the 
blessingsof self-government and of free constitution, in adjoining 
colonies* The imprisoned are tormented by the desire to escape» 
as much by the naturai love of liberty, as by the sig^t of others in 
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the pcMsession of it. The precautìons of Spain for the preserva- 
tkm of her colonies, were increued» and their dissatisfiu^tioii in-^ 
creased in the game proportion. Ali the paìns which were taken 
io prevent the introductìon of liberal prìnciples into her colonìes» 
were in yain; the iniportation of goods may be prohilnted, bat 
thoughts will find their waj like the rajs of light; ìt is as vain to 
forbìd the spreading of knowledge» as to forbid the suti to shìne. 
The trae prìnciples of liberty bave ,now gone abroad; they can 
never be re-consigned to the tomb of secrecy. The art of prìnting^ 
must in time produce the liberty of the press, and where that pre- 
▼ails, despotism is at an end. These prìnciples shook Europe to 
its centre, and although restrained at length in some measure» 
they are stili silently working their way. They found their way at 
last, to the more naturai climes of Southern America; and we have 
seen tìiat in America these principles bave been invariably con- 
nected-with the establishment of independence. Formerly a re- 
volutifin indicated little more than a ehange of masters; it now 
meansthe establishment of free govemmsnt. The unexampled 
prosperity of the United States, the knowledge of which could not 
be concealed from the colonists, fumished the aliment to keep 
alive the fire, which had been thus lighted up— 4heir triumph over 
ali their enemies, and their conquest over ali their difficulties at 
lasty must render this fire unextinguishable. The daring enter- 
prise and the intelligence of our citizens, who continually found 
their way into the Spanish colonies, in spite of ali the guards which 
the most watchful jealousy could establish, gave rise to reflections 
in the colonists, which they had not before conceived. For twen* 
ty-five years before the revolutions in South America took place, ' 
there was a slow, but progressive state of preparatìon for this mo- 
mentous occurrence. It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose» that 
the separation of the colonies, was a revolt produced by an unpre- 
meditated and accidental event — a sudden and passing storm, 
which would soon be lOver— it was in fact the naturai consumma- 
tion of what had been long and gradually preparing^-Jiastened by 
accidental circumstances, but not occasioned by them. 

There is nothing which tends so much to check the sympathy, 
we should be disposed to give the South Americans, in dieir pre- 
sent interesting straggle» as the (prevailing idea that they are to- 
tally unfit for seif-govenunent; a character which we bestow» with^ 
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•ut discrioiiiiatioii^ to ali, althougk there is by no means an uni- 
formitj in the moral state of the differeot colonies. This ìs a 
topic, of which their enemies have avuìled themselves, unfortunate- 
lj9 with great success They are represented without distinction 
<ir discrìqdiDation, as in a state of extreme ignorance and debase- 
ment, (a state» bj the bj; which ought to cover the Spaniard with 
shame,) without any kind of informati'on, and Without morals» lazj» 
inconstant» worthless, at the same time violent, jealous, and cruel; 
composed of heterogeneous casts, Hkèly to be split into separate 
factions, and if left to themselves, to exterminate each other» liko 
the soldiers of Cadmus. In fact, no pains have'been spared to 
represent them in the mosthateful and disgustìngcolors, and there 
are many of us, who now take it for granted» that they are the most 
despicid>le of the human race. 

Jjet US for a moment, inquire by whom this indiscrimate charac* 
ter is bestowed? It is given either by their bitterest enemies, or 
|[>ythose who are unacquainted with them, or whose opportuniiies 
have enabled to see them only in the most unfavorable light^-* 
Persons who bave never seen a Southern American are in the ha* 
hit of conderaning them ali by the wholesale, as stupid, depraved^ 
and worthless. Notwithstanding ali this, if we consult the en- 
lightMied travellers, who have visited those countries, we- wi)l find 
ihat they ali concur in hearing testimony of their native intelli- 
gence, and of the number ot well informed and well educated peo» 
pie, which ihey contain. But is it for us to repeat, or believe 
such slanders? We should recoUect the character, which until 
htely, was charitably given to us throug^out Europe, and we 
should heaitate befbre we condemn a people, whom we have had 
no opportunity of correctly estimating. Until the American revo^ 
Itttion, it was a fashionable opinion, extremely agreeable to Euro^ 
pean vanity, that we degenerated in the new worM, and if not 
eontinually renewed by European intelligence, would be in danger 
of losiog the faculty of reason. How long since this slander has 
been refutedi There are countries, where it is believed« eveA 
now; yet the enlightened, who knew that the true dignity of hu«* 
Bum character does not depend upon climate or soil, but on the 
liberty and freedom of govemment, as necessary as the suu an^ 
air to pianta, foretold what we^ould become, when left to ooc- 
Klves. -"Why is it,** asked an eloquent orator, «'that the slave' 
VOU Ih 4® 
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looks quietly on the spot where Leonìdas expiréd? The nature df 
man has not changed, but ^rta has lost the goyerament, which 
her liberty couW nat sarvive,*» 

Man is every where a noble andiofty being, and ìf the burthen 
which bow9 him io the earth, be rcmovcd, if the slavish bands, in 
which he is faatened are burst, he wiil suddenly rìse with ease to 
(he naturai standard of bis character. 

" Ti» liberty alone, tliat gives the flower 
Of fleeting life ita lustre and perfume. 
And we are weeds witbout it." 

Oor eneniies in Europe are stili in the habity in spite of the proofs 
we have ^ven» both in peace and war, of repredenting us as dege- 
nerate» at least as incapable of any tbing great These things we 
know to be the slander of malevolence and envy,repeated by ig- 
norance an4 prejudice; may we not in charìty suppose, that ali we 
have heard. of the Southern Americans Is not true? 

The standing topic of our enemies during otirerentfnl strutte 
for ìndependencot was our supposed incapacity for self-goyernment. 
They represented os as being» in general» an uninformed people, 
our distance from the metropolis» from the sun of knowledge» 
rendering it impossible for us to know any thing; and of making 
any good use of our independenee» even if it were possible far us 
to gain it* They said we were rcstless and factious, an<f would 
either fall into a state of horrible anarchy, or from our intestine 
dìvisions» become a prey to the ambìtion of military chiéfs. No- 
thing of ali this happened» or was Hkely to happen. It is lamenta- 
ble to see the proneness of the human mind to form opinions with- 
out data or experience; or to form general theorìes from a few 
isolateci facts. It is a source of a thousand vexations in poHtics» 
in science, in morals» and in philosophy. It is this bigotry of opi* 
Bion, which fonns the greatest barrier to the march of the human 
mind. - Theignorant and the arrogant wiil ever beììeye,that wkat 
they do not know ta eonst,dees not eanst. 1 was once asked by 
a foreigner» why no books of originai composition were erer pui^' 
lished in this country. For this simple reason» I replied» because 
you have never read them. We pronounce upòn the character of 
the South Americans» we declare them to be deficient in aU those 
qualities» which. we most prizè» not because we know them» but 
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beqaoBe we do not. It is thus that the vain and contemptible Af* 
rican or Asiatìc sovereìgn» pronouaces the European to be an in- 
ferior race — ^in a state of ignorance and barbarìtj. 

The character which we bestow upon our iM-ethren of the south^ 
wouid do injuBtice to the most unciyilized of our Indiana. That 
informatìon is as general among theKn» as amongst our people» no 
one, I presume, will pretend; jet, have we mad e no progress sinee 
the American revolution? Let this question he answered. Three 
generatìons of freemen have arìsen since tljiat period» and each 
has undergone some improvement I would ask amongst whom 
began our resìstance to Great Britain, bj whom was ìt carrìed on 
and directed? Certainljbj the intelligent pa^rt of the communitj% 
who,guid^d the uninformed, addressing themselves to passiona^ 
which belong to nature, not toeducation alone, and inculcating 
ìdeas, which had not before suggested themselves, to those who 
are not in the habit of reading and thinking. Compare the state 
of general information and public spirìt at that time with the pre» 
sent, and it will be found that the balance will be as much in favor 
of the present, as it is in favor of the actual state of our popula-^ 
tion, wealth, and public improvements. We had manj well edu- 
cated men, especiallj in the dìfferent professione; we had a nume- 
rous class in the middle walk of life, that is, possessing a moderate 
ihare of wealth, and with sufficient leisure and opportunity, to 
acquire enough of information to understand, and place a proper 
value upon their rights, and to appreciate the advantages of a 
separation from Great Britain. Has it ever been pretended, that - 
such a population is no where to be found in South America? I 
^poi far from pretending, that the great mass of its population is as 
well prepared as ours were, but let jt be recollected, that we estab- 
lished at once not onlj a free government, but the freestthat had. 
ever been known in the world; it does not follow^ thi^t because the 
Southern Americans cannot establish a government within many 
degrees as free as ours, that thej are therefore incapabte of .any 
thing but absolute despotism. 

It would not be difficult to prove, that there are some strongt 
features of resemblance in the southern pQpulation to our owii« 
aind which have a great tendencj to qualify them for free govem* 
ment. The means of acquiring affluence, forinstance» were saffi* 
cient to raì^ up in everj village or district^ families sufficienti^ 
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àtease in thelr circnmstanceB, t» acquire BOine informatìon, and 

io maintain a respectable cbaractcn they wcrc every where man 

locomotive, and consequcntly more thoughtfnl. They had thcir 

profesMonal men aa we had, who were necewarily enlightened, 

and were attached to the soil by the ties of birth and by family 

eonnexions, and yet could aspirc to no public cfficcs or honors. 

The native priesthood were, witìi hardly an exceptioo, excliidcd 

from the dignitìca of the church, whkh were U8ua«y bestowcd on 

forcignere. The secular priesta, 8o;^far from bcing inimicai to the 

caose of independence, bave been ita most active supportcrs,. 

and what ìs more, the advocates of the most liberal prineiples^ 

The fact ia, that theac native priests, who are the sona of the most 

reapectable families, and in moat inata^ces, bave little more in 

reality than the name. In some part», they are the leadeta of^ 

their armiea, their partìsan officerà, and engagé actively in dìs- 

aeminating politicai Information amongthe people. Theaemen 

bave, in fact, been long brooding over the' eraancipation of their 

country, and many, it ia highly prebablc, bave been induced to 

pttt on the gown» in order the more efiectually. to conceal their 

atudies. I bave been acquainted with several gentlemen, who in- 

formed me, that long before the présent struggle, in South America* 

he waa aurprìsed at the liberality of their sentiments, and at the 

extraordinary avidity, with which they gathered up every thing 

relatingto our country. • - 

Although incrediWe pains were taken by the Spanish governr 
ment to shut out from the colonies ali information, and ali know* 
ledge of a liberal kind» profcrìbing every hook, whose possible 
tendency might he to disclose to the Southern Americana, the tmr 
fortant secret that they were men$ yet it waa utter)y impossible 
to ezclude every kind of learning; some branchea were evenen- 
^ouraged, in order to divert the attention from mor^ dangerous 
atudies; they had their colieges and seminaries of learning in ali 
the principal cities and towns, as well as schoois for teaching the 
first elements; while the son? of many of the more wealthy, as ivas 
the case in our own country, were sent abroad. In a philosophi'- 
f^al point of view, there is nothing so vain as this at*empt to force 
the thoughts into a particular channel likc a stream b*f water. The 
reading of any hook qan do little more than set the mind in mo- 
lÌion, and when we opfce b^gin to think, who but the Divinity can 
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set bminds to òur thoughts? The reading of the edict forbìdding 
a hook to he read» might givé rìse to a train of thonght ìnfinitelj 
more dangerous than tiie hook itsèlf. 

In Southern America» as well as in the North, suhsistence was 
easily obtamed; and from the thinness of the p^pulatioìi, men were^ 
worth mach more than in the thickl j settled, stàrving countrìes of 
Europe. There was little or no hereditary nobilitj to look down 
upon them» ^d habituate them to feel an inferìoritj; such nobility 
as were in the country, sprigs from old rotten Spanish stocks, were 
regarded as exotics Ul j adapted to the climate and soil. In gene- 
ral, each one was the fahricator of his own fortune. The only rea! 
distinction of rank was that of superìer wealth» talents, or office. 
The exotic nobiiity who aspired to something more, were no better 
than strangers, i^ten contemptible in themselves, and secretly de* 
spised by ali cl^ses of the natires. I do not see that I rìsk muci^ 
in boldly assertìng, that our ^iithem brethren, taken xoHectìve* 
ly, were better fitted -for liberty, Switzerland excepted, than any 
part of Europe. The cuUÌ¥a|ors of America are a bòld, vigorou^ 
manfy race ^ mén» and from the rery nature of their employr 
ments serious and contemplative. While the European Spaniards 
if ere sinking into indolence, and Iòsing the manly spirit of inde? 
pendence which formerly placed them above ali their neighbors 
s^nd which i^ould stili show itself under a diiferent govemmenti 
that spirit was' cherished and improving in the colonies, and ali 
that is now wanting, is to direct it to a noble purpòse. The agri^ 
cultural part of the populatioo, was more free and gained a more 
easy subsistence, than their European brethren; it was not in the 
power of Spain to prevent this. The merchants and^ mechanics 
of towns, in like manner, from the greater facility of liyìng, had 
more time for reflection than persons in the same class in coun- 
tries that are crowded. It is in the nature of things, that there 
should be more general equality amongthe natires of the Spanish 
colonies, tììta in European countries. Persons there were, it i^ 
trae, who possessed very large estates, but these were of their own 
acquiringi or of their immediate ancestors. One of the rìchest in* 
divid.ualg in New Spain, I have been informed, Was a few years ' 
ago a mule driver. We should fall into the greatest errors, if we 
formed our opinion of the essential moral state of the colony, br 
the European state from which it sprang. There are character- 
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tftics which rnn through ali the colonies of whatgoeyer natìon. 
thej maj he, and an opinion much more accurate maj be focmed 
of their' character, bj an attentive examination of our own, thaa 
bj taking the o)d state, or mere theor j, or the slanders of enemies, 
as the guide. 

The specimens of southern Americans we bave had in this 
country, within a few years past, are surei j not such aa to justifj 
the opinìons which manj of us entertain of the character and ca- 
paci ty of these people. Thè countries which can ptoduce so eh 
men asClementinì, Guai, Palacio, and Majer, sureJy are not sunk 
in brutish ignorance, or incapable of rational self-government* 
Thesfì we have heard to breathe sentimènts of manly indepen- 
dence, and of exalted patriotism, which until now were tliought 
to belong onl j to Greece or Rome. With shame, bave I héard 
tliese men complain that we regarded ali their countrjmen as 
snnk below the rest of their species— that we were entirelj unac- 
quainted even with the geography of South America, and that 
manjr of us treat their cause with a contemptuous indifference! I 
blush for the vanitj and selfìshness of mj countryknen, who are 
unwilling to allow the common attributes of humanitj to these ge« 
nerous men, who have offered their lìves and fortunes to purchase 
freedom for their beloved native soìl. 

Happilj for my fellow men, ali the effbrts of despots will no£ 
suffice to arrest the progress of the human mind in America.) 
Spain has adopted a system, calculated to retard the general pros- 
perity of her colonies, she has gratìfìed ber cupidity by the most 
reproachful exactions, yet the vast £xtent of the new world, and 
the facility of obtaining subsistence, rendered it impossible to exer* 
cise;tyranny of a mere personal nature to any great degree. Thè 
American has always been a freeman, in spite of tyrannical mea*; 
sures vhich tended to retard the aggregate prosperìty; the indivi- 
duai was free from the very nature of the country Vhich he occu- 
pied. Let us not imitate the egotism of the British, who assert 
that they are the only people in the universe who can be free. Let 
US believe that freedom may be enjoyed in more than one form; 
Switzerland was free, the Italian republics were free, Holland was 
free, though each in a different form. Southern America, too; 
will be free, and there is reason ta believe, will be free as we are. 
There is ampie reason why we should be cautious,in prwiouncing 
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hasfily, oin the character of our brethrenof the south^ Hashu- 
Tnanitj no claim upon us? Is ìt more thau fair*, io allow the pa- 
triota at least an opportunity of proving whether they are, or 
are not, worthy of the glorioùs privilege of iodependence? What 
iiijury to the world can result from the experiment? Surely no 
state in which they can be placed, can be worse for the interests 
of mankind, for the cause of human nature, than a return to the 
iritlierìng grasp of Spain, resolved as she is, ratherthan not rule, 
to mie over ruined cities and deserted plains. 
« The character of old Spain itself, although at present sunk so 
low, I have already said, was formerly of a very opposite kind. 
. We are wrong in supposing, that.Spaniards are ìnsensible to thB 
charms of liberty, or that they are ignorant of the principles of 
free govérnment. The Spanish history is full of the noblest traits 
of patriotlsm, from the age of Vinato down to that of Palafox. 
There are at the same time, proofs of the resolution of the people, 
in opposing the despotic and tyrannical measures of prìnces. The . 
conduct of the Cortez, and the provincial juntas, prove that they 
are not incapable of governing themselves in the most popular 
form& The defence of the country in times of the greatest diffi- ^ 
culty, was conducted by these assemblies in the most spirited 
manner, while the legitimate sovereign, instead of meditating like 
English Alfred^ the means of regaining his^ kingdom, was busied 
in the occilpation of a woman — a nun — ^in embroidering petticoats! 
Liberty is not even yet extinet among the people of Spain. The con- 
stitution, or form of government, estabiished by them, contained 
ali the finest features of those of Ejagland and the United States, 
wlìile the colonies at the same moment, breathed sentiments stili 
more free. The friends of humanity entertained hppes that Spaia, 
under a limited monarchy, would assume her former station in 
Europe; but these hopes were disappointed by the treacherous iti- 
gratitude, and bigotry of the miserable creature who now usurps 
the throne; a throne which he had before renounced, and whLcl\ 
was restored to him by his subjects, on conditions that he ha^s 
basely violated. 

The cabiidos have always existed in the Spanish monarchy^ 
they are popùlar assemblies which place no inconsiderabie share. 
of the govemment in the hands of the subject, and have accus- 
Q>med tìfem to feel themselves something more than cypbers in ' 



the State. From the Aecessitj of the thing» these popular ass6m« 
blies» or councils, were more in use in the colonies than in old 
Spain; whlch circani8tance,takenin coiyunction with the^;reater 
dq;ree of personal freedom and independence in the colonies, on 
account of the remoteness of the settiements» must have rendered 
the people of a rerjr different cast from the slaves of an absolute 
despotisuL It is not so difficnlt a thing to be free^ m some would 
kad 98 to believe; it is the naturai c<mdition qf man— -he is for-^ 
erer struggling to return to the state for which he b destined by 
nature. On the other band» slaveiy is a forced and artilcial con-a^ 
dition» which can onljr be maintained bj binding the mind and^ 
body with vile chains. What iathere in nature to. prevent the 
patriotSf after freeing themselves of the foreign despotism put 
o^er them* /rom establishing in timet miìd and wholesome go« 
Vemments? They cannot want for informatìon with respect tothe 
true princìples of such goyemment; they live in an age sufficient- 
ly enlightened on this subject; there is to be found both (nrecept 
and example; they will bave nothing more tò do, than to choose 
such as suit them. Their intèrcourse with the English and with 
ourselves, cannot fail to aid them in forming correct opinions oni 
politicai matterà. They may, Uke us, adopt the free principles of 
the Eo^lish govemment> without the scafToldbg which hides and 
deforms the building; they will not be likely to establish a mo* 
narchy from the want of genuine royal blood; for their beat fa- 
milies, as with us, can trace their ancestry but little beyond the 
flood. 

It is not always safe to reason from what has been» to what will 
be. if some parts of the old world bave failed in the establish* 
ment of free government, this may arise from a thousand causes 
which cannot operate in the new world; and bere» mpreover» there . 
may be a thousand causes favorable to free. govemment, which 
are no where else to be found. A sapient English wrìter, a^seri* 
ed that we could establish no permanent government, because we 
had no lords or royal family, that we must therefore fall into A 
state of anarchy; for witliout govérnment, said he, man can no 
more live than a fish without water to swim in; "admitting it as 
a fact," replied Qur venerable Franklin, '*that we shali not be ablo 
to establish govemments of any kind, the consequc^ce would not 
Jbllow in America, whatever it might be in England; the ladians 
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have fto govemmeiìt;» in ,the proper seose of the word; many of our 
remote settlements are wìthout goyernment, exceptìng &uch aa 
jthe migorìty submits io, bja tacit conseat; the coloikists»m geae<^ 
ral, as respects their internai concems» live under goyemfnenta 
that have not the weight of a feather compared to those of Ea* 
rope.**^ In fact» it is a matter of astonishment to Europeans» oa 
their arrivai in this country» to fìnd it entirelj destitute of go- 
▼ernment, for that which thej can neither see nor féel» thej pre- 
garne not to exigt; and jet I would ask» do thej not find tfaenf 
selves equallj secureP This state of things arises from circum* 
stanceg peculiar to the colonies of America,, and common to them 
ali— ciixumstances which have operated much more powerfuUj 
than our great wisdom» or the magic of the principles first derived 
from Brìtain» and purified in America. 

There are facts which speak loudl j in favor of the intentions of 
the South Americans, In ali the colonies in which the standard 
of independence has been nused» a formai appeal has been made 
to the civilized world, setting forth the causes by which they*were 
actuated. These public declarations are couched in tenns si- 
inilar to our own act of the same kind, and evìdently dictated by 
the same spirit. Their proclamations» tìmr politicai writihgs are 
8uch as we might saff^ly own in this country. These cannot have 
failed to have reached the minds of the young and ardent; anà 
tìiose who are growing up» will cherìsh them through life. I have 
been told by a gentlemen who has frequently questioned the boys 
of the most common class» "what are you?*—^*a patriot;"— «why are 
you a patriot?''-r''1)ecause I will defend my country against inva* 
ders, l)ecause I do not like that my country should be govemed 
by stranger8,and because I wish to be free;"-*->The establishment 
of newspapers has invariably followed the expulsion of the Spa* 
nish authorìties; the enlightened and liberal politicai dissertations 
with which these papers are filled, fumish suflBicient refutation of 
the slanders of their enemies. Correct notions on politicai sub- 
jects are, it is true» confined to a smaller number,than they were. 
amongsius at the commencement of our politicai stroggle; but the 
desire to free themselves from foreign power, has as completely 
taken possession of the great mass of the people. Our constito* 
tTons are translated and distributed every where, as well as our 
best revolutionary wrìtings. Two young law^rs were expressly 
voL. m .48 
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•mplojed for ihis purpose, bj the government of Venezuela, and 
•ent io PhiUdelphia, where thej eteeuted manj translations. It 
would certainl jbe verjstrange, if, in thU long protraeteli stranie/» 
atniggle calculated to ronse ali the dormant facolties and energie» 
•f man, noadyancement shoald ha?e been made in politicai know* 
' ledge. I wìH mention another fact, which famidies additional 
presumption in favor of the patriota, and which at the aame tiine, 
cannot but be grateful tp erery American boaom; it is the sponta- 
neoas aflTection and esteem, uniformi j and on al) occaaions^ mani- 
feated towards the citizen» and government of these states. The 
Americana are hailed as broth^rs, they are admired, tiiey are re* 
ceived with unbounded confidence^the success and prosperitjof the 
United States» is their continued theme, and it is the topic which 
keeps alivè their resolutìon, in their most gloom j and' trying mo- 
ments. How easy would it be to secure, for ever, the friendship 
of a people so disposed? How much is in our power, in shaping the 
eharacter of nations destined to act so important a part in the af- 
fairs of the world? Any considerable changes for the better, in 
the s^overnments of Europe is, for the present, hopeless, and can- 
not be effiscted but bj slow degrees; moreover, it is not wise poli- 
cy in US, to concern ourselves about them; but it will be inexcusable 
in US, to remain indifférent as to the nature of the |ii;overnments of\ 
our American ndigbbort* The value of a house depends nota little '« 
upon the neighborhood in which it stands; our situation may be bet- ; 
' ter or worse, (rom the eharacter of those who adjoin uS'<*r«ttrround- 
ed, fortunately for us, we cannot be. The patriota, are well aware, 
that the individuai Americana entertain the most ardent wishes. 
for their success, but they complain that our government is cold 
towards them, as if ashamed to own them— they are onable to 
assign the reason why, in a republic, the government should be 
indifferent and the people animated by the most anxious ìq« 
terest 

In contrasting the efibrts of these people to throw off the Spa* 
nish yoke, with our own efforts, and with those of other nations, we 
shall find on this score, there will be no reason to despise them. 
How long, for instance, did Spain struggle to free herself from the 
Moors? How long did the Swìss contend in their almost inacces- 
sible moimtains, before they could earn the glorìous pHviiege of 
having 9 government o( tbeir own? Holland contended forty years 
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agftinst.SpaiDi through a thousand vicissitudes of fortune; tu eon" 
ciltate the difTérent courts of Europe, she repeatedl j ofiered to re-> 
ceive a king ffom anj of them, but none was weak enough to be- 
lieve ber serìousé There are man j things in the historj òf our 
atruggle» of whìch we bave not mach reason to be proild. We 
had manj difficultieft to encounter amongst ourselves; òut of a . 
popttlation of two millions and an half, it was with the^greatest 
difficultj we could raiae ineonsiderable armies, while their sup-' 
plioB were alwajrs d^cient A contest, which, if we had united, 
if the tìgoroas had fought, if the rich had furnished means, if 
ali had persevered with constancj and firmness, to act their 
parta» wonld soon bave terminated, was protracted for seven jears, 
and with the aid of two powerful nations. We ought to make 
some allowance for the Soath Amerìcans. The incidents of our 
revolutionarj war, do not autborìze us to speak with contempt of 
the elTorts of a people, wbo labor under a thousand disadvan- 
tages, which did not necessari! j belong to our situation. The 
contest in South America has aireadj lasted ten jears, with a va- 
rietj of success, but its general progress' has been retarded ivi the 
same manner ab ours, bj the prospect of reconciliation. Beforé 
the formation of the constitution, bj whìch the colonies were 
placed on an equal footing with Spain, the patriota were everj. 
wheresnccessful;tiy this thej were lulled into dangerous securìty, 
until thej foond that instead of a ratification of this instrunient, 
which had been the means of restoring Ferdinand to bis throne, 
the ungrateful monarch, suddenlj threw ali bis disposable troops 
into different portions of the confinent, and directed ali bis efibrts 
to reduce them to absolute subjection. He pursned a system of 
crueltj and extermination, unparalleled in the bistory of the 
world; the monsters wbo perpetrated these attrocities, will be hekl 
up in the darkest page of the bloody and monkish reign of Ferdi- 
nand. It is not surprising that the patriota should bave experienp- 
ed reverses, it isjiot surprising that in the midst of these scenesr 
of borrid camage, thej should not bave ^ad time to establish every 
where, well ordered goyernments. But we find that they are 
«gain regaining the ascendency» even where the Spaniards ap* 
peared at first to carry every thing before them. Notwithstand- 
ing the fabrications of the enemies of the patriota, stulibora facts 
prove to US, tìiat they are in the full tide of sticcess. In the vaii 
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pitmnces of Grenada, Venezuela» and Gnyana, the raya&la ha^e 
little more than a slight foothold in the coaat and in Ihe cities; 
while ali the interior» acknowledges no satgection, but is con- 
ttniially amding out parties gf àrmed men» which» Uke our militia. 
cannot be long retained in a body, or roaj not be efficient in front- 
ing a regalar diacipUned force, jet must ultimately destroy the 
enemy in detaiU The conteat iiT tbis part of Sonth Ameriea, caa 
•carcely be donbtfal; a country more extenttre Ihan the M thir- 
teen atatesi inhabited Jby two millions of pecyle, scatlered over its 
vast aar&ce, cannot be subdued by a few thouaand foreign troopa. 
These in fact, perìah on the sea coaat, withont daring to penetrate 
the interior, whOe the Spaniards wonld make us believe, tha^ be* 
canee they have taken posseasion of a few maritime towns, the 
eonntry ia therefore subdued. If the inconsiderable territory of 
Holland or Switserland, could reaiat with succaaa, why may net 
conntriea twenty timea their extent» resist r... 'lers who are conw 
jpeiled to traverse an ocean of three thousand miles? The conqneat 
of snch countries is a project of madnesa; Spain »ay send army 
after army of ezecutioners to be deatroyed, an4 the edonista 
will be every day gatherìng fresh strengtìi and re8ol«tìon, while 
their detestation of their enemieCis continually increaaing. Is it 
possible that the colonies after thedreadfìil baitnrities coinniitted 
by the Spaniards, can over be their snigects? There is ^o part of 
that country which has notbome testiniony of the demoniac 
craelty of the invaders; these must ever be present to their me- 
Hiorìes. Mìdhtng short qf tetal exterminMtian of the peopU^ can 
ever place these countries agùn in the peaceaUe possession of 
Spain: this is the only hope remaìning to ber desfttcable fury. She 
exhibits at the same time, the contemptiUe character of ai mendi- 
cànt for assistance to ali the oourts of Europe, taeitly acknoW- 
lédging that vrithout thìsyher colonies are lost; she is going aboat 
iike the wolf, with a bone in ber throat, but who will take compas- 
Sion on die hataful monsterP 

The United Provinces t>f La Piata, aa wdl as* Chili and Peni, 
are already lost to Spain for ever. For seven years, the first ; 
of these has remained eotìrely unmolested, openiog a free, inter- 
eourse with ali nations, and already beginning to feel the advan- 
tàges of independence. So far fròm being in danger of the power 
of Spain, the Buenos Àyreanshave been able to detach a sufficiest 
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foi^ tD assist, tìieir.breftliren and neigHbors of Chili, a^d put aa 
end io the Spanish power in that colonj. Fera must soon follow 
the conditìoii of Chili; the power of Spaio once annihilate4 in this 
qnarter can never be restored; she can only ^send troops round 
Cape Hom, anenteifdisebeyond he^strengài, or through the pro- 
vince of La Piata. Pive millìons of souls are therrfore free; they 
bave now an «^portunìty of enjoying that blessing so much desired 
by ali nations» as well as by individaals, of direetiiig their own 
cour^e, oi parsftiiig their happineas in their own way. May hea- 
ven guide them in the proper ose of it, h my ntost ardent prayer!' 
Thesituation of Mexico, which, perhapa, more nearly coneerns 
US, than any othar pnrt of the worid, it is diiOlcult precisely to as- 
certain. The nature of its coast» its want of ports, its s^cluded 
4Btoation, enables the royidists to keep from ns ali correct informa- 
ti(m, as to the state of the interior. A thousand petty artifices 
and fabricatiims are naed to impose upon the world, in this in* 
stance, aswell as in évery thingwhich conceras the coìenìes. 
The Spaniards are continaally spreading rìdiculous miùors of die 
entire sabmission of the countiy, of lai^ armies arriving, and of 
measiNnes taken by Énrepean allies. fias Spain yet succeeded ili 
persuading the colonies, contrary to every wish of the human 
heart, contrary to the [^nest dictates of reason, that it would be 
better for them to contànne her abject slaves, than to foUow their 
0W1I indinations, and be great and happy? Has she convinced 
them that elavery is boiler than fréedom, that poverty ìs better 
thàn abandance, that to be'ruied by another's'will, is better than 
to pnrsue our own inclination, that to be i^bbed, is better than to 
be secured iìi our possessions, tiiat to be shut up like felons» and 
denied ali intercourse with other men, is the most agreeable con* 
dition òf society? If she has succeeded in these things, we may 
then pfesifme that her power is again established. 

These idle fabrications are now weH understood to form a pari 
of the system, to which Spain has been driv^n, and are^therefore^ 
no longer believed. We bave little or no information from Mex- 
ico, that is not derived from Spanish authority, and tberefore en- 
tìrely nnworthy of belief, excéptin^ where it makesagainstthem- 
selves. According to their own account, ali resistance in Mexico 
bad ceased a year ago; and yet we find that they stili continue to 
gan the most splendid Tictorics. The probability ìs, that the con- 
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leti siili preyaib» and that the SpaniMrds are growìDg every day 
more feeble. li is now nine montha since general Mina landy^d 
with a handral of men; the first i^ews we had of him from ihe 
Spaniards, was bis total annihilation; and jet it nov appears that 
he has hastilj ted into the very heart of a popnlous coantry; at 
the head of fenr times the nnmber with whtch he laaded, wit^^e 
intentioo of joining general Vittoria» a chief» whose name has beea 
heretofors concealed by the royalists! Bat an intercepted letter^ 
written last Norember» by a bishop of Valladolid, descrìbes the 
sHnafion of the country to he sach» as we could naturally expeci 
His letter expresses the most complete despatr» mentiotis seTeral 
leader» who are in cbnsiderable force* and sped^s of tfiie vrhole 
country as hanng tfarown off ali restndnt of govemment» aad Iit- 
ing free from the coi^trol ^f Spain, whose armies can do no more 
than escape from one town to another» losing many of their 
numbers on the way, Torrents of blood bave already been shed 
in the war of New Spain; its inhabitants, from the first» labored 
nnder pecutiar difiBiculties; the only arma which they could prò* 
cure, were wrenched from the hands of their oppressors; they are, 
stili but badly armed and without discipline» although becoming 
every day more formidable. 

Should the South American patriota succeed at last in compell- 
ing the Spanish invaders to cesse tlieir attempb— to suflfer them to 
remain in quietness» what will be the probable result? Their ene- 
mies will of course say, that they will fall into dissentions and 
civil wars» and finally destroy each other. The same friendly 
foreboding was continually repeated respecting the United 
States; and as it has tumed out to be false in thisinstance» wby 
may it not be false also with reapect to South America? It was 
said amongst other silly things, that the difference of habits in the 
nortbem and southern sections of this country» would produce 
hostility; ''what!" exclsimed an American .wrìter» *'do you sup- 
pose that because the people of New England sell cod-fish» and 
the Vii^nians tobacco» that they mu^t therefore fight?^ What 
causes of difference can esist, for instance, between Mexico and 
New Grenada, or between them and the provinces south of the 
Amazon» or between the coloniés cast and west of the Cordille* 
ras? The long narrow Isthmus of Darien will always keep the 
two 'first at a distance from each other; the vast tracts of country 
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from the Oronocoto the Piata, and the estensive dominions of Pop- 
tugft], as large as Europe, which intervene, will forni, if possible, 
a more complete separation. The Andes, not to be traversed at 
some seasons, and always a barrier more difficult to pass than the 
Pjrennees,ifthe inhabìtants of either side do not choose toopen 
the way, will enable the rcpublics of the Pacific, at any time to 
ahttt out the armies of the Atlantic side. 

In fact,^he confused ideas nvhich we have of the interior of 
Sottth America, lead us into the strangest errors of opinion. The 
colonies of Spain now struggHng for independence, are separated 
by nature into five distinct compartments, witìi much greater diffi* 
ctilties of initercourse than the United States with Mexico. Thi« 
has been one great cause of their want of success. They are una- 
Ue to co-operate or pursue a common pian. The provinces be- 
yond the isthmus, could have no Communications with Mexico, 
and they were sej>arated by impassable deserts of several thou- 
sand miles from Buenos Ayres, and stili more from Chili. The 
character of the population of these distant compartments is also 
very different; the great number of civilized Indians or mixed 
races in Mexico, is an iroportant feature; the provinces on the 
other side of the isthmus, and along the maino, have a greater 
proportion of people of color; while the inhabttants òf the colonies 
on the side of the Brazils are composed, like ourselves, of the de- 
sceudants of Europeans, chiefly, and on the Pacific, the popula- 
tion is of a kind «till more homogeneous. We were continually 
in the hab£t of forming our opinions of American afiairs, from the 
news we received from the contest in Crrenada or Venezuela, which 
had nothing more to do with the contest on the Piata, and 
west of the Anded, than the war of India with that of Spain. It 
is in Grenada and Venezuela, that the war, carried on by the 
royalists and the patrìots, has assumed that shocking and exter- 
minating cast of which so many instances are recited. It was 
bere that Spain directed ber greatest efibrts, it is bere we are 
toid the people are split and divided into factions among them- 
selves, that they are fighting without concert or pian, under no 
common chief, and that they have yet established no regular go« 
veramente It ought, however, to be consìdered, that this country 
had once been entirely in the possession of the patrìots who had 
succeeded in establishing goveraments, which for two jrears went 
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M Witli regularity, Imt when S^Mun was free to tfarow in fa«r whole 
fUspotable force» their cities were taken and their leading mea 
kftselj atsassinated. Wi^ld not our owd' country bave exUbited 
anmilar picturt, if oar patriota had been compelied to flj bej^ond 
the Allegjianiea, and ali the leaders oT oar revolution treacheroii«ly 
•eized and put to death? Thiswaa never the state of La Plata^ 
Chili for a time was overrun, but she ha» again risen; and in dose 
alliance with La Piata» may safel j bid defiance to Spain. 
. It will be said, however» that it will not be between these dÌ9> 
iant empires of Mexico^ Orenada,or La Piata, that diss«itìonfl are 
to be feared, but diat in each particular pronnce, foetìona, riral* 
ries» contesta for precedence, coniictinn; partiea, will bave place. 
Such consequences, I admit, would probaUj be dangeroas anjr 
where but in America. In Europe, if the nobilitjr were not re» 
strained, the rìtalrìes ofdifferent houses would naturally termi- 
nate in civil wars; and if the nobilitj were put down, mobs.woald 
rise. But m America there are neither nobilitj nor mobs liko 
those of Europe; everj man in a thinly inhabited countrjrconnts 
sonethiog; there are no lazzaroni, there are no miseraUe crea- 
^res ''who beg for leave to toil,* there are no materials for mer- 
cenar j troops and stauding armies, and the inhabitanta acattered 
over a vast surface of country, are not carried away by gusts of 
popular phrenzy, wrought up by the designing and ambitìous. 
Ninety-nine out of an bundred of the European wars, have arisen 
from the intrigues and private feuds of families, and for causes in 
which, the nations had no concerna and neariy ali the mobs, or po- 
pular commotions, have been occasioned by the want of bread. 
There is nothing in which t^e wise politicians of Europe, are so 
apt to err, as in their application of experience derived entirely 
from their own countrìes, to a state pf things altugether differrat 
It 18 not to be expected, howeveo that the emancipated colonies 
are to settle down into sober order, and to form' regolar govem- 
mentSy without considerale fermentation. To sstabush go- 

VEKNMENTS, IS NOT A MATFEn KASILT EFFKCTED UNDER THE MOST 

FATORABLB ciRCUMSTANCEs; divers^ty of opinions, loud quarrels» 
and even partial recurrence to arma, are things to be expected. 
So great a work as that of the settling a form of govemment» can- 
not take place without considerable agitations. For twenty years 
a(teir webecame free,we were continually engaged in politicai 
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disaentionSj and Europe believed at one moment, that we were 
approaching the borders of despotism, and.those of anarchy at 
another. Perhaps these verj dissentions were proofs of politicai 
health. We have net been without oiir insurreptions, our relg» of 
terror, our plots to subvert the government, aùd òur deportations. 
These things led people abroad to think that we were on the ève 
of dissolution^ while in realitj our government was gradually ac- 
quiring consistencj, and our habits forming with it. Many things 
which were (ormerly subjects of dispute are now perfectly plain» 
Our progress in information has been inconceìvable; there are 
more readers and thinklsrs, On politics, in the United States, than 
in ali Europe; there is no American, no matter whether he residés 
in the remotest forest, or in the most obscure dell, who is not as 
regularly informed of every thing that passes in his own country, 
and abroad, as a minister of state. I have not a doubt, that great 
advancement has been made in South America, since the com- 
mencement of their struggle; the mind which has been, let loose, 
must hàve fallen upon those opinions and sentiments so congenial 
to the human heart If this light has not yet penetrated the mass of 
society, it will in time, and in the meanwliile there will be suf- 
ficient numbers under its influence. The examples of the French 
revolution, will teach them many things they must avoid, and- 
ours will shew both things to bc avoided and which may be safely 
foUowed. The Amertcans every^ where, are a sober reflecting^ 
people, mild and gentle in their manners, yet patient, courageous 
and persevering. It is barely possible that the military chief- 
tains, who now command the armies which oppose their invaxlers; 
should succeed in establishing some kind of limtted monarchy, 
for despotism I consider impossible, where there is so large a por- 
tion of the well informed; potgsibly a reason for the establishment 
of monarchy in Europe, but the reverse in America. 

Under whatevjr forms of government the live American em* 
pires may be placed* their condition must be rapidly ameliorated. 
But should they happily imitate the wise policy of 'the United 
States, in opening a free trade with ali uations, receiving and 
tolerating ali foreigners, tbey must rapidly increase in population, 
and ali their resources will be quickly brought into action. They 
will attract tlie ingenious and enterprising from every part òf the 
world; a«pring will be given to their industry; plains» now unin« 
TOL. ir. 44 
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habited will be peopied; cities will rue,4nd impro^eioiientB will be 
•peedii j effected thnraghoat ali the ramtfications of society. 1*he 
diicorery of America will then indeed be complete. The Uni ted 
States as being in the vìcinitj» will certainlj be more permanent- 
ìj beneftted, bat Europe in general, and more particvlarlj En^and, 
will derive tncakiilable advantages. The tinte toiìl tome when 
Europe wUl vi$U jf merica for the doublé purpoee of enjoying 
her va$t commerce and offinding a passage to the cast; America^ 
will then he the centre of commercial attraetton to the whoie 
world. We shall then yeriry the poetic predictioa of bishop 

'< Westimrd the coorte of empire takes iU waj, 

The firar fint mU alreadjpadti 
A fifUi thall dote tlie dram* with the d«y: 

Time's noblett ofiìprìDg isjkhe Uit.'* 

This will be a mighty revolution» not brought about by wars, by 
violence» by inJQstice; But one, in which ali will find an interest, 
and whlch will therefore be harmonious and peacetuh The alter- 
ation in the track of commerce to the east, has three times pro^ 
iduced the most surprising changes in different parts of the globe; 
the isthmus of Oarien, that unfortunate wall» which three hundred 
years.ago anvsted the noble arder of Columbus, will yet give 
way, and open a short and direct passage to Hindostan and China. 
This gre^t event may be long petarded by Spain. should Europe 
dose her eyes to her true interests» and iifford assistance to that 
rotten monarchy in the shocking work of putting back the colonies 
two centuries, by a system of extermination. 

What would be the advantages to the United States» from the. 
independence of the Spanish colonies? I defy any one to point 
out a disadvantuge. Have we i^Qt already found much benefit, 
since the commencement of our revolution, from the vicinity of 
the Spanish provinces, notwithstanding the narrow, jealous, and 
restrìcted iutercoiirse with them? And whence has this prooeed-r 
ed? From our commerce with them; from the market we found 
there for much of our surplus agrìcultural produce, and from the 
opportunity of taking their produce and selling it to other nations. 
Should we not then be gainers by the extension of this market? 
Let it be remembered that in the short period of twenty yearsyour 
population will, in allprobability, ampunt to twenty milUons; tbat 



tnanufactures will be much increased in the eastern section of the 
union; that oùr shipping will want^emplojmènt, andtiiatthe in- 
erease in the dèmands of Europe» in ali probability. will not keep 
pace with the increaae ili our surplus; we must look, then, for some 
indemnitj in the market and trade which will be afforded bj 
YREE South America. 

Our country is peculiarlj well situated for maritime enterprise;. 
our twd thousand miies of Atlantic coast^ are wonderfuUj peue- 
trated with fine bays and inlets, and traversed by large rivers. 
We havé already madè the most surprising progress in maritime 
affaìrs; but since the peace in Europe, we are not able ix^ enter into 
a competition with Buropeans in commerce» across the Atlantic; 
the west Indies and South America, are the proper fields for our 
commerce, and the morethose fields are enlarged the better will it 
he. New Spain, unquestionably the finest part of the New World, 
and destined by nature to be the riehest part of America, and even 
now, containing five millions of souls, is without a single sea port», 
and can scareely ever own a ship: her trade must therefore be car- 
ried on by us, who are her next door neighbors* This alone would 
indemnify us for the loss of the carrying trade. Our northern ship 
owners are much more nearly interested in their independence 
than they mayimagine. As respects othef parts of South Ameri- 
ca, we should at least enter into a fair competition with the En- 
glish, and perhaps even possess considerable advantage from our 
▼icinity. 

There is another consideratipn deserving attention. There 
may be in many things, a cominon dmeriean eontinenteU interest 
in opporUion to an Buropean interest. I am no advocate far the 
visionary idea of a great American congress on the isthmus, but 
there may exist an understanding» upon a variety of subjects o£ 
general concern. The weight and impòrtance of each state^ will 
be wonderfully increased by this vicinagepf independentstates, 
eren if there should be no alUance. The United States are at pre- 
senta a single isolated power» and the monarchs across the Atlaii- 
tic, are under no apprehensions that other nations will make a com^ 
mon cause with us, when our righta are violatedé Suppose» for ex- 
ampie» the existence of severa! goremments on this continent» en- 
tìrely free from any connexioO' with Europe and completely be- 
yond her control — beyondthe vortexof anyofher primary inter- 
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esU — wouM the British, or anj, other government, in this case, 
bave set at naught the rìghts of neutrals? No, she woul4 have 
placed too high a value on the good will of America, to bave sport- 
ed with them so lightlj. 

It was for this reason that we were p1ea»ed with the estaUish- 
ment of an indepeadent American Bovereignty in the Bmzils, 
We entertained hopes that this sovereignty, as American, would 
beTriendly toug. We had reason to betieve from the reception 
of our agents, that we shoiild not bedisappointed. It is our poTicj 
to be on good terms with that governtfient, and we have every rea- 
son to believe that a disposition prevails to be friendly.^ It must 
now be the interest òf the king of the Brazils to make his coun- 
try floarish, and the sooner he gets rid of bis European posses- 
«ions the better. I doubt whether the manner in which we noticed 
the late insurrectron was judicious. I should not be surprised if 
to the Brazilian court, it should bave appeared a conclusive proof 
of the deepest enmitj towards it, on the part of this country. 
Now, I do not see what gréater right we have to be ili natared 
towards a government because its form is monarchical, than such 
government has to be inimicai tonis because we are a rept^blrc; at 
least, if we display this temper towards others, we have no right 
to complain that it is manifested towards its. With respect to 
the insurrection at Fernambuco, we were led into an error, by 
confounding it with the struggle of the patriots, while their situ- 
ation and their cause were, in fact, very difTerent; whatever we 
may tbink of the form^ the Braziliaos had already obtained the 
great object for which the Americans are conteuding, a govern- 
ment icithin themselves; the affair of Pernamj)uco was nothing 
more than the revolt of an adjoining province, and we had no 
more right to intermeddle with it, than with a French or English 
insurrection. It is by confounding things in this manner, that 
the cause of the patriots is injured» 

The independence of America from Europe, is the first great 
object to be attained. Compared to this, every consideration is of 
minor importance. Thè establishment of govemments, founded 
on the most free and liberal p^inciples, inasmuch as this must tend 
to our own happiness, the happiness of our fellow men, and the 

i ' 

* This YfM ccrtaiiily th§ case until the depredations comniitted oa Portugoese 
eorameree, by vessels notorìoasly iitted out &om Ameriean porti. 
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more rapid improvemeni of America, is certainlj the next thing 

to be desired. The independence and freedom of this continente 

are two things we shouid, às far as is practicable, consider as inse- 

parable; jet if anj part of South America should adopt forms not 

'agreeable to our notions, it wotild be the height of arrogance on 

our part to decline their friendship, and ridicnlous to make war 

upon them on that account. It would be highlj offensive and in- 

sttlting on our part» to dictate to anj people thè kind of goverh- 

ment they ought to adopt. True republican liberality forbids it 

I must confess, we are too much in the habit of intermeddling with 

the interior concems of other n^tions. Let us cherish our own. 

institutions; but we maj do this with less boasting. * In case of the 

establishment of governments bj the patrìots on principles some-' 

what liberal) we need not fear but that both our oiwn enterprising 

and intelligent countrymen, and the individuai Englishmen, who 

visit'those countries, will givo fhem useful hints on subjects of 

civil policy. They will bave to do, principally^with the two na- 

tions to whom the true principles of free government are best 

knownln theory and practice. There is every reason to believe, 

that we shall unite in the most perfect harmony with the subjects 

of Great Brìtain, in effecting this noble work. I am under no ap- 

prehensions that my countrymen wiU be unable to enter into a fair 

eompetition with the English, who will perhaps reap the first crop 

from the independence of South America, while we shall obtain a 

much more solid and permanent footing. In us, the patrìots can 

more fuUy and safely confide, as entertaining wishes for their wel- 

fare very differeut from those of Englarid; for, over and above the 

self motivo of deriving advantage from their trade, we shall wish 

them prosperity for higher considerations, and which virili be mu*> 

tual. We shall, moreover, receive a pleasure, and feel a sympathy 

which others cannot know, froih the contemplation of colonies en- 

gaged in a contest similar to the one of which we form our pride 

and boast. We wish them success, because they^re endeavorìng 

to free themselves from Europe, because they are Americans, and 

because their success and happiness will afford addition&l securi- 

ij to our own. We ought not to be jealous of the English because 

they assist the patrìots; we should rejoice atit The patrìots are 

sufficiently aware that the English bave a boundless ambition, that 

they are desirous of havingpossessions in every part of the globe^ 
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ihej know at the game tìme, that we bave iiò colonies, and never 
wiU bave any, that onr onlj amlHtion ig to fili up the territori we 
aireadj poagegg» or whkh we claimi^ and to eDJoj a fair commerce 
with other partg ù( the world. The char^ made against us bf en- 
tertaining amUtioiig viewg, gimilar to thoge of European nations is 
too ridiculoag to degenré a refiitation^ We have a fixed boandjLiT' 
giiptn US by the consent of European nationg themgelTes, heyond 
which neither our wighea nor the nature of our goverament will 
permit uà to atray. Within that boundary, we are ambitious to im- 
prove the landg which at thig time are lying wagte, by which the 
whole human family will be aa much benefitted ag ourgelyes^ Our 
war in Canada, wag nota war for the gake ot extending our teni- 
loryt it wag for our own gafety, and for the gake of future peace. 
li 10 quegtionable whether we ghould accept it now, if offered to 119 
for nothing. And who ig it that thug accuge ug of ambitious de- 
iigng? They are fozea and wolreg who are preaching. Thig wili 
Bot deceire the patriotg of South America. They will confide 
in ug. 

The preponderance of the United Stateg in the aflUrg of Ameri- 
ca» will be a naturai one, and which can give no offence; it wMl 
arige from being the elder gtate, from having a more numerous, a 
more homogeneous, a more active». and in general» a more en- 
lightened population; from a greater diginteregtednegg» regard to 
jùgtice» and loye of peace. The United States wiU be the naturìd 
head of the J>rew WorUU Having already a government well 
cobsolidated, proved» and gettled down, holding a distinguished 
rank among nations, advancing with amazing rapidity» they must 
far outstrip any of the American empireg. Mexico» it is true, 
inay one day vie with us in some respects» but being necessarìly a 
mere inland state» her politicai weight must always be less than 
ours. It will be long before the Brazils, provinces of La Piata» 
New Grenada» Chili and Pero, or other parts of South America» 
which cannot coalesce» will be able to overtake us. In stretching 
the vision into futurity, we look in vain for those causes of war 
which cf^ntinually desolate . Europe; if system» like our own be 
established, where peace ià the g^eat end of ali our wishes, where 
the happiness of society alone is consulted» and not the vanitj òf 
privileged families» we may live a thQusand years without a quar-t 
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rei. If oH the l^aHùns in the worìd mere gaverned by the same 
principles that we are,there wotUd he an end to wars. 

The patriots haye at this moment agents near some of the còurts 
of Europe. We have been told that thej have made propositions 
tncompatible with the verj object they are stru^Ung for. We 
fl(hould be on our guard against theìi- enemtes, who wiil be verjr busj 
in circulating stories to their disadvantage. It is naturai that the 
patriots should be desirous of conciliatiiìg the nattons of Europe, 
atleast prevali on them to remain neutrale I believe they have 
little to fear; neither European interest, nor inclination, nor honor» 
leads them to take part with Spain» in the hellish work of exter* 
mination, carried on bj this wretched monàrchy. They know well 
the disposition. of this country; from us they have nothing to feàr; 
it may be doubted how mueh French influence, or English influ- 
ence, there might have been bere, but certainly ihere never was 
VMich SpanUh injtuence. It is theref($re naturai, that the patriots 
should be chiefly solicitous to render the European nations passive. 
, I firmly believe that this will be the case; they ali sincerely join 
with US in wishing the independence of South America; and what^ 
ever they might feel themselves bound to do for Spain, in case we 
took a part in the contest, they will eertainly not be disposed to 
undertake the odious task of executioners, without something of 
this kind to justify the interference. In my opinion they will not 
interfere under any circiimstances; for surely what cannot be the 
iaterests of any one singly, cannot be the interest of ali conjointly; 
and it is not their interest to oppose the emancipation of Ameri* 
ca. But if not disposed to consent that we shall be directly in- 
strumentai In eSèctiog its independence, they at least expect of 
US to acknowledge the independence of such as have fairly eamed 
it It i8 very evident that we must be, and should be proud to be^ 
tìnt first to acknowledge the independence of South America^ or 
any part of it, whenever itmay heachieved, now, ortenyears 
Aence. It is probable that some of the European powers having ob- 
jects to answer, may sport with the credulity of Spain-— the agents 
of Spain may whisper that her cause is to be expoused by the great 
^ODgress, but these tricks will deceive none but themselves. 

In what condition are the European powers to render her assia*- 
tance? And if they be the first to do this, shall we be idie? We 
Wi render mdre assistmice ti^ the patriots» than ali Europa can 
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render io Spain. The fect ii» tìie Eoropean stetes are in no con- 

dition to render such assUtasce. A sort of mjsterioas phrase haM 
lately been introdaced, for the porposing of alarmiiig our peopié, 
with Bome indescrihable danger — some **deed without a tìMtme" — 
It is said» oar coDduct is ''narrowlj watched»** that we are regiard- 
ed» "with DO friendly eye," that ''Europe is jealous crfus," — llaw 
long is it since this language was got up? But a short time since 
we were a ''patch work repoblic " a "heterogeneous jarring niass/* 
continually on the point of falUng to pieces in consequence of our 
politicai dissentions, weak and despicabie as a uation» and there* 
fore, every where to be insulted with impunity. Now it seems 
we are to he narrowly watched, we have become dangeroQs to£lu- 
ropeir— Ever running from one extreme into another, it appears 
that those who speak of us, are at ali times eqtially remored from 
truth^— The former set of opinions respectìng us, have ali been 
foQifd erroneous; we have shewn the world that we are not a mia- 
serable patch work» that we can be united» that our governroent 
has a sufficient energy when circumstances cali for it, and that 
our politicai squabbles are proofs of health and not of disease^ 
they now, therefore, cali us the Great Èepublic, and pretend to 
think that we are becoming dangerous. Yes— ^nd we are danger- 
ous; but it is to those who declare themselves our enemiea, and do 
US wrong. Lawless and unprincipled indimduah vaili he found 
in every nation, but the true character of the American govem- 
ment and people, is a scrupulous regard t^ the principles of jus- 
tice, and a love of honorable peace. What» for instance, woald 
have been thexonduct of any of the powers of Europe, in our situa- 
tion, towards Spain for the last fifteen years? Would any of them 
have patiently borne the aggressions and insuits of that tnoiiarchy, 
when we had the means of redress so completely in our pow^ 
What European govemment would have forbome to take posees- 
Sion of the Floridas» and the province of Texas, as we did? Had 
France or England been in our situation, the terrìtories whioh w^ 
claim by the right of cession, and to whidi ali but the Spanisrd^ 
tìiemselvesy now admit that we are entifled, would have been ta- 
ken possession of long ago. East Florida would Have been seques- 
tered on the dpuble ground of the villanous spoliations on our com- 
merce, and the conduct of Spain in permitting our enemy to mak^ 
war upon us from it. Had we been govemed by the ambitioD of 
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either of those naticms, we thoald hKine.fleiitteii dMH8an4 «en into 
Mexico» and supplied the patriota of tbit anhappy country with 
jurms» and thas at once have plucked the. brightest gem from the 
Spanish crown— we ahoold have conipleted the) revolution in Gce* 
nada and Venezuela, and set free Peni and Chili, as well aa La Pia* 
ta. Ali thii we had in our power to effect^and I questìon mach 
whether twentj years hence, we shall noi ^pent of having been 
too acrupulous, too desirous of maintaiqing a chàracter for justice 
and self denial, among nations ^wbo disregard both. Far from com- 
plaining» Spain ought to be thankful to us* 

It seens, however, ihat Europe is now watching us. What 
have we to fear from Europe, or Europe from us, to occasion this 
watchingP Neither can harbor the foli j of an invasion, and ina 
ttiaritime war we can do ber more harm than she can do us.— -Eu- 
rope will not take our bread, our cMon, our tobacco! We in tum 
can refuse to take ber cloths, silks, apd wine; and who will be the 
gainer? It is said, that our republic fiirnishes a iaf^erous exam^ 
fU ofsucc^ful rehelUont which must be put down* If this indeed 
be the case, and Europe is aboot to scnd over a fleet of two thou-" 
sand sail, and three hundred thousand men, to put down America, 
let US prepare for this mighty invasion— let us drive out Spain 
from the eontinent and form a chain of confederacies with the pa« 
triots! Such notions are too visionary to be gravely advanced. 
There was a time» when even the sagacious Talleyrand was of 
opinion that ony ìeind ofa war would shake us to pieees, hot from 
a&y violence from without, but from explosions amongst ourselves. 
That time is gene by. The eyas of the European govemments are 
opened. They know well that their politicai instìtutions, are ^ 
founded on a state of things very different from what exists in 
America; that the example of America may give rìse to graduai 
aipelioralions, but not to convulsions. They know that they will 
find it much more to their advantage to trade with us peàceaMy, 
than to attemptthe visionary project of invading us. There will 
stilli however, in spite of the clearest reasoning, remain some be- 
clottded minds, to cherish a morbid and gloomy pleasure, in con-' 
templathig spectres without shàpe or form, wrapt up in mista and 
fogs. It is in vain to attempt to divest them of these fears which 
prevent them from marching in the path which our interests point 
out-HQìust we cowerat the name of Europe, as if she were capable 
VCL. II. 46 
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of •tretcbing eone magic wadd over aa? The last wir oug^t to 
luTe taught us to know ourseWes a Utile better. We are ikot a 
petty state alongside of Europe, boi a mighty ém|Hre» placed at 
tach a distance that it would reqaire twice the strength io aasail 
with effect diat would be neces^rj to invade Bngland. 

Wé are not on an island eaailjr oiwmin, we iidiabit a vast conti- 
nent— we are noi partfroÈh and pari irtgt^ hut ten.millions of the 
moBt eHectiYe and intelUgent paople, taken as abody, in the woii4; 
derotedly fond of oar country» and politicai institutions; nnited 
and enthusiastic in their defence. There is moreover far less di-. 
versity in the manners, habita, and language of our people thaii is 
usually supposed abroad; we meet occaaionally individuala of ali 
nationa, bui there is a wonderful aimilarìty in the nativea of this 
extenaive country. In Engluid» or France, one meeta a different. 
deacription of people in every ^ntòn or county» but in traTelUng 
over ali America we will find in the general population, little more 
than ioconaiderable ahadea of difference» ariaing from locai circum* 
atancea. We are unexhauated in our reaourcea» while Europe ia 
bending under the weight of burthena; and the internai aituatìona 
pf Franco» Bogland» and Spain are the moat deplorable. Th^y 
9Ught with aome reaaon fear uà» if we were a lawlesa banditti like 
the Qrat Romana: but happily for the world» we are not, and wbile 
purrepubjiqin }oatitutiona ramain pure and incorrupt» Europe wilì 
bave nothiqg tQ f(^ from uà; not even when our population ahall 
Itmoont to fifty n^illiQna» a^ it certainly will in the naturai course 
of thinga» in half a century. W^ rose from the late War.with 
England» like a giant refreshed; our strength has increased atleast 
ten fold^ What then have we to fear when our course ia marked 
out by juatice? Let uà do what we belìeve io cpnacience tp be 
l-ight» and leave the conaequences tq Heaven* 

It is aa much the interest of England to aid the patriota as it is 
pura. We ppght not therefore to allow narrow jealousìes to pre- 
yent us from poncurring with them in the work of liberation. 
Notwithstanding ali the intriffms of the Englisfi» we shall occupy 
the first place in the esteem and confidence of the patriota, and 
we ought nottp desire more than an equal chance of trading with 
them. If the English have rendered them essential service, it is 
but just that they should be rewarded; it surely cannot be the wish 
pf any generous American» that the Engli^ should be excluded. 
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AH tbàt we oug^t tò ask of the patrìots is to be placed on an équal 
footing. Bttt on this important occasion, I should like to see» for 
the hoDpr of mj coi^ntrymen» something like disinterested gene-* 
rosit/i and not a narrow selfish feeling. There is no doubt but that 
the patriota are chieflj indebted to the English» foir the means with 
which they bare been successful in throwingoff the Spanish yoke* 
It is indeed paying bat a poor cohipliment to the patriota» to sup- 
pose that they are led by the noae by the English merchants amòng 
them* The jealousy with respect to the English in this country is 
naturai, it can be easily traced. It is in fact mtngling a topic of 
tfae politics of the United States, with a question of infinite im-^ 
portance to the World» that ought to be considered in the most li^ 
beral manner; bcfore we can pi^perly comprehend with the e}re, a 
field so vast, we must rìse above the little mtsts and fògs that ob- 
scure the objects which He below. The common-place topics oC 
newspaper politics should be cast aside. 

<. It is equally wrong in ns, to pretend to take sides in the politi* 
cai disputes which must occur in La Piata, as well as in othér re* 
publics. I should think it a much more unfavorahle symptom if 
tfaere were no such disputes. We, however, can be no judges in 
the case, who is in the right or who is in the wrong, from the want 
of opportunity of obtaining a perfect knowledge of the facts. But 
1 am asked *%ave we not facts that are incapable of explanation^ 
and which prove the government of La Piata to be a mere military 
despotism? Do we not know of the deportation of the patriota of 
Buenos Ayres, and the treatment of Carrera? Are not these facts 
which no one can defend? Has not the conduct of Puerrydon beea 
that of a tyrantP" Alas! bare we leamed nothing from experiénce, 
have we so soon forgotten the nature of the accusation brought 
against our own governmentboth at home and abroad? If Puerry- 
don has been called a tyrant, Mr. Madison has been called a Cali* 
gula; if Puerrydon is said to be the tool of the Portuguese, our re- 
publican administrations, have. been charged with acting in subser- 
viency to Napoleon, Whence does this proceed but from ili will, 
and a partial view of factsP Let us try if we caimot imagine an 
explanation of the conduct of the supreme director^— Suppose a few 
warm, zealous, enthusiastic men should sincerely and honestly be- 
lieve that the director was about to sell their country, and listi^/^r. 
ing moretOrpuiaion than prudence^ shpuld form. a plot to depese 
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ìimhy t ai tm tl uittlieJirecteriiiformedof thi»^ instead oT farìi^ 
Mg thrai to trial* thovld tUnk it noti adTiMaUe in tlie pretert 
■teteof tiliiigSitohafethemamitedaiidaeattMfttof the cmmbtfi 
Heie il BothtBg inprohaMe* I am ftr frani inimvatiiig that aaj 
thim^ of thta kiad haa hi^ìpeiicd, I am onlj argùng^ ia pnwe that 
W6 do aot know wliat haa happenedL ¥Fitìioiit makmi^ any «efiae- 
tuma OD the «nfortniiata mdÌTÌdaala who hara azcited «mot ajmpar' 
thy in thb country, (and withseTandofwhomlhaTe had the plai^ 
aari» of an acqaaintanca^ and cheerfall j bear taatioionj to tfaeur tnH 
I7 f^neroaa and patriotic sentimenta») it ia poiaibLe thai these mm 
may have aiiataken a desire oh the part of Paerrjdmi to mroii ww 
with the Portugaese» for a determination to betrajr their eewatry* 
I rq;ret mnch the iiy ory which the nascent govemnieat of Lm iVata 
haa rastained in oiir country» in comequence of this afbdr. Tet 
ve have haard of nothing like inaurrections or ciril war in La Pia-; 
ta, on the contrary the last arriyala bring us accettata of the moat 
admiraUe demonatrations of public feeling» la which ali aeem to 
unite. The aflhir even of Carrera may be explainecL Thia pa* 
triot arrived at Boenoa Ayrea wiih the meana of oiganiziog a prt* 
late expedition for the emancipation of his country, at the v^ 
moment when the forcea of La PUta wera about to accómp/iah the 
aame gl^ect» and when it waa highly neceasary that ali parties in 
Chili, should act in concert At auch a moment, it m4|^t Imvt. 
been deemed impoUtìc topermit aa individuai of such influence aa 
Carrara, whoae viewa were unknown and probably baselj miarep- 
raaented, to interfere; perhaps endanger the succesa of an under- 
tiking ao important* At ali: eventa, it ia not for us to decide io 
the haa^ manner that many of uà bave d<me. Have we faad 
no party broils among ourseWea, that we ahoald thus haugè^/y 
condemn? There is atill the chaige agamat Puerrydon c^ beiog at 
the head of a militaiy deapotiam, or repuUic^ aa some hav^ caiied 
it I put itto the good senso of any one, in such astate (^tìiings, 
who ia likely to be the military deapet, the one who ia at the head 
«f the civil goTemmenty or tìie man who has tìie command of the 
anny, who haa dazzied the people hj^brilliant success, who is r^ 

• I Icarned, while at Baenot Ayres, that his expedition faUed on account of a 
qoarrel between him and the agent of the merchants by vhom it was fitted cut 
iffthc United Stites. Uè waa himaelf not permitted to go to Chfli, because it 
was jttf^ feftod ti»t he wQQld set ta woiIl to ki^dle Qp the fixner di^ 
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ceived [b the diSérent dtìes fhroofj^ which he paisses» witìi tri- 
umplts aàd erery denonstratìon of public admiratìon? TjMmén r^ 
i$ San Martot» thè lièeratat of Chilu Wken to liisf;ood fortune 
and taients» he adda the charact^ of a TÌrtaous man, is it reason- 
aUe to gnpiiese tkat he will not be looked to as the first man of , 
tìie repttfalic? What has been related to me ot this man» leads me 
almost to believe that Sonth America, too»- has ber Washington. 
When ^AN Maetin reatered^ ChSi tè liberty and independence, 
be was tendored the supreme directorship by the cabildo, but'this 
he magnanimovsly declined, declaring that his business was com- 
pteted, that he was about to leave them to form a govemment for 
Aemsdves! To avoid the honors whkh were preparing for him 
at St Jago, he stole oiit unobserved on his return to Buenos Ayres, 
but was overtaken by a deputation, requestìng him, at least, to ac* 
eept the sum of twenty thousand dcdlars, for the purpose of hear- 
ing his expenses. This he positively refused. On his approach 
to Buenos Ayres, every preparation was made by the inhabitahts 
to recelve him in themost distinguishedmanner; twenty thousand 
people waited on the road at which he was to enter! The Chili«- 
ans in one of the first acts of their govemment, roted a sum of 
money to repay tìie repuUic of La Piata, the expense of the expe- 
dition» and then by consent of the latter took the army into their 
«wn serrice; San Martin retumed to assume the comraand, and 
the manner in which he was received by the grateful inhabitants 
of Santiago, has been detailed, in our newspapers. It was not un. 
like the reception given to our own Washington in Philadelphia. 
It is only in popuiar govemments, that a real triumph can ever 
take piace; it only bere that this genuine and highest of ali earthly 
rewards; can await the virtuous and the brave. — The independeat 
, republic of La Piata and Chili, through San Martin, bave, in ali 
probability, by this time, giren liberty and independence to their 
brethren of Perù. 

Although tìie sentiment in fiiTor of the patriots, through the 
United States, is almost universal, and seems to become each day 
more eamest, yet there are a few who pretend to advocate a cold 
indifference,and even speak of the patriots in the same terms that 
our enemies, during our revolutionary war, used to speak of us. 
The patriots are called rebels, insurgents» and we are gravely ad- 
TÌsed to h(Ad them in contempt I would ask how long is it since 
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wehaTegot opalittte in the worM, that we should thus look 
down opon oor poor relationa? Can we bestow epitìiets apon these 
■len» withoat, at the «11110 tiine» casting the severest reproach npon 
oorselres? NcH-they are now, as we once were, nobly contend- 
ìng aigaintt oppreesora or invader», in a cauae sanctifiedbj jus- 
tice» in a cause more just than oura-^for where we had one reason 
io complain, they have ien thonumd.* This cold blooded iiuliffer- 
•nce to the fate of oar fellow men» ia unworftj of us. We sjrm- 
patifiaed with the Spaniardsy when iawleasl j inraded bj Franca 
we tympathiaed with Russia, we now sympathise with Francer 
and have we no feeling for oor brethren of theSontìi^— «Those who ^ 
inculcate this apathy, teli us that since we are happy and con- 

^ I have refirùned &om enterìng into the quetdon of the rìgfat of the colooies ter 
deelare themielTes independeot of Spaiti. Nerer was there a caclie mtìre easily sap« 
ported. Oh Um nde of Spam there is ncrthing bat lavleorforee. Oa àn «tteative 
eninhiatioii of the Eogliih wriien agaioat our righi to deòlare oonelves indefpen- 
dent of the Brìtiih gOTemment, I find thete things distinetly admitted by theoa as 
ioeontrorertible: That the relative oonditioa of the eolooj to the cotonizing state, 
is not the same as that of a mere province, partakes more of that of alUes, and hav- 
ing dittinet mteresto from the mother ooimtrj, may lawfoUy throw off its authori- 
tj, whieh a provinoe, ander no oirmuiitanees can. <*Ab the eoknies were not 
eonvcyed to diatant ooontrìet in order to he made slaves, or to he subjeeted to the 
peevishncaior oppreaaion of the parent state, if they thought themselves exposed 
to tuoh treatment they might renoanoe their alleglanoe, claim independence and 
apply to any foreign commonwealth for aid." Theae are the very words oTone of 
llie ableit and most •trennom advoeatei for Great Britam. It entered the head 
of no one, at the time, to aigue, thal nothing would juitify the revolt of the co- 
lony. Our declaration of independence begins with laying down principles which 
were miiversaUj agreed to as self-evident. From the nature of the case, the co* 
lony most he permitted to judge whether it has been abmed or not; ìt would be 
rìdicalous to allow nothing more than an appeal to the oppressor. When ali hope 
of redrets has vanìshed they may lawfolly take ap arma, iuid any nation, according 
to Vatel, may lawfuUy assist them, although it would not be lawful to assist a re- 
volted province: the eolony may «appeal to the world for the rectitude of its ia- 
tentions." It would be insulting to any man of common sense to attempt to prove 
that the Aiherican colonies have not had ampie cause of complaint. It hss ne* 
ver been denied, Spain has never condeseended to say more than that theseare 
ber subjects, ber slaves, and thàt she has a rigfat to oppress or murder ^them ae- 
cording to ber pleasure. It was also admitted that when the parent state conld 
not protect itself, but was obliged toabandon the colonies to themselvès for stime, 
it coald never regam its authority withoùt the consent of the colonies. Nevèr was 
there a more complete dereliction than that of the Spanish colonies for at least 
three years. The existìng govemmenis were every where mere usurpations, for 
the source from which their power was derived, had been drìed up, and their re- 
sponsibility had entirely ceased. 



tented^ we ougkt io be indifferent to ali the rest of the humaB race! 
If thissentimeiìtisreally serìous, and not a mere concealment of 
enmity to the patriota» ft is despicable, it is unworthy of any one 
who wears the form of man. According to these, a wise nation 
ooght tostifle ali the finer feelings of human nature, it ought to 
bave no charitj but for itself^ base selfishness should be every 
tking; and generosity, patriotism, liberty, independence, empty 
and ridicnloa^ words. Such sentiments may become the wretch 
vho will not spare from bis snperabundantstore, a mite to prevent 
his neighbor from perishing; bat there are but few Americans, I 
believe, who harbor nraanness like this. It doea not foUow that 
because theae sentimenta are indulged, we must become quixotic» 
and involve ourselves in war, on account of mere reiigious or polit- 
icai opinions. I am no advocate of French fraternization, but I 
am not, therefore, to condemn every generous feeling that glows in 
the bosoms of those who wish well to the patriot cause. I wouid 
wish to see our conquests, the conquests of reason and benevo- 
lence, and not of arms. There is nothing to forbid our feeling a 
generous sympathy with the patriotsof South America; a contemp- 
tnotts ind^rence on our part, would be regarded by them as re- 
proachftil to ournational character, and would lay the foundation 
of iasting hatred. 

It does not follow, however, that we should make a common 
cause with them, ànd go to war with Spain on thelr account; this 
mi^t injure us both. Although I should not fear the result, it 
might be more prudent to leave the colonies to .contend with 
Spain, wiihout interference, and I am convinbed no European na* 
tion will interfere in her favor. This country has no reason to be 
afraid of a war, but at the same time none to desire it. Peace is 
our true policy, thou^ not carrìed so far as to render our steps 
timid and cowardly. We ought not to be prevented from doing 
what may be agreeaUe to us, and to our interest, by apprthension 
of unjust and unlawfttl violence from the universe; we arenow 
, strong enous^ to pursue any just and reasonable deportment, as 
réspects ourselves and otfcusrs, without dread of consequences. 
What then ou^t we to do? I say at once, to wtablish officiai re- 
latbms with the r^^Mies of La Fiata and Chiiuf No nation 

* The nature of tfaese relatkmt, mnst depend on òreoinsUnees. Oar right 
to cstablìih them ariies from mtr tight ta trade v/Wi them, which .we hAvedistmoUf 
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wUlhafeanyjvstrighttobeoftBdedwìditlMS. Oar own 
tioe as well at the practke of ewvrj olher countky. eonnders tìm 
ezutenceof a goverameii^ife/Mlo^asflaflkkiit forali pmrposesof 
oIBcial comnQnicatMN». We nerer hcaitatedl to estaUiah rdatioiis 
with the rerolotioiiarjr gofemnenta of Ffiace, neither did mny of 
the Eurepean powora. In the great commonwealth of natiena^ 
each one haa a righi to^ chooie the gOTernment or govemaaenta» 
with which to eatdbliah aach relatkm^ other nationa have no more 
righi to take olence ai thia» thaa ooe cilizea haa with anoth^- for 
the choice of hta associate* The reception of .the refrablic of La 
Piata, does net imply diat we must make war againai Spaio» or aid 
the republic in case it shoold be iniraded* li is noi iacoofliatent 
with the strictest neutralità; mesi certainl j it is no act of hoatUitjr. 
There is noi the least danger thai ^NÙn will seriously consider it u 
eawfe of war; she may Master, M she holds tao diep a sfoke, to 
ihink of n' riìeing thejlrti hhw; as long as she posseasos cidotiiefl 
in America, if there is ever a war beiween us, it mnat commence 
on oar side. 

It is, as respects ourselves, that we should have any hesitation 
in-acknowledgingtbe independence of La Piata, and noi because 
we shottld infrìnge anj rights of Spaio. There is nothing in the 
laws of nations to forbid it; and she can lay bui poor claim to oor 
friendship. The question we should aak in this aifair, are these: 
are the republics just mentioned, of soch a charaeter as that we 
should lei ourselves down bj a treaty of amitj with them? Wbat 
is the extent ^f their territorj, the number of their population, the . 
nature of their govemments? Are they capable of defending them- 
selves? Is Spain in possession of any pari of iiieir territoryf 
These, and other questiona, might be put to satisfy ourselves, be- 
fore we venture to take them by the banda as friends* This conno 
will be found to accord perfectly with our prindfrfes and praetice. 
What, forinstance, was onr conduct to l^pain herselfP Wheie 
^ere happens to be ai the seme time, in the same empire, two or 
more govemments, we may treat with ali, òr any one, or none; bui 
this 18 a majtter which concerna only ourselves. To treat with ali 
would subjectus to great inconvenience,to treat with any one 
would bave the appearance of partiality; fmr our own sak^, there* 

^tfserted. It does not follov that we should seud or receive a mmiflEten cùostils or 
(Dohsal generàU m%ht be sent aad recehred. 
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Afre, tììe bett eoarse woald be 1» acknowledge none of them* 
Thus» when the whole Spanish monarchj was actually split into 
three parta, king Joseph on the throBe, the cortez endeavoring 
to expel him, and the coloaies settìng up for themselvesi our go- 
Temment declined acknowledgiiig anj of these partìes. Whèn 
the cortez prevailed, we received the miniater of Ferdinand, and 
acknowledged the government, de/odo^ but we declined receiving 
theministerofthecoloniesfortworeasons; first, becanse the con- 
test was not yet properljr at an end, thereforeirom motives of pru- 
dence, ,we could not think of fonning a compact which roight prore 
to be ineffectaal; secondlj, because the existing gOTemments 
mìght not hAre been of Mch respectability as that we coald place, 
oarselves on k footing with them, consistenti j with the respect 
due to onrselyes. Bnt when tìiese causes ceased, the reason for 
our not establiahing relàtions would cease also, if we should regard 
fhem as not distreputaMe to os. The different proTinces of Sonth 
America bave nót made a common cause, and from their distance^ 
it is impossiUe they could act tógether. Mexico, Grenada, Vene- 
zuela, La Piata, Chili, bave ali declared themselves, in thè most 
formai manner, separate and independent govemments; should any 
<tf them, therefore, succeed in expelling the Spanish authorities^ 
and in establishing govemments, de fiuto» in purtuance of our own 
practice and principles, we maj venture to establish relàtions with 
them, prorided we are satisfied that there ta a sufiicient character 
andstatHlitytojustifjus in doingso consistently with prudence. 
A reyolted province notorìously incapable df maintainingitself^ 
ought not to be treated with, but an independent nation notorìoufr> 
ly capaUe of maintaining itself, ooght to be respected. Yet we 
have a right to receive and bear the mission even of a revolted prò* ' 
vince, withottt violating thelawsof nations. What more com- 
mon than for the revolted subjects, or the deposed piince ot. one 
nation, to fly to another and to be openly and publTckly received? 
Who over heard of a sovereign forbidding ali nations from holding 
any intercourse with bis revolted sulgects, on pain of violating 
the laws of nations? The strìctest neutrality is not violated by 
aifording shelter and protection, much less by the exchange óf 
civilities, or the establishment of officiai relàtions, for the conveni- 
enee of commercial intercourse. Is ali intercourse or relation fur- 
Kdden, or some particular kind only? For instante, no one ev€r 
yoif. lu 46 
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tbov^t that the mere tradiag with «reroUed ceteay, er {Mnorincc, 
was an olenee; orikat tkU wmM he good etmm ^eflfrtiire/ and 
ifitbe lawfelto inde, ift it not lawfvl toeétabRdiaaeh underatu- 
ding with the temporary.or locai aathoritieB, as vuiy be necMaarjr 
far the regnlatieii of tiich tradeP May we net bave reakleiit ageote 
for thia perpoae? Bfay weaetiecetTe thein in tnnit and mmj we 
net, if we think it adriteable, enter into Teihal or wrftten stìpvla- 
tiona to regalate thia intereeone? Whetheriach aijenta aheald 
be called eonauls» or miniitera» or cenmiMioners; whetlier thej 
enter into atipolationa or treatiea of amitjr and coranieroe or wMi, 
ia of no importance. 

Are there any of the American repablica with which we caa 
with iafety enter into officiai relationa» or form treatiea ef Amity 
and commerce? The United Provincea of La Piala are andonfat» 
edly aneli. For eeren yeara they hare had complete and mndk- 
tnrbed potaeerien of their conntty— «o attempt haa been made, or 
ia likely to be mede» to tabdue them; and after thia lapae of time, if 
Spain were to attempt i^ she could be coneidered in no oflier tight 
than that of an invader. We look only to the govemment de faeton 
the maxim of Spaio» once a colony idways a oolony, is one which 
die mnat lettle with the coloniet aa weli aa she can; for na it ia 
Miough that there it in La Piata a complete ezpulnon of the Span- 
ish authorìties, and an eiisting govemment. It will not be pre- 
tended by the meat extraragant advocates of Spain, that becauae 
die haa revdted coloniee eiaewhere, which she is trying to subdae» 
that ikoH which she ti too weak to attempi, ought to be regarded 
as connected with the rest. According to this reasoning, wfaile 
Spain continiies to hold a single inch of land in America, the co- 
lonier must stili be considered in a state of revolt. 

Consistently, therefore, with the strictest neutrality, we maj ic- 
knowledge La Piata, at least, as an independent state. By this 
simple act we wiU ensure to ourselves the lasting friendship of ali 
the patriota of South America, whose feelings must be in unisoa 
« with their brethren of La Piata. It will inspire conidence in ali 
who are engaged in the contest, it will animate every patriot with 
a new zeal, it will basto w a respectability open ihe caase4Ìn theur 
own eyes, which will cheerfuUy unite ali hearts in supportof their 
independence. Such was the feeling which the recognition of osr 
tndependence produced. As the naturai head of America, it will 
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ititteQtly iBcrease dar tiiiìiortaiice in the eyet of the worid* Spam 
M,j be ittdttced at last te put a stop to the horrìd effusion of hu* 
man bloed» and renoiiBcfe^ an undertakinp; in which she never can 
prerail. An understanding with the patriot gOTemments of Soath 
Américe» will also enabie us to make snch arrangements, aa may 
put a atop to many practiceg and alni»es, in whieh our charaeter as 
e nation ia deeply interested.* 

I have thus, air» taken a rapid glànce at a aulyect, bighly ioipor- 
tant to the present and future interesta of thia country. In conv- 
non with my fello w-citizens, I gire my warmest withea for the. 
aucceaa of thè patriot cauae» but at the aame time, value too high* 
ly the real happiness of my country, to put it. to hazard by raah 
and inconaiderate meaaurea. Scarcely any period of our hiatory 
over called for a more wiae and deliberate judgment and enlighten- 
ed foreaìght, that the one now faat approaching. Happilj for uà 
there prevùla at thia janctujre, a degree of hannony amongour citi- 
sena on politicai aubfecta» much greater than at any period aince 
the cataUiahment of our conatitution» and we bave a mas ano 
upuGHT aTATsanAH AT TKE HSLM* It waa givou to ouT imuiortal 
Waahington to acbieve the independence of one balf of America» 
and I moat aincerely hope» it may be yonra to acknowledge the in* 
dependenee of the other. 

MANIFESTO, 

DIRB0T£O TO ALL NATIOI1I8, 

By the General CkmsHtuent Congress of the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Piata. 

Honorable fame ia the jewel which mortala prìze above exiatence 
itaelf» and which it ia their duty to defend abo?e every earthly good 
bowever great and valuable. The govemment of Spain haa charg* 
ed the United Pnwincea (^ Rio de la Piata, before the nationaof 
the world, with perfidy and rebellion, and haa denounced aa perfidi* 
ooa and rebellioua, the memon^ble declaration of independence of 
the 9th of July, 1816, by the national congrèaa of Tucuman; imput- 
ing to them ideaa of anarchy, and intentiona to introduce aedi- 
tioua principlea into other nation^ at the very moment of aoliciting 
tìieir friendahip^ and the recognition of thia memorable act, in order 
to be ranked among them. The firat among the moat aacred dutiea 

* The praoftiee of fittìng <mt vettels in our porto wu here alluded to» 
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ofiiieiiaAkMMdcoiigRMistodoAway tofMl «i imiivtitìoii» «ii4 
to justìfy the caute of th«r covntry, by fNiUisUii^ to the worM the 
motÌYefl, end the cnieltiee which inpdìed to the declsratioo ef 
ìndepeiìdeiice. This is net a submisflioii wUoh coneedes to mnj 
One, the righi to dispose of aconditioii perchased bj America 
with toneots of blood» and everj species of sacrìfiee and eiidvr* 
ance. It is a iutj of imperions oblig^tion which it owea to ita 
woonded hooer, and to the lespect due to other nations. 

We shali waive ali discMSsion with respect to the r%ht of cofeu 
qaest» pepai granta» and other titles by which the Spaniards bave 
supported their anthority: it is annecessary for as to recnr to 
principles whieh may give rise to theoretic dispates, or to qneatìons 
which haye foand advocates. We appeal to fiicts» which forra a 
lamentaMe contrast between the saflerings endared by us» and 
the tynmny of the Spamards. We shall exposé to riew the frig^t- 
fui abyss, into which these provinces were aboot to he precipitated 
bad not the wall oÌ their emancipation been interposed. We abati 
give reasons» the soandness of which no rational being can qnes* 
tion, vnless it he bis aim to persuade a nation to renoance for over 
ali idea of felicity, and adopt for its system, min, opprobriom; and 
shameful acqniescence. We shaU ezhibit this piccare to th# 
world» that no one may contemplate it» withoat bóng deeply aflfec* 
ted with the saine feeUngs that belwig to oarselves, 

From the moment th^ Spaniards tool( posaession of these coan-- 
tries^they tho9ght only of securìng their power of exterminatìng, 
and degrading. Their systems of devastation were immediately 
set on foot, and were contìnqed without intermissicm forthreeban- 
dred years. They began by assassinating the incas of Pera, and 
they afterwards practised the same npon the other chiefe who fell 
Into their power. The inhabitants of the country, attempting to 
repel these ferocioas invaders, became Yictims to fire and sword, 
1>y reason of the inferìorìty of their arms; while their cities and vìl- 
lages were consigned to the flames, every where applied withont 
pity or discrìminatìon. 

The Spaniards then placed a barrier to the increase of the popife 
lation of the country; they prohibited by vigorous laws the entrance 
of strangers into it, and in latter tìmes they opened it to the iro- 
moral, and to convicts cast out of the peninsula. Neither the vast 
bttt beautiful deserts, formed bere by exterminating the natires; ucht 
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ihe benefit which RÌighi sccrue io Spatn herself, bj the culti vation 
ofplaìns, fertile asthey are estensive; nor theexistence of miner- 
ais» therichest» and most abandant of the globe; nor the attraction 
cf innumerable productions» some until then onknown, othe'rs 
precious from ttieir intrinsic vaine, and capable of antmatingin- 
dustry, and enlivening commerce, carrying the one io ita highest 
|»tch, and the other to the ntmost extent of opulence; Qor, in fine, 
the unceasing exertions necessary to keep the fairest regions of 
the earth snbmerged in wretchedness, had sufficient influence to 
change the dark, and portentous policy of the court of Madrid. 
From one city to another o^ this country, there are hundreds of , 
leagues lying waste and uninhabited. Entire nations have disap« 
peared, buried under the mina of mines, or perishing in an atmos- 
phere poisoned with antimony, under the diabolica! institution of 
the mitas. Neither the lamentations of ali Perù, nor the energèt- 
itt representationa of the most zealous ministers, have been suffi* 
cient to put a 8tq> to this relentiess extermination. 

The science of worìcing mines, regarded with indifférence and 
neglecty has remùned wìthout undergoing those improvements 
common to other naticois in an eniightcfhed age: thus rudely 
wrooght, the richest have dtsa[q[>eared, either by thedilapidation 
of excavated hills, or by the infiux of water. Other rare and vai* 
uable productions of the country, have remained in the great store- 
house of nature, without having excited the attention and zeal of 
the govemment; and if at any time an enlightened individuai pre* 
aumed to publtsh these advantages, he was suro to be reprehended 
by the court, and compelled to be silent» lest, possibly, a diminu- 
tion of the demand for'some of the productions of Spain might 
^sue* 

Itwas forbidden to teach us the liberal sciences; we were only 
pemdtted to learn the Latin grammar, the philosophy of the 
ichools, civil and ecclesiastìcal jurìsprudence. The viceroy Don 
Joaquin Pino, gave mueh offence by permitting a nautical schoot 
at Buenos Ayrea, and in compliance with a mandate of the conrtf 
it was ordered to be shut; while at the same time, it was strictly 
prohibited to send our youth to^Parìs for the purpose of studying 
the science of chemistry, in order to teach it on their return* 

Commerce was ever a monopoly in the hands of themerchants 
of the penìnsula, and of the consignees, sent by them to Americai. 
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Ali imUicoficei» udemploynentt belMced exeltiivrij io 

mi9, and although Americaat were equmll j oaliad to thenà by tiie 

UwB, thej were appointed 011I7 ia nure inatattcaa, ud 

Mt withont MtiatÌDg tbe cupidity of tha cowrt hj 

of money; of one hondred and aeTontj TÌcerojv that hmvt gore 

od in this country» bntfonr of them tùìTebeai Americana; and nf 

wa hundred and ten captaina-general» and goremors» ali bot foww 

ioen bave been Spaniaida. The aame took place in oTery other 

poat of impoitance^ and eten amMigit tìio common derida of ofi» 

eoa, it waa rare to meet with Americana* 

Kvery tUng waa dispoeed on the part of Spain, in Amerion» to 
e&ct the degradation of her aona. It did not anit the poliejr of 
Spain that aagea thoold rise up amongit ns» fearful leat man of gè* 
niiia ahould belhink them of advencing the condition of their eonii«- 
try» and of improring the monda» or the exeellent capacitiea, wifli 
vhich ita aona have been gifted by their Creator. It was her pn* 
licy inceasantly to diminiah» and depreaa oor popnlatìon, leat» osa 
day, we ahould imagine augbt againat ber dominion, goaided by 
a force» contemptible for regione ao Tariona and nMt Commerce 
waa excluaively confined to herself» from a mean auipicion, that 
opnlence would make uà proud, and render uà capable of aspirila . 
te free ourselvea from ao many yexationa. The growih of industry 
waa checkedf in order that the meana of escaping from our wretch» 
edneas» and poTorty» might he denied us; and we were etchded 
from ali participation in public employmenta» in order that tìie aa- 
tiToa of the peninsula might bave entire influfvce over the conn^, 
in order to form the inclinationa and habita necesaary for retaia» 
ing US in a atate of dependence that woald neither permit uà te 
think» nor to act, but in comformity to the modes dictated by the 
Spaniarda. 

Thia ayatem was acted upon with the utmoat rigor» by the vice» 
roys; each of whom waa invested with the authority of a riaier. 
Their power was sufficient to annihilate ali thqse who dared to dia» 
please them; however great Uie vexationa they practised» we had 
to bear them with patience» while these were eompared by tìieir 
atatelites» and wordiippers to the elfecta of divine wrath. The 
compiaints which were addressed to the throne» were either lost 
in the distaace of many thouaand leagues, over which they had to 
pass, 01 they were amothered in the offices at Madrid» by the prò» 
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teètorg of thoM who tfrannized over us. Noi onl j was this «ys« 
iem not softened» bui tbere was no bope of ita moderating in tìie 
courae of time« We had no voice» direci, or indirect» in le^slaling 
fbr our coantrjt this waa dono for us in Spain» witìiout conceding 
to «a die privila of aending ddegatea^ or ooansellors» to be pre* 
Sèni, and to state what would be 8uitabl«, or otberwise, as is prac* 
ticed by the cities of Spun. Neidier did we possess sueh infln- 
etice in the gOT«rnnient set over us» aa mig^t serre to temper th« 
asTerity of ita administrationk We knew that there was no reme- 
dy fbr vs but io bear with patìence; mnd tìiat for him who coald not 
reoign hinuielf to evevy abuso» death was considered too Tight a 
pnnishaaent: for, in sack caaes» penalties' bave been invented of 
imheard of cnieltj» and revoltrag to everj sentiraent of humanitjr. 

Lesa enomaous, and less pertinacioual j peraevered in» were the 
onirages whieh corapelled Hotland to take up arms, and to free 
herself firom Spaia; or thoae which induced Portugal to shake off 
the sanie yoke; or thoae whioh piaced the Swiss» under WiUiani 
Teli, in qyposition to the empenHT of GenniMiy; or those whkh 
induced the United States of North America to resist the en- 
croachments of Great Britain; or those of many other éountries, 
whieh, widiont being aeparated by nature from their parent states, 
bave aeparated themselves, in order to shake off an iron yoke, and 
to take into their own banda the care of their own felicity. We» 
however, aeparated by an immense ocean, inhabiting a country 
gifted with every variety of climate, poasessing distìnct wants, 
imd treated like fiocka and herda, bave exhibited the siogular ex- 
ampie of patient endunmce under snch degradations: remaining 
obedient» even when the most seducing circumstances presented 
tkemselTes for casting off the yoke, and driving the Spanish power 
to the other side of the ocean. 

Weaddress ourselres to the nations of tlte world» and to mani- 
fest ao much eSrontery» aa to think of deceiving them in matters to 
which they bave been witnesses» is impossible. America retAain- 
ad tranquil during the whole war of the succession and awaited 
tìie termination of the contest between the houses of Austria and 
Bourbon, in order to foUow the fortunes of Spain. A favorable 
occasion then presented itseif to free ourselves from so niany vex- 
ations; but we did not seize it, on the contrary we exerted oup- 
éelves in ber defence» arming in her cause alone» and with a view 
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ofMoitaiiibsMreMiiexMiiiwitiilier. WMimitlisfiBgaiiy 
cern in ker diférenccs with Bsrapewi oatugis» we kave < 
b ker wan, we haiFe idfered tlie devistilìoBt» wc kave Imk^ 
mi a aamivr ali tlie prmtkna to which we were ezpoaad bjr hcr 
nallity oa the oceaa, ane of wUch was tlie inteinptìoB of Ihe sso- 
al conuBanication with ker. 
I IiitliejeartaoGbOarcaaBtfywasiiiTaded: anBnglisk ezpedi- 
tiaoiarprifled and capÉwedBoeMaATreallie capital, th^ the 
laAedlitjr of tha Ticeroj, who» tlioagb witkoat Bvnpeaa «roopa» 
had nameroureiowcesfiilly adeqaaftSpOf which hakiiew Bat hoir 
to take adraotage. WepnjedaariatancefiiNa (hecoarttoena- 
ble un to dofend oarselTca againat a new ezpeditioii whic^ threat» 
eaed aa, and the conaolation we receiTed waa arojal nundate to 
defend aaraelrea aa we coold. The followìng jear the eastem 
ahore (Banda Orientai) waa occapied hj a new md more forniid- 
able expedition: the town of Monte Video waa besieged» and 
taken bj aaaanlt: here the Brìtìah troopa were anpnented, and m 
powerfal force prepaied for making anotfaer aCtack on the capital, 
and in fact the attack waa made a few montha aflerwards; haiipfly 
the valor of oar citizena trìumphed over tte enemy in the assanlt^ 
compelling him, after a brìlliant victory» toevacnate Monte Video, 
and the whole of the eaatem shore. 

A more byorable opportanity of rendering onrseWes indepen- 
dent cfyuld not have been desired than that which now preaented 
itself, if the spirit of rebellion or perfidy had been capaUe of move- 
ing na» or if we had been aoaceptible of thoae prindples of anar- . 
chy and eedition impnted to na. At that time we had abandant 
cause for doing what we bave since dono. It waa by no meana 
oor doty to be indifferent to the state trf* oppression under which we 
had 80 long groaned. If at any time victory anthorizes the con* 
qoeror to be the arbtter of his own destinies» we mìght justly then 
bave fixed ours; we were with arma in our hands» trìumphant, and 
tfaere was not a single Spanish regìment to oppose us; and if neither 
▼ìctory nor force can give right, ours was stili greater» no longer to 
tòlerate the domination of Spaio. We had nothii^ to apprehend 
from the forces of the peniasula;ìtsport8 were blockaded» and the 
seas commanded by àie fleets of Britain. Notwithstanding the 
favorable coDJuncture thus presented to us by fortune, we choose 
to preservo our connexion with Spaìn^ hoping by this distinguished 
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proofof lojalty to effcct a ehange in the system of the court, and 
render it sensible of its tnie interest. 

But we flattered ourselves with vain. hopes. Spain did not re- 
nard this conduct as an evidence of the 8;enero8Ìty of onr disposi- 
tions, but as a bare act of duty. America stili continued to be rul- 
ed with the same tyranny, and our sacrifices, though raost hcroic, 
had no other effect, than to add a few more pages to the history of 
that oppression under which we had solonggroaned. 

Such was the situation in which we were found by the revolu- 
tion of Spain. We, who were habituated to yield a blind obedi- 
ence to ali her mandatesi readily acknowledged Ferdinand the 
rth of Bourbon, althongh rai«ed tp the throne by a tumult at Aran- 
jucz, which deposed bis fàther. We saw him soon after pass over 
iato France; we saw him there detained with hts parents, and bro- 
tbers, and deprived of the crown which he had just usurped. We 
«aw, that Spain, evcry where occupied by French troops, was sha- 
ken toher centre, and that in her ci vii convulsions, the mostdis-* ' 
tingttisHed individuai, who govemed with wìsdom in the provin* 
^ces, or served with honor in her armies, fell victims to the insensate 
fury of riva1s#^ That In the midst of these vibrations, govcmments 
rose up in each of those provinces, styling themselves supreme, 
andclaìming sovereign authority over America. Ajuntaòf this 
kind, formed at Seyille, had the presumption to be the first tó de- 
mand our obedience, and we were obliged by our viceroys to re- 
cognize and yiéld it submission. In less than two months, 9110- 
ther, entitied the supreme junta of 6aUicia,,pretended to tlie same 
right, and sent us a viceroy, with the indecent menace, that thir^ 
ty thousand roen should alsobe sent if necessary. The junta 
centrai next erected itself: we immediately obeyed it, without 
having had the slightest share in its formation, zealously and eili- 
caciously, complying with ali its decrees. We sent succours of mo- 
ney, voluntary donations, and supplies ofevery kind, to prove that 
our fidelity would stand any trial to whicli it could be subjected. 

We had been tempted by the agents of king Joseph Bonaparte» 
and peat promisps were held out to us of bettering our conditìon 
should we unite ourselves with bis interests. We knew that the 
Spaniards of greatest note had already declared for him; that the 
nation was without armies, and without the vigorous direction re- 
quisite in moments of so much difficulty. We were informed that 
vot. tu 47 . 
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the troops of Rio d« U Piata, wfaa were prìsoner» 9i Loodoi», af- 
ter the first expcdìtion of the EDg}isb, had been conducted to C«- 
diz, and there treated wìth the greatest inhumafiitf, and that in 
want of every thing thej had been seot off to Sght against tfie 
French. Yet our gttuation continued anchapged untìi the Andal^ 
«BUS having been occupied by the French, and the junta centrai 
ìvas dbpersed. 

Under these circumstaoces, there was published a paper, with- 
oat date, and stgned onljr by the archbUhop of Laodicea, who had 
been president of the extinguished junta centrai. Bj thìs paper 
a regencj was ordered to be formed, and three persons,^ as those 
who should compose it, were designated. An occurrence so unex- 
pected, couid not but cause us to hesitate and pender over it seri- 
ously. Our situation became alarming, and we had reason to be 
apprehensive of beti^ invoWed in the misfortunes of the capital. 
"We reflected upon its uncertain and vibrating Rtat^; more espe- 
ciallj as the French had al ready presented themselves before the 
gates of Cadiz and the island of Leon, we distrusted the new re* 
gents, who were unknown to us; the moàt distinguished Spaniards 
having passed over to the French, the junta centrai dissolved^ its 
meinbers denounced as traitorsin the public papers. We saw the 
inefficacy of the decree published by the archbìshop of Laodicea» 
and the insufSciency of bis powers for the establishment of a re- 
gency; we knew not but that the French had takea possession of 
Cadiz, and completed the conciuest of Spàin in the interval which 
must elapse before these papers could come tQ our hands; and we 
iloubted whcther a govemmenft, formed out of the tras:ments of the 
junta centrai, would not soon meet with the same fate. Consi- 
deriog the perils which surrpunded qs, we fesolved to take upoo 
oursclves the care of our owu safety, untll we should obtain bi^ttet 
iiiformation of the true condition of Spaine and whether l^er govern- 
ment had acquired stability. Instead of discovering this stability, 
we soo{i learned the fall of tlie regency, and saw it auceeeded by 
continuai changes of governipent,, in moments the most arduous 
and criticai^ 

In the meanwhile we formed our junta, in imitation of those of 
Spain^ It w^s purely provisionai, and in the name of our captive 
king. The viceroy Don Bultazar Hidalgo Cisnerosi, despatched 
circulars to the provincia], governors, in order to ligbt up the fiames 
p{ civìl war, and arm provinces against provinces. 
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The Rio de la Piata was immediatelyblockaded bj a squadrom 
the giovemor of Cordova immediately set about raising aii army; 
thegovernor of Potori aqd tìie president of CharcaB» marched with 
another to tìie confines of Salta, and the president of Cusco presen- 
ting himself wtfh a third armj on the margin of the Desaguaderò» 
entered into an armistice of forty day», and before its terra had 
elapsed» recommenced hostilities»attacked ourtroop8,andabloedy 
battle ensued^in which we lost fifteen hundred men. Memory is 
horror struck in recalling the abominable cruclties thea perpetra- 
tté by Ooyeneche in Cochabamba. Would to God! it were possi- 
Me to forget this ungratefiii American, who, on the day of bis en^ 
tnmce into the city, ordered the respectable govemor intendant^ 
Antesana» to he shot; and observing with complacency, from the 
balcony of bis house, this iitiquitons assassination, ferociously crìed 
out to bis troops not to shoot the victim in the head, as ìt was want* 
ed to be stock upon a pike; and when it was severe^ from the bo- 
dy, the headless tmnk was dragged through the streets, while at 
the same time the brutal soldiers were barbarously permitted to 
dispose àt pleasure of the lives and property of the inhabitants dur- 
ing many successive days. 

Posterìty wiU be shocked by the ferocity manifested towards us 
by men, who ought to bave been interested in the preservation of 
the Amerìcans; and they will regard with astonish meni the mad- 
ness of attempting to punish as a crime an act roarked with the 
indelible seal of fideiity and love. The name of Ferdinand of 
Bourbon preceded ali the acts of the govemment, and headed its 
public docuinents. — ^The Spanish flag waved on onr vessels, and 
served to animate our soldiers. The provinces seeins: themselveft 
redoced to a kind of orphauage by the dispersion of the national 
govemment, by the want of another of a legitimate character, and 
capable of commanding respect, and by the eonquest of nearly the 
whole of the mother country, had raised up for tbemseives an ar- 
gus to watch for their safety, and to preserve them entire, so that 
they might be restored to the captive king, in case he should re- 
gain bis liberty. This measure was sanctioned by the example of 
Spain herself^and produced by ber deqlanition, that America was 
an integrai part of the monarchy, possessing equal rights, and 
which had already been practiced in Monte Video, at the instance 
ofthe Spaniards themselves., We offered to continue our peconi- 
ary aids for the prosecution of the war, and a thousand-times cl^ . 
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cUred the upriglituess and sinceritj of oui* intentioiig. Great 
BrìtaÌD, towhich Spaio was then so mach indebted^ inter^^òaed 
her mediatìon and good office», 'to prevent oitr being treated in a 
ibanner to harah and severe. Bnt the Spaniards were fixed in 
their sangainarj caprice, rejected the mediatioo» and despatched 
rigorous orders to ali their generals to prosecate the castigation of 
the Americans with redoobied activitj; scaffolds wereeverj where 
erected, and ingenuitj was taxed for inVentions to frighten and 
afflict 

From thenceforward, no paìns were spared and^ìio means left 
antrìed,to divide and engagé us in mutuai exterininatión. Thpj 
haye spread abroad the mostattrucious calomnies againstus, attri- 
buting tous the intention of renouncing our holy/religion, and of 
encouraging an unbounded licentìousness of manners. Thej 
bave made a religious waragainst us, contriving bj a thousand 
ways to distnrb and alarm the conscience; causing the Spanish 
bishops to publish ecclesiastical censures and excommunications 
and to sow, through the means of some ignorant confessors, fanati- 
tsA doctrìnes even in the penitential tribunal. Bj means of those 
religious discords» families bave been divided against themselves» 
thej bave occasioned dissentions between father and son: thej 
bave broken asunder the endearing ties wbich united husband and 
wife; th^y bave sown rancor and hatred between the most affec- 
tionate brothers; they bave, in fine» endeavored to. poison ali the 
harmony of society. 

They bave adopted the dreadful system of putting men to deatk 
indiscrìmifiately» for no other purpose, than to diminish our num- 
bers: and on enterìng our towns bave been known to put to death 
even the unfortunate market people» driving them into the public 
square in groups, and shooting them down with cold blooded, wan- 
ton cruelty. The cities of Chuquisaca and Cochabamba» bave more 
than once been the theati*és of this shocking barbarity. 

They bave compelled our soldiers, taken prisoners^.to serve 
against their wills in the ranks of their armies» carrying the offi- 
cers in irons to distant outposts, where it was impossible for them 
to preserve beai th fora singleyear» while others bave been starved 
to death in dungeons» and many bave 1>een forced to labor on the 
public Works. They bave wantonly shot the bearer of flags of 
truce, and bave committed the utmost horrors upon chiefs after 
their surrender, and other piincipal personages, notwithstanding 
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the httmanity that had been 'shown bj us to those prisoners who fell 
into our banda; in proof of ibis assertion we need onl j mention tbe 
deputj Matos of Potosi» captain-general Pumacagua, general An^ 
gulo, and bis brother» tbe commandant Munecas» and otber partir 
zan chiefs» shot in cold blood, manj days after baving surrendered 
as^rìsoners. 

In tbe distrìct of Valle Grande tbej indulged tbemselves in the 
brtital sport of cutting off tbe ears of tbe natives» and tben trans- 
mitting a pannier Mi of them to head quarte»; tbej afterwards 
destrojed the town bj fire; bumt abeut forty populous villages of 
Perù, and took a bellisb pleasure in sbuttii^ up the inbabitants ih 
ibeir bouses before setting them oh fire» in order tbat tbeir unbap- 
py victìms migbt be burnt alive* 

Tbey bave not only sbown tbemselves cruel and implacable, in 
, murdering our countrymen, but tbey bave tbrown aside ali regard 
to decency and mo'rality, causing old men of the religious profes- 
aion to be beateh in tbe public places; and even women» màde fast 
to a cannon, but first stripped naked, and tbeir bodies exposed to 
abame. 

Tbey bave estabHsbed an inquisitorial system for ali tbese pun- 
isbments: tbey^ bave dragged out peacefiil inbabitants from tbeir 
housesj and transported them across the ocean to be tried for pre- 
tended offences, and bave executed without trial a multitude of 
citizenSé 

Tbey bave chased our vessels, sacked our coasts» murdered de 
fenceless inbabitants» without sparìng clergymen' and those in ex-^ 
treme old age; by the order of general Pezuela^ tbey burnt tbe 
town of Puno, and meeting with no otbers» tbey put to tbe sword 
old men» women» and cbildren. Tbey bave excited atrocious con- 
spiracies among tbe Spaniards residtng in tbe midst of us^ impo- 
sing upon US tbe pain&l necessity of condemning to capital pun- 
bbment tbe heads of numerous families. 

Tbey bave compeiled our brotbersand sons to take up arms 
against us» and forming armies by the impressment of the natives 
of Perù, bave compeiled them under tbe comroand of Spanish offi- 
cerà to fight against our troops. 'fbey bave excited domestic in- 
surrections» comipting with money» and every species of seduc- 
tìon» the pacific inbabitants of the country» in order to involveus 
In a frig^tful anarchy, and to enable them to attack us weakened 
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aod dÌTÌd«d. They bave digplafed » iiew uTention of hcirror, in 
poMwiing faontains mnà food, wheti beaten in La Paz bj general 
Pioelo; aod the mildnets with whiob they were treated, when com* 
pelled to surrender ai diacretion» waa rewarded by the bavbaroiui 
Jict of blowing up the barraeka, which had been previoiiaiy miiied 
for the fNirpose* 

Thej bave had the baaeneaa to attempt ta tamper with oar gov» 
ernora, and generala; and abuaing the sacred priTÌl^;e of flags of 
tnioe» they bave repeatedlj wrìtten lettere incitìng to treason. 
The j bave declared that the laws of war, reeognized bj civiUzed 
nattona» ought noi to be obaerved towarda ua,and with contemptn*. 
ona indiiferance replied to general Belgrano, that treatiea coold noi 
be entered into» or kept, with insuirgents» . 

8uch had been the condoct of Spaniarda towarda oa wfaen Ferdi- 
nand of Bourbon waa reatored to the tbrone. We dien believed 
that the terminàtion of our troublea had'at laat arrived; it aeemed 
to va» that the kin^ whohad been formed in adveraity» woutd not 
be indiiibrent to the miaeries of bis people; we therefore deapatch- 
ed a deputy to him» to niake known our aituation* We couid not 
doubt bttt that he would give uà a reception worthy abenign pridce^ 
and that he would feel an intereat in our aupfdications, aa welf 
from gratitude as from that beneficence, which the Spaniah cour> 
tiera had praìaed to the akiea. But a new» and before unknown 
ingratitude wa8 reserved to be experìenced by the countriea of 
America, aurpassing ali esample that the history of the worst of 
tyranta can present. 

Scarcely had he retumed to Madrid» when he without ceremo- 
ny^at once declared us inaurgents. He diadained to listen to our 
complainta, or hearken to our supplications, tendering a pardon 
as the only favor he could ofter. He confirmed in authority the 
TÌceroys> govemors, and generala, who had perpetrated the bloody 
deeds before detailed. He declared as a crime of state, the hav* 
ing pretended to form a constitution for ourselyes> that we might 
be placed heyond the reach of the capricioua, arbitrary, and ty ran* 
nic power, to which we had been sulgected for three centurìes; a 
ineasure which could displease none but a prìnce, whois inimicai 
to juatice andi>eneficence, and consequently unworthy of ralinga 

With the aid of his ministers, he at once set to work in collecr 
ting forces for the purpose of beingsent against us» He caused 



nttOJ^erotts amies Iq he 4imn8ported tothifl couàtry, in orderto 
eomplete the devagtatìoiit cenfli^Fatìong, and robberies» so^well 
|)egun« He avaiied himself of the moment when cemplimented by 
the principal European powers an hia return from France, to en* 
ga^ thèm to deny ns eveiy succor» and to look on with indiffer- 
ence, while he was ^ratifyingthe cnieltj of hìs nature in destroy- 
ing U8. 

He has established a peculiar regulation for tìae treatment of 
American prìvateere^barbarouelj ordering their crewg to be hang- 
<&d; he haa (orbidden the obsenrance towards u$ of the Spanish 
naval ordinance,^ estaUiahed in conformitj with the laws of na- 
tions, and he has denied ievery thins^ to us which we invariaUy 
allow torhis subjects captured by our cruisers. He sent his gene* 
rais with decrees of pardon which they caiised to be published, with 
no yiew but to deceive the simple and ignorant, in order to facili- 
tate dieir entrance into cities and towns; but giving at the sante 
timo private instructions, authorizing^ and commandìng them, af* 
ter hairing thus obtained possession, to bang, burn» sack, confiscate» 
assassinate» and to infiict every possible sufferìng» on such ashad 
arailed themselves of such supposdtious pardons. It is in the 
name of Ferdinand of Bourbon that the heads of captured patriot 
oflkershave been stuck up on thehighways; that a distinguished 
partizan leader has been actualiy impaled; and that the moiìster 
Contano» aftarhaving murdered colonel Garoargoin the same man<i 
ner cut off his head» and sent it as a present to general Pezuela» 
ìnforming him that it was a miracle of the Virgin del Carmen. 

It has been by a torrent of evils.and bitter afflictions, such at 
these» that we have been compelled to take the only course that 
remained to us. Wé reflacted deeply on our situation» and future 
fate, and tuming our eyes to every quarter» we were unabie to see 
any thing but the three elements» of which it must necessarily be 
compoaed» opprobrìum» ruin» and algect submission. What coulé 
America expect from a king» actuated at the very moment of seat- 
ing himself on the throne by sentiments so inhaman? Of a king* 
who previòus to comméncinghis devastations» hastened to prevent 
the interposition of any o^ber prìnce to restrain the effects of bis 
insensate fury? Of a king, who has no other rewards but chains 
and gibbets» fer the immense sacrifices of his Spanish sutgects in 
releasing him from captivityP— subjects» who, at the expense of 
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tìietr Uood, and of everj priratioD, bave redeemed hitn firom a 
priflon; in order to bind bb tempie» with a crown! If thosc mcn. 
lo whom he owed »o mach, tìms received death, were doomed to 
perpetuai imprÌMBraent, or to base slavery, for no other crime 
than that of having framed a conrtitation, what might wc net ex- 
pect io be resenred for «8? The hope for a benign treatment from 
him, aod from hit Uoody minìaters, would bave becn to 8cek among 
tigera for the mildneM of the dove. 

Tben, indeed, would bave been repeated towards us the ensan- 
gnined scene» of Caraccas, Carthagena, Qaito. and Santa Fec; wc 
•hoald then bave apamed theaabe» of the eighty thonaand persona 
wbo bave fallen victims to the fury of the enemj, and whose illaa- 
trious mane» with jastice cali for rcvengc, and we shoiild bave mc- 
rited the exeerations of every sncceeding generation, condemnwl 
to serve a master al ways disposed to illtreat them, and who by bis 
nnllity on the sea has become too impotent to protect tbem frooì 
foreign invasion* 

We therefore, tbus impelled'by the Spaniards, and their king, 

baviDg declared oarselves independent, and in self defence against 

tyranny, bave staked oar honors, our lives, and oar fortunes* 

We bave sworn before the Supreme Judge of the Universe that 

we will never renounce the cause of justìce; that we wlll not per- 

mit the country which he gave us, to be buried beneath ruins, and 

submeiged in blood by the hands of exécutioners; that we shall 

never forget the obligatibns that we owe to save ber from the dan- 

gers which threaten ber, nor the sacred right to requìre of us ali 

necessary sacrìfices to prevent ber from being sotled by the foul 

footsteps of tyrants and usurpers. This declaration is engraved 

on our hearts, that we may never cease to combat in ber cause. 

And at the same time that we unfold to the world the motives that 

bave impelled to this step» we bave the honor to make known our 

desire of iiving in peace with ali» and even with Spain herself from 

{he moment she thinks proper to accept our offer. 

Given at the congressional hall in Buenos Ayres, 25th of 

October, 1816. 

JDn. Fedro9 Jgnacio de Casiro y Banos. 

Preùdent 

Jose Euginio 4e Elias, 
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EXPOSITIÒN 

OF THE 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SUPREME GOVERNMENT, 

OF THE 

United Provinces of South ^Ainerica, during the present MminU 

stration. 

The evils which had in succession sìnce the year ISlOyOccasion- 
ed our calamities and retarded the progress of our sacred cause, 
appear to have ali conspired to assail us at the same moment, 
threatening to reduce our politicai existence to its last agonies, 
towards the dose of 1815. The few remaining forces which we 
had saved from the unhappy field of Sipesipe, seemed tobe on the 
point of dìssolution. The armj which had been organized in the 
province of Cuyo, for the purpose of marching upon Chili, beheld 
itself insecure, even in its entrenchments. The enemj, proud of 
his victories, had alreadj laid his plans to entrammel the inhabi- 
tants of those districts, who were distracted bj opposite councils, 
and who dared not indulge a hope that, through our means, thej 
might be shielded from the impending dangers. The national 
treasurj was not onlj inadequate to the satisfaction of the de- 
mands upon it, but even to provide for the most urgent wants. 
The public spirit of the différent provinces, had lost sight of the 
common danger, and occupied itself exclusivel j, in the visionary 
project of seeking liberty, in the dissolution of every tie. Dis- 
cord had taken possession of ali hearts, expelling every generous 
and honorable sentiment. ^ The citizens of the same land display- 
ed their valor only in mutuai destruction or distrust; assailing 
their best friends and benefactoif^. Subordination amongst the 
military was disregarded by the lowest subalterns. The public 
authorities were only respected as they gave countenance to 
crime, to error, to licentiousness. It grieves me fellow-citizens, 
X to speak of it, but I mustbefaithful to truth, when I undertake to 
trace the revoltmg picture, which our country then exhibited to 
the contemplation of the world. The acknowledgement of our 
errors can bring upon us no dii^ace, when made with the virtù* 
VOL, II, *8 
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008 reflolótìcoi of correcting tbeiii; ii<ir am I the first fnend of hi^ 
country who has deplored oor past melaocholj situation. Par^ 
don me. thcrefore, if I proceed. Calumny with hcr balefol train 
had acated hcrself in the midat of us, scattering her poisons 
through the mìnds of our most respectable fcliow-citizen.s. The 
capital of the state, which, in the midstof the most trying diffic\il- 
ties, had prcservcd a certain dignity of character, now appeared 
lo be the focas of ali ihe passions, which distracted evcry part of 
the country. Fractions of cvery party, were here encoontered in 
4 state of the utmost exasperation; while the immìnence of the pub- 
lic dangers, served but as the pretext for the indulgence of mutuai 
revenge; accusing one another with the orìgin of the general dia- 
tresses, and breathing, mutually, the most injurìous suspicions. 

The magnanimous people of Buenos Ayres» to whom the praise 
cannot be denied, of having impoverisherf themselves in affbrding 
aid to brethren engagé in the same glorìous cause, were on the 
point of experieucing a re-action, whose consequences would havc 
proved radically destructive to the character and existence of La 
Piata; anaechy, in a word, had jliqhted uf a uniti&rsal con- 
VLAGRATioN. NoT was this ali; when now it mi^t bave been sup- 
posed that the measure of our afflictions had been full, the troops 
of Portugal made their appearance on the northem borderà of 
this river, availing themselves of our discords; for these unhap- 
pily, unknown to ourselves, had but too well seconded the inte* 
resta of the neighboring court New dangers here presented 
themselves; Bew occasions to sow discords; and a new impulse 
was given to the torrent of personal enmities: rendering even loyi- 
alty suspicious. It is no easy task, fellow-citizens^ to draw a just 
picture of our misadventures, or to enumerate the perils over 
which your firmness has happily trìumphed. You ali remember 
that the evils which thus assailed us, began to dìminìsh at the very 
moment when we had yìelded to despair. The Supreme Con- 
GRKSs, into whose hands the people had confided their safety, had 
just been installed at Tucuman. Those who were called upon tq 
be the legislators of their country, and to fix its destiny, by the 
wisdom of their councils, were compelled more than once to ex- 
ert their courage, and to encounter, with intrepidity, the dangers 
which threatened to profane this last asylum, that remaìned to our 
country in its misfortunes. The prudence, the integrity, the f^r- 
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titude of this aagust body, presented to the Provinces th§ delight^ 
fui spectacle of an anthoritj which captivated their submission» 
noi lesa by the just title of ita eievated origìn, than by the ani- 
mated zeal» and vigorous energy which ìt dìsplayed, in the first 
steps of ita illustrìous march. The boldest passions were com- 
pelled to renoiince their extravagant designs; and ìf in some dis- 
trìcts they had the temerity to attempt new excesses, thè celerity 
yWith which they were suppressed, scarcely allowed timo to their 
authors to sue for mercy. The seditious, notwithstanding, stili 
harbored the design of putting vigilance \o sleep, in ordcr thatthey 
mi^t snatch the opportunity of insulting whatever was most 
respectable. It was at this crisis that the Supreme Representa- 
TioN, deigned to invest me with the honorable, but awfuU distinc- 
tìonof Supreme Director of the state. This was not the first 
time I had been clothed with authority; and that I had al ready ex- 
perienced the bitter imrtification attendant upon it, was too weli 
known, not to regard my acceptance as a sacrifice. At that time 
a. member of the supreme body, I knew well the mass of difficul- 
ties that would weigh upon me; but even these, in the midst of 
anxiety and fears, urged my submìssion to the supreme will. 

I had no right to expect that my elevation would meet the ap^ 
probation of every one; and the calamity of the times caused me 
to fear that my election might givo rìse to new disturbances* 
The result did not disappoint my fon>bodings. I saw myself 
compelled to subdue the hearts of my personal enemies: but I 
now considered my person as exclusìvely devoted to the public 
cause* Invested with the chief màgistracy, I set off from the 
bosom of the supreme congress, for the province of Salta, and had 
the good fortune to compose the loud dissentions which had set 
at varìance the citizens and the soldiers; and baving prepared the 
elementa which afterwards procured for the Saltenos their well 
earned fame, I proceeded to the army, examincd its situation, 
inspected the fortifications; and, giving such orders as the occa- 
sion might require, I returned to Tucuman, tr/iere / had the 
proud sptisfaction of hcuftening, by my injluence, the memorable 
. act and solemn declaratiom of our independenge. I pursued 
my journey to the capital of Cordova, where, according to previ- 
ous arrangement, I was expected by general San Martin, in order 
to aettle the places for securìng Chili from the power qf the Span- 
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ìardt. From Cordova» with what painful inquietade dìd I stretch 
my view towards the agitated population of Buenos Ajres! I ap- 
peal to you, fellow-citizens, if mj fears were noi too well ground- 
ed; and perroitme (passingbjthe perìls of mj transit) to fix yonr 
attention on the first dajs of my arrivai in this capital. What 
violente of paMiona! What discordant intereata! My resolution 
was taken. I haatened to fulfil the oblìgations of my oath. I 
announced to the people that the past should he forgotten — that 
thoae who deserved well of their country should be rewarded. 

Fellow-citizens, I have not failed in my promises^ nor shall I 
ever have reason to repeut me of my conduct. To this course, 
and toyour virtues, it is due» that the constituted authoritìes have 
been supported in despite of the boldest innovators; to this, am I 
to attribute the reconciliation of those» who before regarded them- 
selves, as having reason to be my enemies: to this, to say ali in a 
word, it is due, that obedience to the lawlpil authoritìes, and the 
love of order, constitute, at present, the prevailing temper of the 
Provinces, over whose destinies I have thè honor to preside 
as chief magistrate. It were a presumptuous folly to assert, that 
this has been established on foundations that are proof against 
every attempt; the present age offers but too many ezamples of 
how fallibie, in thcse particuiars, are ali politicai institutions. 
But how disgraceful ought we to consider the conduct of ' those, 
who meditate a repetition of those mournful scenes, in our coun- 
try! It is proper to hope, that, in future, restless spirits wiil be 
more easily repressed, than in the earlier part of the present ad- 
ministratìon. Then it was, that the spirit of anarchy claimed our 
first attention; yet we were by no means free from other assail- 
ants, whom it was necessary to oppose with our utmost eìforts. 
The interior province!» were threatened by the near approàch of 
the enemy, with a more numerous and efifective force than had 
ever been brought into the field; to concentrate our own was im- 
possible, from the.want of means to transport them hundreds of 
leagues, and from their already occupying posts from which they 
could not be 8pai*ed.-^Moreover, I experienced the most painful 
embarrasment of mind when compelled to choose between two ex- 
tremes equally perilous: to abandon the districts of the interior, 
and the army which covered them, to the utmost hazard, or to de- 
sist from tiiei attempt to reconquer Chili» exposing the province of 
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Cuyo to subjugation. I ai leng^th a^opted the course insptred bj 
courage, bafiSiug the plans of the enemj's generai», Serna and 
Marco. The patriot army, against which that of Lima was in- 
tended to operate, was rapidlj re-inforced, the disciplina and 
subordinatìon, which had been lost during the perìods of our re- 
verses, were in a short time restored. Its present strength» re» 
spectabiiity, and efficiency is known to you in common with the 
rest of our fellow-citizens; and more would you bave seen, if the 
enemy who now flies before us, beaten and humbled, had not en- 
countered a rampart of loyalty and valor in the province of Saltai 
The army of Cuyo, not surpassed in firmness by th^t of Peni» 
maintained its ground until regiments were marched from Buenos 
Ayres to its re-inforcement. New regiments were created with 
a rapidity almost incredible, through the noble devotedness and 
generous liberality of that Province, in order to accelerate the 
final preparations, for setting on foot the stupendous design, 
which had been formed of scaling the Andes; whose successful 
issue will afford to other nations some means of estiroating the 
fespectability of our power, as it has struck terròr into the minds 
of our enemies; has kindled gratitude in the hearts of our brethren 
in Chili, and erected the most splendid monument to the powec 
and glory of our country. 

The army of thìs capital was organized at the same time with 
those of the Andes and of the interior; the regular force has been 
nearly doubled; the militia has made great progress in military 
discipline; our slave population has been formed into battalions, 
and taught the military art as far as it is consistent with their 
condition. The capital is under no apprehension, that an army 
of ten thousand men can shake its liberties, and should the Span- 
iards send against us thrice that number, ampie provision has 
been made to receive them* 

Our navy has been fostered in ali its branches; the scarcity of 
means under which we labored until now, has not prevented us 
from undertaking very considerable operations with re3pect to 
national vessels; ali of them bave been repaired, and others havé 
been purchased and armed, for the defence of our coasts and ri- 
vers. Provision has been made, should necessity require it, for 
^ming many more, so that the enemy will not find bimself secure 
from our reprisal, even upon the ecean. 
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Oar milttary force» at everj point which it occvpies» seems to 
he animated with the sanie spirit: ita tactics are uniform» and bave 
nndergone a rapid improvement from the science and experìencf^ 
which it has borrowed from warlìke nations. Our arsenals have 
been replenished with arma, and a sufficient store of cannon and 
nonitionB of war have been provided to maintain the contest for 
maay jears; and thts, after having snpplied artìcles of every de- 
•crìption to those districts which have not as jet come into the 
union» hot whose connexion with as has been onl j intercepted by 
reason of oar past misfortunes! 

Our legions dail j receiye consideraUe augmentations from new 
levies; ali our preparations have been made, as thoagh we were 
aboot to euter apon the contest anew. Until now the vastness 
of oar resoarces were unknown to us, and our enemies maj con- 
template» with deepmortìfication and despair the present flourish* 
ing state of these Prorinces after so many devastations. 

The office of major general has been re-established» for the 
purpose of giving a uniform direction to our armies» in order to 
foster the mìlitia in ali its details» and to regalate the system of 
military economy. The general officerà» and those of a lower 
rank» occupied in those duties» will lighten the labors crf* the 
govemment» at the same time rendering more practical the pro- 
gress and improvement of which the military force is tfusceptible; 
tìins forming by degrees a body of expert soldìery» who will, at 
once be an honor to their country» and serve as its firmest pillar 
in times of danger. 

Whilst thus occupied in providing for our safety withìn, and 
preparing for assaults from without» other objects of solid inte- 
rest have not been neglected» and which hitherto were thought to 
oppose insurmountable obstacles. 

Our system of finances had hitherto been on a footing entirely 
inadequate to the unfailing supply of our wants, and stili more to 
the liquidation of the immense debt which had been contracted 
in former years. An ynremitted application to this object has 
enabled me to create the means of satisfjing the creditors of the 
state, who had already abandoned their debt as lost, as well as to 
devise a fixed mode by which the taxes may be made to fall equal- 
ly andnndirectly, on the whole mass of our population; it is not 
the least merìt of this operation» that it has been effected in de^ 
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•pite of the censores with wbich it was assatled, and which are 
Imt little creditable to the intjelligence and good intentions of 
their authors. The result has been, that there now circulates in 
the hands of the capitalista a sum, equivalent in its value to one 
million of dollari», which was deficient béfore the adoption of the 
measures bj which it was prodnced. To the sanie measures are 
we indebted for the receipt of two hundred and sisty-eight.thou- 
sand dollars, in the treasury of the custom house, in tlie short time 
which has elapsed since m j decree of the S9th of March. At no 
other period bave the public exigencies been so pnnctuallj dup- 
plied, nor bave more important works been undertaken. 

The people, moreoTer, bave been relieted from manj bardens, 
which being partial, or confined to particular classes, had occa* 
sioned vexation and disgast Other vexations, scarcel j less gre- 
yous, will, by degrees, be also suppressed, avoiding as far as pos- 
sible a recurrence to loans, which bave drawn after thetn the 
most fatai consequences to states. Should we, however, be com- 
pelled to resort to such expedients, the lenders will not see them- 
selves in da&ger of losing their advances. To èhew these prac" 
tieal results is to moke the hest reply to censure; if it be the in- 
tention to do justice to the zeal and ìnieliigence of public officers, 
the inconveniences and difficulties must be weighed with the good 
that has been efifected. It is an idle vanity to seek perfection in 
the labors of man. 

One of the mischiefs attendant <m the administration of the na- 
tional treasury, was the existence of many superflnoas offices; 
with respect to this, the proper reformations bave been made, espe- 
cially in relation to the armories.and public works* The attention 
of the govemment is continually aliye in this branch of its duties, 
and it is not without hopes of being able to see abundance re- 
atored, even in the midst of the unceasing attention required by 
war, and of the many undertakings that bave been set on foot for 
the advancement of the general prosperity. 

Such has been the extension of our southern frontter, over plains 
and deserts well adapted to the formation of wealthy settlements; 
a project whose accomplishment was not in the reaòh of fòrmer 
governments, in spite of repeated attempts to subdue obstacles 
which the present administration has had the good fortune to sur- 
mount. The unfortunate inhabitants of our plains bave not only 
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been gratuituonglj supplied wìth suitable landa, on which to fix 
their habitations, bai have been farnished with the means of coiti- 
▼atìng them to advantage. 

Such has been the re-establishment of the college heretofore 
named San Carios, but hereafter to be called the uniom of the 
SOUTH» as a point designated for the dissemination of leamin^ to 
the youth of eyery part of the state» on the most estensive scale; 
for the attainment of which object the goyemment is at the pre- 
sent moment engaged in pntting in practice everj possible deli- 
gence. It will not be long before these nurseries wfll flourish; in 
which the liberal and exact sciences will be cultivated, in which 
the hearts of jroung men will be formed» who are destined at some 
future day to add new splendor to our country. 

Such has been the establishment of a military depot on our fron- 
tiera with its capacious magazine» a necessary measure to guard 
US from future dangers» a work which does more honor to the pru- 
dent foresight of our country, as it was undertaken in the mo- 
ment of its prosperous fortunes; a measure which must gire more 
occasion for reflection to our enemies, than ihey can impose upon 
US by their boastings. 

This esposition is not made with a view to enhance the value 
of these services which our country has a right to demand as a 
debt, but to oSer an irrefragable proof to the people» that prudence 
and circumspection are the virtues which are required tp secure 
the fruits of their heroic efforts. For the rest» refiecting minds, 
calculating the labors of the government, by the immense dispa- 
rity between the present state of our affairs, and what it was 
fiftèen months ago, will do justice to the zeal which has effected 
changes so important They will no less give credit for many 
other acts, of a nature to manifest themseWes less fully to the 
public I have already mentioned the difficulties which embàr- 
rassed me, in respect to our exterior relations, and, if I had op- 
posed less firmness in resistìng the violence of 'party, a breach 
wìth a neighboring nation would have been the inevitable cpn- 
sequence. The course pursued by me, in this particular, leaves 
unimpaired our ri^t to the invaded territory, convinced that pa- 
cific measures, so long as the honor of the country requires no 
other, will be productìve of more salutary effects, than a resort to 
violence, without necessity. 
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A period there has been, you will remember, felìow-citìzens, in 
which the provinces were threatened with the sight of the nascent 
òrder and tranquìllìtj subverted, under pretexts of the most inju- 
rious suspicious against the constituted authorities. It was that 
"period which occasioned more trouble to my mind« than any other 
during my administration. I wili cheerfuliy renounce my claims 
to the public gratitude, for the sleepless nights ^ent in watching 
over its safety» if it will appreciate the sacrifice I have made, the 
paìn it has givei\ to my heart, to have. been comp^llpd to adopt the 
rude and violent measures, which at that crìsis saved the state 
fk-om ruin. But the necessity and justice of my proceedings, and 
the happy consequences which have attended them, leave me no 
Yoom to repent. 

Under the same circumstances my conduct shall be the same* I 
will extinguish ali the naturai feelings of my heart, sooner than 
eonsent to the repetition of scenes, which weaken our power, and 
4ink our national ^òry to the lowest degradation. 

Feliow-citizens, we owe our unhappy reverses and calamities 
to the depraving system of our ancient metropolis, which, in con- 
demning us to the obscurity and opprobium of the most degraded 
destiny, has sown with thorns the path that conducts us to liberty. 
Teli that metropolis that even she may glory in your works! 
Already have you cleared ali the rocks,escaped every danger,and 
conducted these provinces to the dourìshing condition in which 
we now behold them. Let the enemies of your name contemplate 
with despair the energies of your virtues, and let the nations ac- 
krjowledge that you already appertain to their iliustrious rank. 
Let US felicitate ourselves on the blessing wehave already obtain- 
e(t, and let us show to the world that we have leamed to profìt by 
the experìence of our past misfortunes. ^r 

JUAN MARTIN DU PUEYRREjDON 
Buenos dyres^July £^, 1817. 
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